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act  leak  investigation 


Political  future  of 
ex-Hong  Kong 
governor  at  risk 


. .. . \ 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 


THE  simmering 
row  between 
Chris  Patten  and 
the  Foreign  Office 
establishment 
which  marked 
the  end  of  British  rule  in 
Hong  Kong  exploded  into  the 
open  yesterday  when  the  Gov- 
ernment confirmed  Mr  Patten 
was  being  investigated  over 
allegations  that  he  leaked  in- 
formation about  Britain’s  co- 
vert dealings  with  China  on 
the  future  of  the  colony. 

The  inquiry,  possibly  in- 
volving MI6,  wQl  examine  al- 
legations that  he  breached  the 
Official  Secrets  Act  The  accu- 
sations arise  from  claims 
made  in  The  Last  Governor,  a 
biography  of  Mr  Batten  writ- 
ten by  his  broadcaster  Mend 
Jonathan  Dimbleby.  The  book 
has  provoked  a fttzlcma  teat>, 
t inn  from  farmer  and  serving  i 
FO  mandarins.  i 

Peter  Mandelson.  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  said  yester- 
day: "It  would  be  irresponsi- : 
ble  for  the  Government  not  to 
take  the  action  when  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a leak  of 
intelligence  material.” 

The  Foreign  Office  said  it 
had  nothing  to  add  to  Mr. 
Mandelson’s  remarks.  A 
spokesman  refused  to  com- 
ment on  reports  that  Mr  Pat-.: 
len  had  requested  a large 
number  of  classified  docu- 
ments while  he  was  governor. 

Mr  Dimbleby.  who  said  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  inquiry, 
would  not  comment  on- 
whether  he  had  seen  any  con- 
fidential documents.  "I  don’t 
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divulge  sources  of  informa 
tian,  ” be  said. 

The  inquiry  was  prompted 
by  extracts  of  his  book,  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday  Times 
last  month,  which  revealed 
Mr  Patten’s  fury  about  not 
being  told  of  a "gents’  under- 
standing" between  Britain 
and  China  to  renege  on  prom 
ises  Britain  had  given  to 
Hong  Kong  about  direct  elec- 
tions in  1988. 

Mr  Patten  made  It  clear  he 
was  angry  about  Britain’s  ma 
nipulation  of  a test  of  public, 
opinion  in  1987  — when  he 
was  a junior  minister 
suggest,  wrongly,  that  Hong 
Kong  did  not  really  want 
democracy. 

The  allegation,  leaked  by 
Whitehall,  that  Mr  Patten' 
may  have  been  involved  In  a 
security  breach  has  cigar  im- 
plications for  bisi1  ambitions 
fbar » politl 
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appear  fn  last  week's, 
item,  leaving®! 
his  return  to  the 

A Sunday  Times:  extract" 
; from  Mr  DimMeby'g  biogra- 
phy under  the  heading,  A 
Sense  of  Betrayal^  infers  to 
the  Tory  government's  1984 
white  paper  which  pointed  to 
|tiie  possflbflily  oC'a.irery 
small  number"  of  <Hj^g3y 
elected  seats  on  the  colony's 
legislative  council  in  1988, 
banding  up  to  a “significant 
number"  by  1997. 

But  in  1985,  the  govern- 
ment, advised  by  Sir  Percy 
Cradock,  a farmer  ambassa- 
dor to  China,  assured  Beijing 
that  the  proposal  far  direct 
elections  was  not  a firm  com- 
mitment. Mr  Dimbleby  de- 
scribed a secret  deal  "nur- 
tured by  nods  and  winks” 
leading  to  a crucial,  three- 
year  delay  in  the  introduction 
of  direct  elections. 

Britain  is- also  alleged  to 
have  secretly  advised  Beijing 
on  how  to  tell  its  own  support- 
ers In  Hong  Kong  to  submit 
their  view  In  a survey  of  pub- 
lic opinion  In  a way  which 
distorted  the  evidence. 

Suggestions  elsewhere  that 
the  colonial  Hong  Kong  gov- 
ernment only  knew  about 
Beijing's  communications 
with  Itv  supporters  there 
thirmgb  Intelligence  inter- 
cepts -are  - dismissed  by  Wdl-- 
ajaoed  adurces  who  say  that 
obe  paftBetytgg  lobby  in  the 
colony  made  no  secret  of  their 
'discussions  with  the  Chinese.  • 
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Thetast governor  and  his  biographer.  But  did  Chris  Patten  fright)  leak  secrets  to  Jonathan  Dimbleby  about  Hong  Kong? 


The  Sunday  Times  dis- 
closed that  intelligence 
sources  in  Beijing  indicated 
that  President  Jiang  Zemin 
adopted  a hard  line  over  how 
many  People’s  Liberation 
Army  troops  should  enter  the 
colony  in  a bid  to  shore  up  his 
credibility  with  his  generals. 

Mr  Patten’s  criticism  of 
British  pftijcy,  any!  Haim*  he 
Was  note told  of  the  secret 


deals,  has  Infuriated  FO  man- 
darins, including  Sir  John 
Coles,  bead  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  who  is  soon  to  retire. 

Sir  Percy  has  described  Mr 
Dimbleby  as  Mr  Patten's 
“hatchet  man”,  while  Lord 
Howe,  a former  foreign  secre- 
tary, savaged  what  he  called 
the  “surreal  and  unjust  accu- 
sations of  treachery  and  foul 
Play". 


It  is  highly  unlikely  Ghat 
the  Government  wm  sanction 
a prosecution  of  Mr  Patten 
under  the  Official  Secrets  Act 
Though  it  catches  anyone  res- 
ponsible far  any  “damaging" . 
disclosure  relating  to  intelli- 
gence or  international  rela- 
tions, any  prosecution  will 
need  to  be  agreed  by  the  At- ! 
tomey  General,  John  Morris,  i 
after  consulting  ministers. 


A number  of  MPs,  includ- 
ing the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  Paddy  Ashdown,  have 
called  for  a Commons  investi- 
gation into  Mr  Patten's  allega- 
tions about  secret  deals.  Mr 
Patten's  Mends  say  the  Gov- 
ernment should  concentrate 
on  responding  to  his  claims 
rather  than  be  sidetracked  by 
whether  he  breached  the  Offi- 
cial Secrets  Act. 


CIA  comes  clean  over  UFOs  that  were  spy-planes 


Ed  Vuffiamy  hi  W—hfiigtow 


THE  Central  Mflligence 
Agency  admitted  yester- 
day  that  it  had  lied  to 
the  public  about  the  real  na- 
ture of  UFOs  during  a spate  of 
sightings  reported  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s  to  preserve 
the  secrecy  of  its  cold  war 
spy-plane  fleets. 

In  a report  published  at  the 
weekend,  the  CIA  admits  the 
validity  of  hundreds  of 
reports  of  unidentified  flying 
objects  from  the  public,  avia- 
tion experts  and  pilots. 

They  were,  it  says,  the 
newly  developed  supersonic 
spy  planes  U2  and  Blackbird, 
fisting  at  high  altitudes. 


UFO  sightings.  Bke  this  In  WSOs  He*  Mexico,  have  a new  spin 


“More  than  half  of  all  UFO 
reports  from  the  late  1950s 
through  the  1960s  were  ac- 
counted for  by  manned  recon- 
naissance flights,"  533?  the , 
report.  The  CIA’s  Role  in  the 
Study  of  UFOs,  1947-90. 

“This  led  the  air  force  to 
make  misleading  and  decep- 
tive statements  to  the  public 
is  order  to  allay  public  fears 
and  to  protect  an  extraordi- 
narily sensitive  national  se- 
curity project" 

The  planes  were  built  at  the 
Area  51,  or  Dreamland  base, 
in  Nevada,  whose  existence 
the  Pentagon  stiff  denies.  The 
U2s  flew  to  more  than  60 ,000ft 
and  the  Blackbirds  to  80,000ft 
Commercial  airliners  rarely 
exceed  30.oooft 


The  CIA  fabricated  false  ex- 
planations and  "cover 
stories”,  officially  attributing 
sightings  to  such  atmospheric 
phenomena  as  temperature 
inversions  or  ice  crystals. 

The  CIA  adds  that  the  deci- 
sion to  paint  aircraft  black,  as 
with  Stealth  bombers,  was 
not  just  military  camouflage, 
but  to  reduce  UFO  sightings. 

The  report  says  the  U2s'  sil- 
ver bodies  "reflected  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  especially  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset”,  encouraging 
sightings  of  "fiery  objects”. 

UFO  fever  has  become  a 
huge  obsession  in  the  United 
States,  spawning  hit  films 
such  as  Men  in  Black.  In  such 
an  atmosphere,  the  CIA’s  ad- 
mission is  likely  to  encourage 


I UFO  enthusiasts  to  cry 
“cover-up”. 

The  air  force’s  attempt  to 
come  dean  last  month  on  the 
Roswell  UFO  crash  in  1947 
backfired.  When  It  over- 
turned 50  years  of  statements 
i to  say  the  mysterious  "be- 
ings” removed  from  the 
crashed  craft  were  high-alti- 
tude test  dummies,  the  public 
refused  to  believe  it 

The  report  was  challenged 
by  John  Pike,  responsible  for 
space  policy  at  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists. 

“The  UFO  community  is 
definitely  on  to  something 
here."  he  said,  adding  that  the 
admissions  merely  called  into 
question  other  federal  cover- 
ups  Involving  UFOs. 


Cook  affair 
draws  ‘double 
standards’ 
Tory  attack 


Ewm  MacAskiU,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Conservatives 

accused  Labour  of 
double  standards  yes- 
terday after  the  disclo- 
sure that  Robin  Cook,  the  For- 
eign Secretary,  was  having  an 
affair  with  one  of  his  political 
staff. 

The  revelation  of  his  affair 
with  Gaynor  Regan  has  effec- 
tively brought  to  an  end  Mr 
Cook's  28-year-old  marriage. 

Labour,  from  Tony  Blair 
down  to  constituency  activ- 
ists. rallied  behind  Mr  Cook 
and  there  was  sympathy  from 
other  parties,  in  contrast  to 
the  reaction  of  Alan  Duncan, 
the  Tory  vice-chairman. 

Mr  Duncan  said:  “When- 
ever it  was  a Conservative 
minister  in  a similar  predica- 
ment the  likes  of  Peter  Man- 
delson {Minister  without 
Portfolio]  would  get  a lot  of 
people  to  do  their  dirty  work, 
to  try  and  condemn  it  and 
cause  us  embarrassment" 

He  pointed  to  a Labour  leaf- 
let during  the  Uxbridge 
byelection  which  he  said  res- 
urrected the  affair  Lord  Par- 
kinson, the  Conservative 
chairman,  had  14  years  agoi 
Mr  Duncan  said:  "I  hope 
now  from  this  point  that  these 
double  standards  on  the  part 
of  Labour  politicians  like 
Peter  Mandelson  can  come  to 
an  end,  that  be  can  apologise 
for  what  he  did  when  he  was 
in  Opposition." 

But  Mr  Mandelson  denied 
that  Labour  had  ever  ex-  I 
plotted  the  personal  difficul-  j 
ties  of  Tory  ministers.  Speak- , 
ing  on  GMTV,  he  said: 
"Labour  has  never  made  any  I 
comment,  never  exploited  any  1 
personal  ' tragedy  of  this  sort 
in  the  past  Members  of  the 
press  might  have  done. 

“We  have  not  and  we  don't 
intend  to  start  now,  and  we 
don’t  expect  the  Conserva- 
tives to.  Perhaps  that’s  too 
high  an  expectation  for  the 
Conservatives." 


labour  colleagues,  con- 
trasting John  Major’s  moral 
crusade  that  opened  the  way 
for  a stream  of  stories  about 
the  sex  lives  of  Tory  minis- 
ters and  MPs,  said  Mr  Blair, 
while  a devout  Christian,  had 
not  preached  about  personal 
morality.  In  October  last 
year,  Mr  Blair  said:  "I  have 
no  desire  to  return  to  the  age 
of  Victorian  hypocrisy  about 
sex." 

A close  friend  of  Mr  Cook 
said  he  had  been  fastidious 
about  keeping  his  family  out 
of  politics  and  the  limelight. 

Mr  Cook,  who  was  last 
week  in  Bosnia,  had  been  due 
to  go  on  a horse-riding  holi- 
day to  Montana  with  his  wife 
but  that  has  been  cancelled, 
and  he  will  be  at  the  Foreign 
Office  today  and  tomorrow. 
Mr  Cook  spent  yesterday  at 
the  official  Foreign  Office  res- 
idence In  London,  while  his 
wife,  Margaret  a haematolo- 
gist  was  at  home  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  their  two  sons, 
who  are  in  their  twenties. 

Mr  Cook  is  the  latest  victim 
of  the  long  hours  at  Westmin- 
ster that  keep  politicians,  es- 
pecially those  from  Scotland. 
Wales  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, away  from  their  homes. 
Politicians  are  thrown 
| together  for  long  hours  with 
I their  staff.  Mrs  Regan  was 
part  of  a small  team  that 
helped  Mr  Cook  down  the 
years  with  a series  of  issues, 
from  the  Scott  arms-to-Iraq 
Inquiry  through  to  European 
policy. 

The  Labour  leaflet  in  Ux- 
bridge named  four  Tories 
under  the  heading  “Same  Old 
Tories  — same  old  faces,"  in- 
cluding Lord  Parkinson. 

A Labour  Party  spokesman 
said:  "This  leaflet  wasn't 
about  Cecil  Parkinson’s  past 
so  much  as  Tory  leader  wil- 
liam Hague's  judgment  and 
the  team  he  has  surrounded 
himself  with." 

LomBmu  of  the  long- 
distance marriage,  page  5; 
Leader  comment,  page  8 
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43-year-old  yacht  could  be  refitted  with  private  financing  □ Plans  drawn  up  for  leaner  royal  household  to  tender  out  services 

Britannia  part  of  new-look  monarchy 


Alex  Brummor 
and  Ewen  MacAskfll 


PLANS  to  rescue  the 
Royal  Yacht  Bri- 
tannia with  private 
sector  funds  were 
yesterday  seen  as 
part  of  a more  broadly  based 
effort  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Government  to  establish  a 
cost-effective  monarchy. 

Under  plans  being  devel- 
oped by  the  palace  and  the 
Government,  tbe  Queen 
would  in  effect  be  given  her 
own  budget  for  services  rang- 
ing from  transport  to  the  up- 


keep of  the  palaces.  The  ar- 
rangements would  ennhlo  ^ 
to  administer  finances 
throi^h  the  royal  household 
and  to  contract  services  out  to 
the  private  sector,  and  could 
U»d  to  big  savings  tor  the  i 
Exchequer, 

The  proposals  for  the  yacht  I 
I follow  the  decision  last  week 
to  pass  responsibility  for  heli- 
copters used  by  the  Queen 
from  the  Royal  Squadron  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  which 
has  decided  to  lease  one  from 
a private  contractor. 

The  Queen  and  her  advi- 
sers in  the  royal  household 
are  determined  to  move 


towards  a self-reliant  monar- 
chy, running  its  own  affairs, 

rather  than  depending  on  gov- 
ernment departments. 

The  palace  has  begun  to 
limit  its  spending  in  ex- 
change for  more  control  over 
its  affairs.  The  royal  house- 
hold Is  understood  to  believe 
that  the  monarchy  will  be 
seen  as  less  extravagant. 

The  palace  is  looking  at 
whether  the  royal  train  — 
which  costs  £2L5  million  a 
year  — Is  necessary,  and 
whether  it  could  sub-contract 
transport  and  garaging  to  a 
rail  franchise. 

The  cost  of  royal  services 


| has  hitherto  been  borne  by 
the  votes  of  government  de- 
| parttnenis.  which  have  ad- 
1 ministered  them  on  behalf  of 
! the  Queen.  The  palace  be- 
lieves this  has  led  to  waste: 
royal  flights  have  cost  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  £8.9  mil- 
lion. according  to  the  latest 
figures. 

The  fresh  approach  is  grad- 
ually being  applied  to  the  up- 
keep of  ffie  royal  palaces, 
where  assets  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  opening  state 
apartments  to  visitors. 

Under  (he  plans  for  the 
Royal  Yacht  Britannia,  it 
would  be  refitted  with  private 


| money.  Britannia,  which  is 
' due  to  be  decommissioned  at 
j the  end  of  the  year,  is  now 
; almost  certain  to  be  saved. 
, The  Queen  would  be  able  to 
rent  it  back  under  a “time- 
share*'  agreement. 

Although  a decision  will 
not  be  taken  nntil  the 
autumn,  Peter  Mandelson. 
the  Minister  without  Portfo- 
lio, told  the  GMTV  Sunday 
programme:  “Ministers  are 
working  very  energetically  in 
trying  to  devise  a way  in. 
which  we  can  both  keep  the 
yacht  and  refurnish  it  prop- 
erly so  it's  good  for  the  royal 
family  and  great  for  Britain 


too.  but  using  private  finance 
and  a lease-back  arrange- 
ment" 

Britannia  needs  a £50  mil- 
lion. refit  which  would  extend 
its  life  by  20  years. 

A Treasury  source  said  pri- 
vate finance  would  allow  the 
Government  to  stick  to  its 

manifesto  pledge  not  to  use 
public  money  on  the  reQL  The 
private  sector  would  do  it  for 
profit,  and  the  royal  family, 
government  departments  and 
private  companies  would  be 

charged  for  use. 

Geoffrey  Robinson,  the  Pay- 
master General  and  industri- 
alist, is  playing  a Key  part  in 


persuading  financiers  and 
banks  into  a consortium  to 
refit  the  43-year-old  vessel 
and  lease  It  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment He  believes  the  ship 
would  pay  its  own  way  by 
being  rented  to  businesses  for 
periods  of  up  to  70  days. 

Britannia  starts  a tour 
round  the  British  Isles  this 
week  on  what  had  been  ex- 
pected to  be  its  last  voyage  be- 
fore decommissioning  tn 
Portsmouth  in  December. 

Mr  Mandelson  did  not  rale 
out  having  to  underwrite  the 
deal  with  public  money,  but 
he  hoped  the  taxpayer  would 
not  have  to  pay.  “There  are  so 


many  other  competing  de- 
mands for  public  expendi- 
ture." he  said. 

If  you're  going  to  haw  a 
royal  fondly,  let  them. have 
proper  modes  of  transport, 
let’s  have  a royal  yacht  that 
reflects  well  on  the  country, 
that  is  property  used  by  the 
royal  family,  that  is  good  for 
projecting  Britain  round  the 
world,  but  let’s  do  It  by  finding  • 
other  means  or financing  It " 
The  Conservatives  wel- 
comed the  decision  but 
| accused  Labour  of  double " 
I standards  for  having  opposed 
the  Tory  government's  plans 
to  replace  Britannia. 


Ed  Vulliamy  in 

Washington  on 
the  iconoclastic 
writer  and  painter, 
a reclusive 
misogynist,  heroin 
addict,  gun 
enthusiast  and 
wild  man  of 
America’s  Beat 
generation, 
whose  most 
famous  book, 
Naked  Lunch,  was 
at  first  banned 
in  the  US 


Simon  ‘conflict’ 
over  report  on 
company  rules 


William  Burroughs,  whose  Naked.  Lunch  was  praised  by  Norman  Mailer  for  its  Srild  and  deadly  humour*.  and  (above  left)  his  Mugwump  character 


William  Burroughs,  genius  of  the  Beats,  dies 
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WILLIAM  Seward 
Burroughs  — the 
haunted,  icono- 
clastic jester  and 
wild  man  of  the  Beat  genera- 
tion. and  of  generations  since 
— died  of  a heart  attack  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  yesterday, 
at  the  age  of  83,  the  last  real 
genius  of  the  movement  that 
turned  America  upside  down 
in  the  1050s. 

More  than  any  of  his  peers, 
including  Jack  Kerouac  and 
Allen  Ginsberg.  Burroughs 
was  a perennial  who  rein- 
vented himself  and  his  often 
grotesque  wit  to  remain  a 
reclusive  but  iconic  figure. 

He  baffled,  infuriated  and 
delighted  his  friends,  enemies 
and  readers  with  a blend  of 
heroin  addiction,  obsession 
with  guns  and  literary  talent. 

Norman  Mailer  once  de- 
scribed him  as  “the  only 
American  writer  alive  today 
who  may  conceivably  be  pos- 
sessed by  genius”. 

Burroughs's  agent.  Ira  Sil- 
verberg,  said  in  New  York 
that  the  United  States  had  lost 
a man  who  represented  “the 
last  genuine  rebellion  In  post- 
war American  society."  He 
added:  "It  was  sudden.  Wil- 
liam was  in  fine  health.” 

On  the  Internet  yesterday, 
the  busy  William  Burroughs 
Homepage  announced:  "News 


On  his  most  famous 
hook: 

“The  title  means 
exactly  what  the  words 
say:  NAKED  Lunch  — a 
frozen  moment  when 
everyone  sees  what  is 
on  the  end  of  every 
fork . . . 

“It  is  necessarily 
brutal,  obscene  and 
disgusting.  Sickness  is 
often  repulsive,  details 
not  for  weak 
stomachs.” 


Flash:  William  Burroughs 
has  finally  figured  out  how  to 
leave  the  flesh  behind  and  as- 
similate with  it  alL"  It  opened 
a “memorial  webzone". 

Burroughs,  born  in  Mis- ' 
souri,  had  retired  to  the  great  ■ 
American  plains,  in  the  Mid- 1 
west  “You  might  mistake 
him  for  a retired  hanging 
judge  ” one  visitor  recalled. 

A Californian  art  critic 
stressed  his  “Impeccable  man- 
ners". while  the  jazz  singer 
Tom  Waits  said  he  was  “al- 
ways the  scary  old  man  to  me”. 


! On  heroin: 

I “Junk  is  the  ideal 
product ...  the  ultimate 
merchandise.  No  sales 
talk  necessary.  The 
client  will  crawl 
through  a sewer  and 
beg  to  buy . . . The  junk 
merchant  does  not  sell 
his  product  to  the  ■ 
consumer,  he  sells  the 
consumer  to  his 
product.  He  degrades 
and  simplifies  the 
client.  He  pays  his  staff 
In  junk.” 

Burroughs  was  a lonely 
man.  and  a committed  misog- 
ynist His  self-abuse,  self-pity 
and  anger  at  one  point  drove 
his  former  lover  Ginsberg  to 
flee  the  Beat  movement 

Burroughs  said  of  his  own 
work:  "It's  all  sort  of  one 
book."  But  he  was  best  known 
for  Naked  Lunch,  a plotless, 
wordscape  of  sexual  licence 
and  drag-abuse. 

It  was  acclaimed  by  Mailer 
for  its  “wild  and  deadly  hu- 
mour”, dismissed  by  Time 
magazine  as  “smut”  and 


On  the  effect  of  his 
wife’s  death: 

“I  am  faced  with  the 
appalling  conclusion 
that  1 would  never  have 
become  a writer  bat  for 
Joan's  death . . . [It] 
brought  me  in  contact 
with  the  invader,  the 
ugly  spirit  and 
manoeuvred  me  into  a 
lifelong  struggle  in 
which  I have  had  no 
choice  but  to  write  my 
way  out” 


banned  by  a judge  in  Boston 
for  being  “a  revolting  miasma 
of  unrelieved  perversion". 

Burroughs  published  it  In 
Paris  In  1959  before  a success- 
ful legal  challenge  to  overturn 
the  US  ban  in  1962. 

A rock  tribute  to  Burroughs 
I in  Kansas  last  November 
starred  REM  and  Debbie 
, "Blondie"  Harry,  while  he 
made  a cameo  appearance  in 
a U2  video  and  appeared  on 
stage  with  Laurie  Anderson. 

Burroughs  loved  firearms, 
and  he  shot  his  wife  Joan  in 


Mexico,  during  what  the  cou- 
ple called  their  "William  Tell 
Routine”,  when  he  would  tar- 
get a glass  of  gin  on  her  head. 
He  later  described  the  event : 
as  "a  heavy,  painfhl  burden*’. 

He  was  charged  with  “crim- 1 
inal  imprudence*’,  jumped 
bail  and  moved  to  Tangiers  in 
1954,  where  he  rented  a room 
in  a male  brothel. 

Of  late,  he  extended  his  aes- 
thetic anarchism  to  painting, 
an  odd  mix  of  post-surrealism 
and  calligraphy,  holding  an 
exhibition  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1990.  when  he  was  76. 

Burroughs  was  first  ar- 
rested for  drug  possession  in 
1949  and  was  a keen  exponent 
of  morphine,  but  it  was  long- 
term addiction  to  heroin  that 
he  wrote  of  in  his  1953  book 
Junkie,  published  under  the 
I pseudonym  William  Lee. 

“Drugs  are  a way  of  getting 
there,”  Burroughs  once  said. 
He  is  thought  to  have  kicked 
hard  drugs  in  about  1960,  and 
turned  to  whisky  instead. 

He  visited  Loudon  to  i960, 
spending  a great  deal  of  time 
taking  mescaline  to  a hotel 
room  in  West  Brampton. 

A few  years  ago,  a New 
York-based  Englishman, 
Peter  Swales,  located  Bur- 
roughs's psychiatric  case 
notes  and  successfully 
pleaded  with  the  writer  to 


authorise  their  release.  They 
unveiled  an  episode  in  which 
distraught  at  the  promiscuity 
of  his  then  lover,  Burroughs 
cut  off  the  top  joint  of  a little 
finger  and  presented  it  to  tbe 
analyst 

Burroughs  voiced  his  own 
wry  epitaph  in  1990:  “I 
wouldn’t  say  I fix*  great 
chances  in  life.  I didn't  do  any 
mountain  climbing." 

Obituary,  pane  10 
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Roger  Cow 

LORD  Simon  will  face 
new  allegations  of  con- 
flict of  interest  this  week 
with  the  disclosure  that  he 
has  been  Involved  in  the 
preparation  of  a new  report 
on  policing  Britain's 
boardrooms. 

Details  of  his  work  on  the 
report,  both  before  and  after 
he  became  the  Government's 
trade  and  competitiveness 
minister,  will  provide  new  op- 
portunities for  the  Conserva- 
tives to  press  home  their 
attack  on  Lord  Simon  for  his 
continued  shareholding  in 
British  Petroleum,  where  he 
was  formeriy  chairman. 

Lord  Simon’s  decision  to 
hold  on  to  his  BP  shares  in  an 
offehore  Jersey  trust  means 
that  be  is  vulnerable  to  criti- 
cism «»ch  timp  he  is  involved 
in  policy  affecting  Britton’s 
companies. 

The  Hampel  committee  on 
corporate  governance  — 
headed  by  ICI  boss  Ronnie 
Hempel  — will  publish  its  in- 
terim report  tomorrow  with 
recommendations  on  how 
Britain’s  boardrooms  should 
he  run. 

It  is  expected  to  argue  that 
regulations  should  be  relaxed 
to  avoid  stifling  competitive- 
ness, angpring  campaigners 
who  believe  the  rules  cover- 
ing directors'  duties  and  pay 
should  be  tightened. 

Lord  Simon  joined  the  com- 
mittee when  It  was  formed  in 
1995  and  is  thought  to  have  i 
resigned  when  appointed  a 
minister  — with  responsibil-  | 
ities  covering  the  same  area 
of  policy. 

It  was  not  clear  last  night 
whether  he  or  his  fellow  min- 
ister, Ian  McCartney,  would 
respond  to  the  Hampel  report 
tomorrow.  But  Conservatives 
can  be  expected  to  use  the  oc- 
casion for  a renewed  attack 
on  his  links  with  BP  and 
other  top  companies. 

Alan  Duncan,  the  Tory 


vice-chairman,  continued  the 
attack  yesterday  with  a claim  . 
that  Lord  Simon  was  being- 
barred  by  the  Labour  Party 
leadership  from  giving 
interviews. 

The  claim  was  denied  fay 
tbe  Minister  without  Portfo- 
lio, Peter  Mandelson.  who 
accused  the  Conservatives  of 
launching  a “very  unpleas- 
ant, unattractive,  hypo- 
critical barrage  of  smears  and 
innuendo”  against  Lord 
Simon. 

The  former  BP  chairman 
will  come  under  renewed 
pressure  to  sell  his  shares  or 
resign  from  tbe  Government 
in  the  face  of  increasing 
claims  that  he  cannot  avoid 
conflicts  of  interest. 

The  shadow  trade  and  in- 
dustry secretary,  John  Red- 
wood. has  pounced  on  news 
that  Lord  Simon  has  been  to-' 
volved  in  lobbying  against  the 
European  Union  directive  on 
company  takeovers.  Tomor- 
row, Lord  Simon  will  be 
thrust  into  the  limelight  be- 
cause ofhis  responsibility  for 
corporate  governance  issues. 

The  controversy  was  fu- 
elled over  the  weekend  by  a 
DTI  admission  that  Lord 
Simon  had  been  involved  In 
the  Government's  campaign 
against  the  EU  takeover  di- 
rective, known  as  the  Fon- 
taine Directive.  A DTI  spokes- ' 
man  confirmed  that  his  role 
overseeing  competitiveness 
and  European  affairs  bad  in- 
volved him  in  the  battle  " 
against  EU  intervention  In 
hostile  takeovers. 

Conservatives  pointed  out 
that  this  could  affect  BP'S  take- 
over activity,  as  well  as  high 
lighting  that  Lord  Simon  had 
until  recently  been  a director 
of  Grand  Metropolitan,  which 
is  currently  embroiled  in  a’ 
huge  battle  to  secure  a merger 
with  Guinness  — a deal  that  is 
being  investigated  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission. 

Hampel  report  to  water  down 
Cadbury  ruin,  page  1 1 


Pub  rock  without  the  pub 


Review 


Caroline  Sullivan 

PaulWeBar 

Crystal  Palace 
National  Sports  Centre 

erstwhile  hero  of  the 
I punk  generation  has  be- 
I come  tbe  admiral  ofDa- 
drock — a cabal  of  English 
bands  such  as  Oasis  and 
Ocean  Colour  Scale  entrusted 
with  preserving  Ye  Olde 
Pubbe  Rocke  for  future  gen- 
erations. If  you're  with  him. 
ihm  the  20,000 who  filled  tills 
stadium  to  bursting,  fine.  If 
not,  Weller  has  a message  for 

you  on  the  sleeve  ofhis  new 

album.  Heavy  Souk  "To  any- 
one whosoever  dated  me— 
flick  you.” 

His  show  was  equally  un- 
compromising. Comprised  of 
greatly  prolonged  turns  from 
all  four  solo  LPs,  It  put  his 
penchant  for  sweaty  jamming . 
ahead  of  his  (former?)  Sharp 
pop  instincts.  Ten-minute  im- 


provisations on  Peacock  Suit 
might  be  faintly  interesting  if 
Weller  were  a virtuoso  guitar- 
ist, but  he  is  not. 

That  did  not  stop  him  plung- 
ing deep  into  the  Innards  of 
every  song  and  aimlessly  root- 
ing around.  spurred  on  by 
drums,  violin  and  Yolanda 
Charles's  silky  bass. 

It  was  pub  rock  without  the 
pub — but  fair  enough.  As  he 
recently  said,  he  wants  to  give 
up  the  big-time  and  spend  tbe 
rest  ofhis  career  playing  pubs 
around  Woking. 

Considering  tbe  rich  musi- 
cal history  Weller  could  have 
exploited,  from  The  Jam's 
two-minute  outbursts  to  The 
Style  Council's  languid  whlte- 
soulery , the  gig  was  grimly 
constricted  by  its  lack  of  old 
hits.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
least  be  threw  in  a few  newer 
ones.  Even  in  elongated  form. 
You  Do  Something  To  Me 
i (sung  sitting  down,  for  greater 
I gravitas),  Sunflower  and  Into 

Tomorrow  provided  the  two- 
hour  show  with  landmarks  in 
an  otherwise  featureless  land- 
i scape.  They  were  also 
reminders  that  Weller's  meta- 


Blair  orders  inquiry  into  MP’s 
suicide  after  smear  campaign 


We  guarantee  to  continue  to  match 
Base  Rate  rises  throughout  1997 


morphosis  from  ace  face  to 
sober  singer-songwriter  has 
not  been  without  its  triumphs. 

in  a sartorial  sense,  he  did 
refer  back  to  The  Style  Coun- 
cil, with  his  ID  bracelet  and 
his  lumper  tied  around  his 
waist  Still  rake-thin  at  39,  he 
looked  at  first  glance  no  older 
than  his  mid-twenties.  But  the 
video  screens  purveyed  piti- 
less close-ups  ofhis  face, 
which  became  prematurely 
creased  sometime  between 
1995*8  Stanley  Road  album  and 
Heavy  So  uL 

Or  maybe  the  wrinkles  were 
surgically  implanted  for  the 
elder-statesman  appearance 
he  craves.  The  only  rock  star 
who  positively  welcomes 
middle  age,  he  even  paternally 
dedicated  a song  to  “the  cou- 
ple in  tiie  back  row". 

What?  Sense  ofhumour 
alert!  While  it's  unusual,  he 
has  been  known  to  smile,  and 
here  he  used  up  most  of  the 

next  decade’s  worth.  And  he 
not  only  smiled  but  spoke — 
quite  a concession  for  a man 
capable  of  playing  entire  sets 
without  acknowledging 
the  audience. 


Ewen  MacAsfcm,  Chief 
PoBtfcal  Correspondent 

TONY  Blair  bas  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  murky  alle- 
gations surrounding  the  sui- 
cide last  week  of  Gordon 
McMaster,  MP  for  Paisley 
South. 

The  inquiry  decision  was 
taken  after  Mr  Blair  received 
a copy  of  a two-page  suidde 
note  left  by  Mr  McMaster, 
whose  body  was  found  to  the 
garage  of  bis  home  on 
Monday. 

Mr  McMaster  was  said  to  be 
depressed  about  a whispering 
campaign  alleged  to  have 
been  waged  against  him  by 
members  of  the  party,  includ- 
ing a fellow  MP. 

Labour's  chief  whip,  Nick 
Brown,  who  will  carry  out 
the  Inquiry,  said  last  night: 
"I  do  have  a copy  of  the  let- 
ter. The  Prime  Minister  has 
asked  me  to  investigate.  Z am 
investigating." 

Mr  McMaster.  a jovial  fig- 
ure in  public,  became  increas- 
ingly distraught  over  the 
whispers,  including  that  he 


was  gay  and  had  Aids,  and 
was  disappointed  after  the 
election  not  to  be  given  a gov- 
ernment job  as  he  had  been  a 
whip  to  opposition. 

Reports  said  the  letter 
named  Tommy  Graham, 
Labour  MP  for  Renfrewshire 
West  and  Lord  (Don)  Dixon,  , 
the  former  Labour  deputy 
chief  whip.  Lord  Dixon,  who  i 
bad  represented  J arrow,  was  ' 
reported  yesterday  to  be  sur- 
prised that  he  might  be  men- 
tioned to  the  letter, 
he  had  got  on  well  with  Mr 
McMaster  and  had  not  heard 
the  suggestion  that  the  MP 
was  gay. 

At  this  stage.  Labour  does 
not  regard  the  allegations  to 
the  letter  that  seriously  or  the 
inquiry  would  have  been 
Passed  to  the  party’s  ruling 
national  executive. 

Politics  to  tbe  Paisley  area 
i are  extremely  dirty,  with  two 
; factions  in  the  Labour  Party 
vying  for  control. 

A local  Labour  activist  said 
yesterday  the  inquiry  had  to 
be  taken  seriously  and  Should 
look  at  Labour  politics  in 
Renfrewshire. 
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Dan  Glaister  on  rising  capital 
costs,  critical  skill  shortages 
and  fears  over  paying  for  staff 


IT  is  a startling  picture, 
but  by  no  means  the  full 
picture.  A snapshot  of  the 
construction  projects 
planned  for  the  Thames, 
from  Hungerford  Bridge  in 
the  west  to  Greenwich  in  the 
east,  shows  the  extraordinary 
effect  of  the  National  Lottery 
on  the  capital  since  its  launch 
in  November  1994. 

The  nine  projects  clustered 
around  the  Thames  have  at- 
tracted more  than  £453  mil- 
lion of  lottery  money.  The 
total  cost  of  the  construction 
projects,  once  the  private  sec- 
tor’s contribution  has  been 
added,  is  an  astonishing  £12 
billion. 

Take  a step  back  to  include 
areas  away  from  the  river 
and  the  list  expands.  The 
Royal  Court  theatre,  Sadler's 
Weils,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts,  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  the  Imperial 
War  Museum.  Somerset 
House,  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  the  National  Mari- 
time Museum,  the  Royal  Al- 
bert Hall,  the  Science  Mu 
seum  and  the  British 
Museum  — add  the  £292  mil- 
lion these  11  projects  are  to 
receive  and  the  National  Lot- 
tery donations  rise  to  £745 
million. 

And  still  the  picture  is  not 
complete.  Several  other  pres- 
tige arts  developments.  In- 
cluding the  V&A  extension 
and  a new  home  for  the 
English  National  Opera,  have 
yet  to  Dualise  their  bids  for 
lottery  funds. 

London  could  suffer  for  its 
concentration  of  jewels.  The 
nightmare  scenario  is  that  of 
the  British  Museum:  a pres- 
tige project,  completed  late 
and  over  budget,  with  a repu- 
tation tarnished  even  before 
it  has  opened. 

Construction  costs  in  the 
capital  are  soaring,  and  even 
optimists  expect  delays.  The 
price  of  a bricklayer  in  cen- 
tr.il  London  is  said  to  have 
almost  doubled  from  £3.50  an 
hour  at  the  launch  of  the  lot- 
tery to  £6  today. 

The  rise  in  costs  is  fuelled 
by  two  factors:  a skill  short- 
age provoked  by  the  cutbacks 
in  training  In  the  1980s,  and  a 
boom  in  the  Irish  economy 
that  is  tapping  one  of  the  capi- 
tal’s traditional  labour  pools. 

There  Is  another,  equally 
important,  skill  shortage:  ad- 
ministrators. The  Arts  Coun- 
cil was  unprepared  for  deal- 
ing with  the  huge,  sums  of 
money  it  now  administers 
and  there  are  few  arts  admin- 
istrators with  experience  of 
major  construction  projects. 

But  should  the  lottery- 
ftielled  work  he  completed  on 
time,  the  question  remains:  is 


it  money  well  spent?  Cultural 
Trends,  a journal  published 
by  an  independent  think- 
tank.  the  Policy  Studies  insti- 
tute, last  week  noted  the  bias 
of  lottery  distribution  to  foe 
capital  It  was,  the  report  con- 
cluded, nothing  new. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for 
the  bias  towards  London  is 
the  presence  of  the  larger  in- 
stitutions in  foe  capital.  The 
Arts  Council  would  say  that  It 
was  the  bigger  organisations 
that  were  up  and  running  and 
were  able  to  get  their  applica- 
tions in  on  time,”  the 
report's  editor.  Sara  Selwood. 
“These  organisations  also 
had  the  ftind-raising  expertise 
which  is  a crucial  part  of  the 
lottery  formula.” 

Figures  for  1995-96  reveal 
that  the  Arts  Council  of  Eng-, 
land -received.  80  per  cent  erf1 
the  total  lottery  arts  foods  for 
the  UK.  am  minting  to  some 
£244  million. 

In  the  first  lottery  payout, 
in  1995,  44  per  cent  went  to 
London.  In  per  capita  terms, 
said  the  report  “Londoners 
benefited  from  an  average 
spend  per  head  of  £1828”.  The 
next  highest  per  capita  figure 
was  £8.11  for  the  North  West- 
Arts  Board. 

The  funds  are  in  turn  con- 
centrated on  a small  number 
of  prestige  projects.  Four 
organisations  accounted  for 
40  per  cent  of  lottery  funds  in 
199596:  foe  Royal  Court,  the 
Royal  Opera  House,  Sadler’s 
Wells  and  the  Globe  Theatre 
together  attracted  £113.2 
million. 

The  Arts  Council  has  held 
its  hands  up.  Acting  secretary 
general  Graham  Devlin  ad- 
mitted that  “a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  Arts  Council 
funds  are  spent  in  London. 
However,  it  has  been  working 
to  redress  this.”  Unable  to  so- 
licit applications,  however, 
the  Arts  Council  cannot 
direct  the  flow  of  money  to 
the  regions. 

The  Government  is  prepar- 
ing to  tackle  these  problems: 
the  recent  lottery  white  paper 
promised  legislation  to  enable 
lottery  distributors  to  encour- 
age applications,  and  stressed 
the  Importance  of  fkir  distri- 
bution across  Britain. 

There  is,  eff  course,  another 
side  to  foe  debate,  an  argu- 
ment rarely  voiced.  Coyly 
referred  to  as  foe  “critical 
mass"  argument,  it  is  that  the 
bulk  of  foe  nation^  aits  fund- 
ing and  foe  tnfik  of  lottery 
money  should  go  toLondon. 

‘There  are  - .,  economic 
reasons  why  London  may  de- 
serve larger  slice  of-  flw 
cake,”  said  Dominic  Moody, 
author  of  the  Cultural  Trends 
report.  "London  is  the 


‘Revitalising  the  cultural  heart  of  Britain’ 


LORD  Rogers  (left),  one 
of  the  architects  most 
involved  in  London- 
based  projects,  argues  the 
case  for  the  capital: 

“Apart  from  being  the  gate- 
way to  Britain  and  there- 
fore of  international  impor- 
tance, London  is  also  the 
home  to  19  million  people, 
who  are  within  one  and  a 
half  hoars  of  the  centre  by 
train.  That  means  people 
from  Portsmouth  to  Ips- 
wich are  just  90  minntes 
away.  Nineteen  million 
people  is  about  one-third  of 


the  population,  which  gives 
London  a larger  draw  than 
any  other  large  city.  - 

“London  is  foe  cultural 
heart  of  Britain.  The  princi- 
pal national  artistic  compa- 
nies are  in  London,  they 
have  to  be  located  in  the  cap- 
ital. There  are  not  going  to 
be  four  or  five  companies  of 
national  importance.  To  take 
the  example  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  there  is  only 
going  to  be  one  opera  house 
of  international  standing. 

“The  South  Bank  has 
been  the  site  of  the  biggest 
cultural  regeneration  Brit- 


ain has  seen  in  the  last  50 
years.  From  Battersea 
Power  Station  in  the  west 
to  the  South  Bank  Centre 
and  the  Tate  and  foe  Globe 
in  the  east  it  is  going  to  be 
incredibly  exciting.  It  will 
not  only  be  of  national  im- 
portance but  in  terms  of 
empowering  the  creative 
arts  and  the  creative  indus- 
tries it  is  of  incredible  im- 
portance. We  have  to  as- 
sume that  this  amazing 
revitalisation  of  London  is 
dne  in  part  to  the  National 
Lottery.  It  is  a very  impor- 
tant factor.” 


nation's  capital,  it  is  a *worid 
city'  and  a major  financial 


and  industrial  centre.  Vast 
numbers  of  tourists  are  at- 
tracted to  Ragland  each  year 
by  foe  wealth  of  London’s  arts 
and  cultural  provision.” 

As  the;  construction  pro- 
jects are  completed,  the  dis- 


tributors of  totter  funds  will 
be  faced  with  new  problems. 
Is  there  a natural  limit  to  fh** 
number  of  flagship  projects 
the  capital  can  sustain?  Or 
should  the  experiment  in 
large-scale  construction  be 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  so  that  every  village 


hall  becomes  a gleaming  pal- 
ace of  culture? 

Perhaps  attention  should  be 
turned  from  capital  projects 
to  the  funding  of  the  activities 
and  the  employees  who  are 
meant  to  fill  these  new  budd- 
ings. With  so  many  institu- 
tions set  to  reopen  at  the  end 


of  the  century,  it  is  unclear 
who  will  pick  up  the  wages 
bUL 

The  Tate  gallery  at  Bank- 
side,  which  expects  to  open  in 
2000  with  120  staff,  is  still 
studying  the  problem  of  run- 
ning costs.  It  has  “identified 
revenue  streams”  for  salaries 


and  expects  60  per  cent  of 
wages  to  be  paid  by  endow- 
ment schemes.  With  the  Tate 
and  the  Government  cur- 
rently committed  to  a free 
entry  policy,  it  will  be  Inter- 
esting to  see  how  the  sums 
are  made  to  add  up. 

A solution  tor  all  would  be 


Who’s  doing  what 


• Richard  Rogers 
Partnership 
Known  for: 
Pompidou  Centre 
Capital  plans;  South 
Bank  Centre, 
Greenwich  Dome 


• Foster  Associates 
Known  for:  Stansted 
airport 
Capital  plans: 
Millennium  Bridge, 
Millennium  Tower, 
Wembley  Stadium 


• Herzog  and  de 

Meuron 

Known  for:  Railway 
depot  in  Germany 
Capital  plans:  Tate 
Bankside 


• Stanton- Williams 

Known  for:  Design 
Museum 
Capital  plans: 
National  Theatre 


• John  Miller  and 
Partners 
Known  for: 
Whitechapel  Gallery 
Capital  plans:  Tate 
Millbank 


Lifschutz 
Davidson 
Known  for:  Oxo 
building 
Capital  plans: 
Hungerford  Bridge 


• Pentagram  Design 
Known  for:  Museum 
ofLondon 
Capital  plans:  Globe 


Avery  and 
Associates 
Known  for:  Museum 
of  the  Moving  Image 
Capital  plans:  Tmav 

cinema 


for  legislation  to  allow  lottery 
funds  to  finance  running 
costs.  The  Baltic  Exchange  in 
Newcastle,  one  of  the  large 
lottery-funded  projects  out- 
side the  capital,  has  managed 
to  secure  a provision  for  some 
of  the  funding  to  be  ear- 
marked for  running  costs. 
But  such  a change  would 
require  legislation  and  would 
go  against  the  original  inten- 
tions of  the  lottery. 

The  Government  hinted  at 
such  legislation  in  its  lottery 
white  paper,  stating:  “Lottery 
funding  should  become,  over 
time,  more  focused  on  people 
rather  than  buildings  and 
also  more  equitably  distrib- 
uted around  the  country." 

It  added:  “The  system  of 

distributing  lottery  funds 
through  a few  centralised 
bodies  is  liable  to  be  broken 
up,  with  foe  regional  arts 
boards  gaining  powers  at  foe 
expense  of  the  London-based 
Arts  Council  of  England." 

Perhaps  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a situation  in  which 
the  bulk  of  lottery  binds  will 
continue  to  go  to  London — to 
pay  wages  bills. 


EwinWbnteMj^  Chief 
Political  Conwapoctdaitt 


Passports  for  pets  are 
expected  to  be  given  foe 
godhead  by  the  Hone 
Office  to  end  foe  long  periods 
in  quarantine  imposed  on 
dogs,  cats  and  other  animals 
token  abroad  by  their  owners. 

Government  sources  yester- 
day confirmed  that  the 
scheme,  under  which  pets 
that  carry  proof  of  vaccina- 
tion against  rabies  will  be 
allowed  straight  into  the 
country,  could  begin  as  aady 
as  next  year. 

Pressure  for  an  end  to  the 
months  In  quarantine  in- 
creased with  the  publicity 
given  to  Chris  Fatten,  the  for- 
mer governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
who  complained  about  his 
dogs  having  to  go  Into 
quarantine. 

The  Home  Office,  under  the 
Conservatives,  was  several 
times  on  the  verge  of  scrap- 
ping the  quarantine  rule  but 
stopped  at  the  last  minute, 
fearful  of  beta*  open-  to  8 
charge  of  befog  foe  Govern- 
ment that  allowed  rabies  Into 
Britain- 

Although  it  & illogical  to 
keep  pets  itt^uarantine 


£i&5S  PHsVawTi:3W 

no  animals  from  abroad 
f7iav‘  be  lanciec: 

in  pzsv&mzc  ^ ia  m£ 

Defense  tie  debarejuer 
desanimaux 

TflLLWlITVfc^T^G 
E s ist  verb o ten  T i ere  an 
land  zu  bringer? 

Dieren  mogen  met  aan 
land  worden  gebracht 


* 


whose  owners  can  prove  they 
do  not  have  rabies,  it  is  an 
issue  that  still  makes  the 
Home  Office  Jittery. 

A Home  Office  * 
said  of  the  scheaft-^tyfe  are 
stiff  Tcwtowtng  mfcfe-A  deci- 
sion is  not  Imminent” 

But  other  government 
soorceesaW  the  scheme  was 
weff  advanced.  Uttfaf £»  new 
rules i ‘ jta  will  Iwk  their 
own  passports  " 
nations,  w&b 
plants  to  prove 
■ TheGdven 
details  of  foe 


nounrad  in  the  autumn  to 
allow  holidaymakers  to  build 
their  pets  into  their  vacation 
plans  for  next  summer. 

Among  objections  to  foe 
present  100-year-old  quaran- 
tine laws  is  that  many  ani- 
mals suffer  and  die  from  the 
long  absences.  There  is  also 
concern  about  the  distress 
to  animals  I»t  in  tem- 
porary accommodation  while 
their  owners  go  on  holiday  . 

An  organisation  called 
passports  for  Pets,  badwd  by 
celebrities  such  as  David 
Hockney,  has  been  lobbying 


for  two  years.  This  included  a 
march  on  Parliament  a 
poster  campaign. 

Britain  has  long  cherished 
its  freedom  from  rabies, 
which  is  rampant  on  the  Con- 
tinent But  experts  expect 
that  rabies  win  arrive  eventu- 
ally in  Britain.  The  most 
likely  source  will  not  be  from 
pets  who  go  through  the 
proper  chapngia  but  from  an 
uncontrolled  source,  such  as 
rats  carried  on  cargo  boats  or 
disgruntled  pet-owners  who 
smuggle  their  animals  in  be- 
cause they  feel  the  present 
laws  are  too  stringent 

More  than  160,000  animate 


Fury  at  gangster’s  church  burial 


PhBip  WBian  In  Rome 


have  bad  to  be  put  in  quaran- 
tine for  six  months  in  the  last 
25  years.  At  least  2£00  have 
died  while  in  quarantine. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
RSPCA  last  night  said  the 
organisation  bad  long  advo- 
cated changes  to  Britain's 
quarantine  laws  to  reduce  the 
stress  suffered  by  animals 
kept  In  isolation 

“Obviously  we  don’t  want 
to  see  tables  affecting  the  UR 
but  we  very  much  welcome 
any  move  towards,  the  pet 
passport  system  and  the  use 
of  microchips  to  prove  that 
animals  have  been  vacci- 
nated,” she  said. 


THE  church  of  Sant’- 
Apolllnare  in  Rome  has 
long  been  a resting  place 
for  saints  and  martyrs  of  foe 
Catholic  Church.  But  devout 
Romans  have  been  shocked 
by  news  that  Its  residents  bad 
been  joined  by  the  mortal 
remains  of  Enrico  de  Pedis,  or 
MRenatino”  to  his  associates 
in  the  Rome  underworld. 

Burial  in  Church  is  nor- 
mally reserved  for  bishops, 
carriTnais  and  those  with  a 
reputation  for  sanctity.  But 
De  Pedis  was  a boss  of  foe 
MagUana  Gang  with  links  to 


the  Mafia.  Though  he  was 
shot  dead  seven  years  ago,  his 
marble  tomb  in  the  crypt  was 
revealed  only  last  month. 

He  is  held  responsible  for 

numerous  murders,  according 
to  Giampaolo  Tronri.  foe  sec- 
retary-general of  a police  trade 
union.  1 wonder  what  the 
murdered  anti-Mafia  priests 
would  think  of  thfe,  given  that 
not  even  they  were  granted 
this  privilege,”  he  said. 

Mr  Tronci  said  his  mem- 
bers would  not  to  set  foot  in  a 
church  until  foe  affront  had 
been  removed.  He  threatened 
to  hold  a demonstration  in 
front  of  SanfApollinare. 

The  burial  was  approved  by 


the  late  Cardinal  Ugo  Poletti, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the 
then  rector  of  the  church, 
Monsignor  Pietro  Vergara. 
The  rector’s  suggestion  that 
De  Pedis  was  a regular 
church-goer  who  gave  money 
to  charity  has  only  fanned 
indignation. 

One  explanation,  offered  by 
Mr  Tronti.  could  lie  ia  foe 
Magliana  Gang’s  involvement 
in  murky  financial  affairs  in 
which  foe  Vatican  bank  be- 
came embroiled  years  ago. 

Another  gang  boss,  Danilo 
Ahbruciati,  was  shot  dead  in 
Milan  in  1982  after  an  attack 
on  the  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Banco  Ambrosiano.  The  Vati- 


can bank's  close  links  to  the 
Ambrosiano,  whose  chairman 
Roberto  Calvi  was  found 
hanged  under  London’s 
Blackfriars  Bridge  later  foat 
year,  have  been  a lasting  em- 
barrassment to  foe  Vatican. 

Father  Marco  Fibbl,  a 
spokesman  for  the  diocese  of 
Rome,  said  Monsignor  Ver- 
gara had  been  badly  advised. 
"This  is  not  the  first  time  the 
church  has  to  recognise  that 
it  made  a mistake  and  to  ask 
for  forgiveness  from  those  it 
has  offended  ” he  said. 

Delays  in  organising  the 
removal  of  the  gangster’s 
body  are  the  result  of  bureau- 
cratic difficulties,  he  added. 


It  was  after  he  was  pulled  from  the  ocean  that  the 
sharks  started  moving  in  on  Bullimore.  For  a few  days 
his  triumphant  survival  touched  the  world,  but  then 
newspapers  started  to  pry ... 

Sam  Wollaston  on  Tony  Bullimore  facing  death  at  sea 
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Chris  Mihilf  on  undermining  of  health  warnings 


Hollywood  actor  Johnny  Depp  is  jost  one  of  the  yonth  icons  to  be  seen  smoking 


STYLE  magazines 
such  as  The  Face 

and  Loaded  are  fuel- 
ling the  increase  in 
smoking  among 
young  people  by  glamorising 
the  image  of  cigarettes,  the 
Health  Education  Authority 
says  today. 

A study  by  the  authority 
has  found  that  men's  maga- 
zines are  using  images  of  cig- 
arettes more  heavily  than  fe- 
male magazines  and  Ear  more 
than  Sunday  newspaper  life- 
style sections. 

Researchers  at  the  HEA 


also  questioned  young  people 
about  factors  encouraging 
them  to  smoke  and  found  that 
stylish  shots  of  fashionable 
people  with  a cigarette  helped 
to  make  them  think  that 
smoking  was  glamorous. 

"The  use  of  cigarettes  in 
fhshian  or  style  photography 
is  promoting  a glamorous 
Image  of  smoking,  undermin- 
ing years  of  health  warnings 
according  to  the  young  people 
studied,"  said  the  report. 

Researchers  looked  at  a va- 
riety of  magazines  over  a 
three-month  period,  includ- 


ing The  Pace.  FHM,  Dazed 
and  Confused,  GQ,  Loaded, 
ID,  Time  Out,  Elle  and  Vogue. 

Men's  publications  and 
style  magazines  were  the 
most  likely  to  include  images 
of  smoking  or  cigarettes. 
Over  the  three-month  period. 
The  Face  carried  22  such 
images  and  Loaded  21.  Both 
magazines  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  findings. 

"Style  and  men's  magazines 
were  the  worst  offenders,  it  is 
worrying  that  trend-setting 
magazines  carry  these  Images 
because  these  are  the  ones 


Flood,  drought  and  late  monsoon 
‘knock-on  effects  of  El  Nino  cycle’ 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


BRITISH  scientists  have 
proved  a connection  be- 
tween the  collapse  of  an- 
chovy fishing  In  Peru, 
drought  in  Australia  and  the 
late  arrival  of  the  monsoons 
in  India. 

These  economic  disasters 
are  knock-on  effects  of  El 
Nino,  the  cycle  of  warming  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  monsoon  connection, 
made  by  climatologists  work- 
ing on  computer  models  in 
Reading  and  other  British 
universities,  coincides  with  a 
British  Meteorological  Office 
warning  that  the  latest  El 
Nino  could  be  one  of  the 
worst. 

El  Nino,  an  oceanic 
weather  cycle  called  the  Child 
because  it  peaks  at  Christ- 
mas, has  been  blamed  for 
floods  in  Peru,  Chile  and  Ar- 
gentina, drought  in  the  Ama- 
zon rainforest,  bushflres  and 
drought  in  Australia,  the  de- 
struction of  coral  reds,  win- 
ter rains  in  Israel,  hunger  In  ; 
the  Sahel  and  harvest  failure 
in  the  US  corn  belt 
But  only  now  have  scien-  I 
lists  begun  to  work  out  its  , 
precise  role  in  the  global  I 


weather  machine.  Every  so 
often,  surface  water  in  the 
tropical  Pacific  becomes  3C  to 
4C  warmer  than  usuaL  This 
heat  has  a dramatic  effect  on 
ocean  circulation,  which  in . 
turn  affects  wind  and  weather  | 
patterns. 

What  happens  in  an  ocean 
as  big  as  the  Pacific  affects 
the  whole  globe.  One  effect  of 
the  warmth  is  to  stop  cold 
water,  rich' in  nutrients,  from 
welling  up  to  the  surface  to 


In  1982  G Nino  was 
blamed  for  £15bn 
of  disasters.  Nowit 
could  be  worse 


nourish  fish.  Another  is  to  al- 
ter wind  patterns  around  the 
tropics. 

This  year,  in  places,  Pacific 
ocean  temperatures  are  5C  to 
6C  higher  than  normal,  ac- 
cording to  the  Met  Office.  In 
1982  El  Nino  was  blamed  for 
£15  billion  worth  of  disasters 
worldwide.  This  year  things 
could  be  worse. 

“During  these  periods  the 
monsoon  tends  to  be  sup- 
pressed, compared  with  nor- 


mal years,  by  maybe  20  per 
cent,”  said  Alan  O’Neill,  a me- 
teorologist at  Reading  univer- 
sity, and  a leader  of  the  UK 
universities'  global  atmo- 
sphere monitoring  pro- 
gramme, Changes  like  that 
are  really  significant  for  the 
regional  economy  — in  fact 
the  world  economy.  The  nor- 
mal onset  is  June  1.  This  year 
It  was  delayed  to  June  9.” 

By  July  23  some  parts  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent  suffered 
flooding,  others  drought. 
Floods  in  Chile  have  been  the 
worst  for  a decade.  Peru  has 
declared  a state  of  emergency 
In  nine  out  of  24  regions.  Aus- 
tralia warned  last  week  that 
gross  domestic  product  could 
fall  1.5  per  cent  because  of  a 
severe  drought  In  the  wake  of 
El  Nino. 

The  warming  radiates  al- 
most around  the  whole 
planet  "It  may  displace  the 
jet  stream  and  bring  cold  air 
plunging  down  from  Canada," 
Prof  O’Neill  said.  "The  eco- 
nomic effect  is  considerable.” 

The  scientists,  working 
with  £6  million  over  five 
years  from  the  Natural  Envi- 
ronment Research  Council, 
have  yet  to  make  a link  be- 
tween the  floods  in  Europe 
now  and  a faraway  Pacific 
swelter.  “The  weather  in  mid- 


‘Smoking 
images  in 
magazines 
and  being 
exposed  to 
role  models  in 
poses  that 
look  ‘cool’ 
reinforce  the 
message  that 
smoking  is 
glamorous’ 


Supermodel  Kate  Moss  with  cigarette  in  hand 
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Glamour  images 


fuel  smoking  rise 
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kids  aspire  to,"  said  an  HEA 
spokesman. 

The  authority  asked  the 
views  of  around  150  young 
people,  aged  13  to  24,  and 
found  that  glossy  photogra- 
phy of  models  with  cigarettes 
was  influential.  The  young 
people  associated  images  of 
smoking  with  characteristics 
such  as  power,  individuality 
and  self-assertiveness. 

Lesley  Owen,  author  of  the 
report,  said;  "We  have  seen 
the  number  of  young  people 
smoking  increase  steadily. 
This  report  tries  to  under- 


stand the  triggers  that  are  en- 
couraging than  to  take  up  the 
habit  Using  smoking  linages 
in  magazines  and  being  ex- 
posed to  role  models  in  poses 
that  look  ‘cool’  reinforce  the 
message  that  smoking  is 
glamorous." 

The  report  coincides  with  a 
study  by  the  recruitment  firm 
Reed  Graduates  which  shows 
that  one  in  five  students  and 
recent  graduates  continue  to 
smoke  after  leaving  college. 
The  HEA  said  the  finding  was 
important  became  ft  challen- 
ged previous  assumptions 


that  smoking  was  associated 
with  poor  education  and  low 
socio-economic  status. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  students 
in  their  final  year  were  smok- 
ers. with  arts  graduates  being 
the  heaviest  smokers.  Thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  arts  graduates 
smoked  compared  to  20  per 
cent  of  maths  and  science 
graduates  and  16  per  cent  of 
social  science  graduates.  Nin- 
tey-six  per  cent  of  the  961 
final  year  undergraduates  or 
recent  graduates  in  the  sur- 
vey said  they  were  aware  that 
smoking  damaged  health. 


Dr  Owen  said:  “The  num- 
ber of  graduates  who  smoke 
is  disappointingly  high-  it  ap- 
pears to  buck  the  trend  of  de- 
clining levels  of  smoking 
among  well  educated  groups. 
It  is  worrying  that  highly  edu- 
cated adults  continue  to 
smoke  despite  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  health  risks.” 

Tom  Lovell,  manager  of 
Reed  Graduates,  said:  “There 
seems  to  be  some  backlash 
I against  healthy  living  among 
recent  graduates.  You  only 
have  to  wander  into  a pub  in 
a busy  working  area  to  see 


that  smoking  is  a widely  ac- 
cepted social  prop  among  this 
j group.  Starting  a new  job  can 
be  stressful,  and  If  some  of 
I vour  new  fellow  employees 
are  smokers,  group  cigarette 
breaks  can  seem  an  all  loo 
I easy  way  of  gaining 
acceptance."  • ■ i 

The  losiest  goverment  flg- 
i ures  for  1996  show  that  by  toe 
age  of  15,  28  per  cent  of  boys 
and  33  per  cent  of  girls  are 
| regular  smokers,  to  1982.  24 
per  cent  of  boys  at  this  age 
were  smokers  as  were  25  per 
cent  of  girls. 


Pom  suspect’s 
body  identified 


Blunt  lesson  in 
plain  English 


latitudes  is  quite  chaotic.  It : 
flaps  around  all  over  the 
place,”  said  Prof  O’NeflL  “We 
cannot  rule  out  the  effect,  but  | 
the  evidence  is  that  it  is 
unlikely” 

The  universities  group  is  | 
trying  to  make  sense  of  a 10- 
year  cycle  in  the  North  Atlan- 1 
tic,  which  brings  storms  or  j 
warm  air  from  the  US.  They 
believe  there  could  be  a pat- 
tern of  stormy  winters  fol- 
lowed by  less  stormy  seasons. 
Britain  could  now  be  in  for  a 
few  years  of  mild  winters. 

But  the  research  is  only  be- 
ginning. Prediction  is  a diffi- 
cult and  expensive  art,  and  if 
it  proves  wrong  — if  societies, 
for  Instance,  spend  money  to 
avert  floods  that  do  not  hap- 
pen — it  is  even  more  expen- 
sive. But  scientists  trying  to 
"model"  world  atmosphere 
patterns  on  supercomputers 
— a kind  of  artificial  reality 
climate  — have  every  incen- 
tive to  go  on  trying. 

“The  economic  benefits  are 
huge,  because  we  are  dealing 
with  a worldwide  economy,” 
said  Prof  O’Neill. 

“We  do  believe  the  ocean  is 
like  a big  thermal  flywheel  It 
lends  predictability  to  an 
otherwise  chaotic  atmo- 
sphere. But  there  is  quite  a 
way  to  go." 


THE  body  of  a man  found 
in  the  sea  near  a suicide 
spot  was  identified  yes- 
terday as  that  of  a public 
school  music  teacher  who  dis- 
appeared last  week  after 
being  charged  with  possess- 
ing indecent  photographs  of 
chfldren. 

Adrian  Stark's  car  was 
found  yesterday  In  a car  park 
at  Beachy  Head,  East  Sussex 
and  his  body  was  pulled  from 
the  water  by  a lifeboat  crew. 

Detectives  seized  a large 
collection  of  pornographic 
material  from  the  £8,000-a- 
year  St  John's  school  in 
Leatherhead,  Surrey.  Mr 
Stark,  aged  33,  had  been 
charged  with  three  offences  of 
possessing  indecent  photo- 
graphs of  children  and  balled 
pending  further  inquiries. 

Governors  suspended,  the 
teacher  as  director  of  music 
on  Wednesday,  the  same  day 
as  his  arrest  Commander 
Christopher  Pelley,  bursar  of 
St  John's,  said  yesterday: 
“The  governors  of  St  John’s 
have  this  morning  learnt  that 
the  body  recovered  from  the 
sea  yesterday  off  Beachy 
Head  was  that  of  our  director 
of  music. 

“Mr  Stark  had  been  at  the 
school  for  two  years  and  In 
that  time  had  proved  to  be  a 


gifted  musician  and  a tal- 
ented teacher  who  was  liked 
and  respected  by  everyone  in 
the  St  John's  community.  , 
“We  are  desperately  sorry 
to  hear  of  his  death  and  he i 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  every- 1 
one  at  the  school." 

A letter  would  be  sent  to 
parents  of  all  410  pupils  de- 1 
tailing  what  had  happened. 
Cm  dr  Pelley  hoped  that  , 
would  go  same  way  to  setting  I 
the  minds  of  parents  at  ease. 

The  Dover  coastguard  said 
the  partially -clothed  body  was 
found  by  a party  aboard  mo- 
torcruisers  three  miles  off  the 
coast  The  state  of  the  body 
was  consistent  with  a fan  | 
from  the  550ft  Beachy  Head j 
cliffs-  I 

St  John's  was  founded  in  | 
1851  in  north  London  for  the 
education  of  sons  of  the  I 
clergy.  It  moved  to  Leather- 
head  in  1872.  It  has  historic  i 
links  with  the  Church,  with  I 
many  former  boys  training 
for  the  ministry.  i 

Surrey  police  said;  “ “The  1 
material  seized  has  still  to  be 
reviewed  and  at  this  stage  we  | 
are  not  investigating  anybody  ' 
else."  Identification  was 
made  using  fingerprints. 

The  coroner  has  been  in- 
formed but  no  date  has  yet 
been  set  for  an  inquest 


David  Ward 


A SOCIETY  campaign- 
ing for  the  use  of 
simple  English 


/ Islmple  English 
revealed  at  the  weekend 
how  it  was  greeted  with 
very  blunt  English  when  it 
set  out  to  pay  ironic  tribute 
to  the  garbage  talked  by  a 
body  whose  business  is 
rubbish. 

George  Maher,  of  the 
Plain  English  Campaign, 
joined  representatives  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Greater 
Manchester  Waste  Disposal 
Authority,  which  deals  an- 
nually with  a million 
tonnes  of  garbage. 

Mr  Maher's  plan  was  to 
present  a Golden  Bull 
award  (bold  animal  on 
black  plinth)  to  the  author- 
ity in  recognition  of  the 
dense  prose  contained  in  a 
public  consultation 
document 

The  16-page  booklet, 
which  discusses  land-fill, 
incineration  and  recycling, 
is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  ever  submitted  to  the 
campaign.  It  refers  to  “the 
aerobic  composting  of  sepa- 
rately collected  putreacible 
household  waste  via  a dedi- 


cated kerbside  collection 
system  from  households 
and  the  creation  of  a use- 
able product”. 

It  also  mentions  “fluid- 
ised bed  incineration”  and 
“inamenity  associated  wife 
recycling  facilities’’,  no- 
tions which  felled  to  fire 
the  interest  of  council  tax 
payers:  just  70  out  of  2-5 
million  have  accepted  an 
invitation  to  respond. 

When  the  authority 
reached  the  part  of  its 
agenda  dealing  with  the 
document,  Mr  Maher  rose 
uninvited  to  hand  over  his 
award.  But  the  chairman 
spurned  the  proffered  bull 
and  another  member  is  al- 
leged to  have  muttered 
“piss  off  and  die”. 

Mary  Lawson,  of  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  which  is  cam- 
paigning against  the  con- 
struction of  new  incinera- 
tors, says  the  authority  has 
now  apologised. 

“How  can  you  have  a con- 
sultation process  based  on 
a booklet  no  one  can  under 
stand?  We  are  now  calling 
on  the  authority  to  pulp  the 
lot  and  on  our  local  coun- 
cils to  tell  the  authority  to 
start  again,  and  consult 
people  in  language  they  can 

understand.” 
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Sarah  Boseley  on  political  partnerships 


long-distance 


Robin  cook  is  not 
the  first  MP  to 
leave  his  wife  for 
a political  soul- 
mate and  he  will 
not  he  the  last.  The  House 
of  Commons  Is  hardly  con- 
ducive to  family  life. 

There  are  some  lonely 
m«u  — and  probably  now 
women  — wandering  the 
corridors  of  Parliament  of 
a weekday  evening.  Jour- 
nalists working  there  tell 
of  calls  from  unusually  ten- 
tative MPs  asking  if  anyone 
fancies  a curry  or  a quick 
drink.  The  hacks  have  a 
home  to  go  to.  MPs  from  the 
North  or  Scotland  are  ex- 
iled from  their  wives  and 
families  until  the  weekend, 
sentenced  to  an  empty  Lon- 
don Oat. 

For  a shadow  minister, 
let  alone  a cabinet  minis- 
ter, the  workload  Is  so  huge 
it  spills  over  into  every 
waking  honr.  A weekend  at 
home  is  dominated  by  a red 
box  full  of  papers  to  read,  a 
sack  of  mail  and  perpetual 
telephone  calls,  while  high 
on  the  minister’s  agenda  is 
the  desire  to  sleep  off  the 
past  week. 

It  does  not  leave  much 
time  for  the  sort  of  hus- 
band-wife discussions  — let 
alone  conjugal  relations  — 
that  keep  a marriage  buoy- 
ant. Julia  Cole  of  Relate, 
the  marriage  guidance 
council,  said:  “I  know  per- 
sonally as  a counsellor  for 
Relate  that  work  stress  can 
spill  over  into  domestic  life 
and  cause  people  to  feel 
sometimes  a sense  of  dis- 
connection with  their  part- 
ner because  they  are  so  pre- 
occupied with  work  that 
they  don’t  feel  able  to  talk 
to  them  about  the  everyday 
things  that  they  need  to 
discuss. 

“If  you  are  stressed  at 
work,  you  become  more  In- 
trospective, always  think- 
ing about  what  you  can  do 
to  change  this,  and  you  are 
not  making  the  normal  con- 
nections to  your  partner 
and  family  that  you  need  to 
do  to  have  a whole  life.” 
Paul  Flynn,  Labour  MP 
for  Newport  West,  whose 
book  Commons  Knowledge 
was  published  in  Mayr 


thinks  the  only  safe  way 
through  thk  ininwffeld  is 
for  the  partners  to  share,  a 
passion  for  politics..  While 
“serial  seducers  of  both 
sexes  roam  the  corridors”, 
he  says,  “rampant  lechery 
Is  still  uncommon.  Exhaus- 
tion is  an  effective  bromide 
for  the  great  majority  of 
parliamentarians. 

“The  prime  motive  for  in- 
fidelity is  the  divergence  of 
interests  between  partners 
created  by  parliamentary 
work.  The  good  MP  must  be 
deeply  absorbed  In  the 
work. 

“If  those  interests  are  not 
shared  by  the  partner,  div- 
isions In  the  relationship 
appear  and  widen 
dangerously. 

“More  relationships  are 
wrecked  by  the  excessive 
demands  of  the  parliamen- 
tary workload  than  by  the 
insistent  demands  of  the 
loins.  Relationships  are 
safe  and  strong  if  there  is 
shared  dedication  to  the 
work  of  the  MP.  Making 


your  spouse  your  secretary 
Is  the  best  way  to  avoid  the 
disruption  and  heartache  of 
making  your  secretary 
your,  spouse,”  says  Mr 
Flynn. 

A significant  number  of 
MPs  have  married  their 
secretary  or  . researcher  — 
Nigel  Lawson,  Norman 
Fowler,  Douglas  Hurd  and 
John  Blffen  to  name  a few. 
House  of  Commons  secre- 
taries are  usually  political 

awhnala  thaiwaalgaa.  Sara 

Keays,  whose  affair  with 
Cecil  Parkinson  lasted  for 
12  years,  during,  eight  of 
which  she  was  Ms  secre- 
tary, nearly  won  the  Con- 
servative nomination  for 
the  then  safe  seat  of  South- 
wark, Bermondsey  in  1982, 
the  year  before  she  became 

pregnant. 

At  the  extreme  end  are 
the  husband  and  wife 
double-acts,  such  as  the 
Bottomleys  and  the  Winter- 
tons  in  the  Commons,  to 
whom  one  might  add  the 
likes  of  Harriet  Harman 


Labour  starts  family  network 
to  act  as  support  group 


AY’S  intake  of  Labour 
MPs  must  know  by  now, 
if  they  did  not  before  the  elec- 
tion, that  a hard  road  lies 
ahead — for  their  families. 

To  support  them,  two 
women  whose  husbands  are 
MPs  have  set  up  the  Labour 
Party  Parliamentary  Partners 
Family  Association,  with 
Cberie  Booth  as  honorary 
president  and  Pauline  Pres- 
cott as  deputy  president 
Janet  Boateng.  wife  of  Paul, 
MP  for  Brent  South  and  die 
junior  health  minister,  and 
Bettina  Strang,  wife  of  Gavin, 
MP  for  Edinburgh  East  and 
Musselburgh  and  the  Trans- 
port Minister,  said  in  a state- 
ment: “We  recognise  that 
MPs’  partners  do  have  spe- 
cific needs  and  concerns. 

"These  may  range  from 
ajiiyj  holiday  events,  child- 
care arrangements,  family 
pressures,  bereavement  or 
simply  sharing  in  sodal  activ- 
ity. This  network  is  set  up  to 
enable  and  support  one  an- 


other as  well  as  building  and 
fostering  social  relationships.” 

Any  suggestion  that  this 
will  resemble  the  Conserva- 
tive Parliamentary  Wives 
Club,  which  for  many  years 
hag  organised  tea  parties  and 
coach  trips  to  stately  homes, 
is  firmly  dismissed.  The 
association,  which  will  have  a 
good  number  of  husbands  and 
male  partners  on  its  books,  is 
“in  no  way  modelled  on  the 
same  basis",  the  statement 
said.  No  doubt  it  would  not  be 
the  thing  for  a Conservative 
support  group  to  support  a 
Labour  support  group,  or  vice 
versa. 

The  Conservative  dub  is 
organised  by  Sally  Neubert, 
wife  of  the  former  MP  for 
Romford,  Sir  Michael.  He  is 
quoted  as  saying:  “It’s  just  an- 
other example  of  Labour 
copying  us.  They  have  done  it 
with  policy,  and  now  they 
have  done  It  with  this.  We 
suppose  imitation  is  the  sin- 
cerest  form  of  flattery.”  . 


and  her  trade  unionist  part- 
ner Jack  Dromey.  Dromey 
tried  himself  for  a Labour 
nomination  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, but  failed.  Margaret 
Beckett’s  husband  Leo  is 
her  office  manager. 

Tory  wives  have  tradi- 
tionally been  far  less  likely 
to  be  political  awimttla  than 
their  Labour  counterparts. 
They  have  kept  the  home- 
fires  burning,  the  pillar  of 
the  constituency,  cheer- 
fully putting  up  with  the  in- 
communicative « iid  absen- 
tee spouse  while  making 
jam  sponges  and  selling  raf- 
fle tickets  for  local  charita- 
bleevents. 

That  at  least  has  been  the 
image,  but  in  a BBC2  docu- 
mentary in  November  1995, 
Vanessa  Tfarniam,  the  wife 
of  Sir  John,  then  MP  fin* 
Exeter,  compared  them 
with  the  Stepford  Wives. 

“I  find  their  loyalty  to  a 
system  which  makes  them 
aiiit  their  families  such  vic- 
tims rather  puzzling,”  she 
said. 

“Look  at  all  the  broken 
marriages,  resentfril  wives, 
resentful  children.” 

Sally  Neubert,  chairman 
of  the  Conservatives  Wives 
Association  and  married  to 
Sir  Michael,  the  former  MP 
for  Romford,  once  told  the 
Mail  on  Sunday  that  the 
answer  was  not  to  stay  in 
the  country. 

“I  choose  to  live  in  Lon- 
don with  him.  I recommend 
it  to  all  the  wives.  At  least 
get  a little  pied-A-terre  yon 
can  visit  while  mum  looks 
after  the  kids  back  home 
for  a day.  I think  it’s  com- 
mon sense.  There’s  always 
a mass  of  women  all  want 
ing  to  marry  an  MP . ..Men 
in  the  public  eye  — if 
they’re  weak  enough, 
they’ll  falL” 

Ms  Cole  says  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  relationship  in 
the  office  that  ends  the 
marriage.  “People  may 
come  to  connselling  saying 
tt  is  the  affair  or  it  is  frlencb 
ship  that  is  the  problem; 
but  actually  in  my  opinion 
that  kind  of  strong  associa 
tion  with  somebody  Is  the 
last  act  on  the  stage.  There 
will  have  been  a whole  play 
before  that.”  - • 
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Call  to  weed  out 
comipt  police 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  Police  Federation 
has  suggested  the  intro- 
duction of  an  Indepen- 
dent investigation  system 
into  allegations  of  malprac- 
tice in  a letter  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  move  comes 
after  comments  by  senior 
police  officers  that  they  are 
unable  to  discipline  a small 
number  of  corrupt  officers. 

Fred  Broughton,  the  chair- 
man of  the  federation,  which 
represents  officers  in  England 
and  Wales  up  to  the  rank  of 
inspector,  has  written  to 
Jack  Straw  with  a solution  to 
the  long-running  argument 
between  the  Association  of 
Chief  Police  Officers  and  the 
federation. 

Mr  Broughton  says  that  an 
independent  system  which 
does  not  employ  police  offi- 
cers would  restore  public  con- 
fidence and  improve  morale 
in  the  service. 

The  federation  has  carried 
out  a poll  of  chief  constables 
and  found  that,  although  most 
are  happy  with  the  current 
system,  some  are  dissatisfied. 

The  federation  has  said  for 
many  years  that  if  people  are 
unhappy  about  the  police  in- 
vestigating police,  then  it 


would  have  no  problem  with 
a team  consisting  perhaps  of 
lawyers,  customs  officers,  or 
former  police  officers  taking 
on  the  task. 

Mr  Broughton’s  move 
comes  a week  after  Sir  Paul 
Condon,  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  told 
the  Guardian  that  the  present 
disciplinary  rules  were  being 
abused  by  a small  number  of 
officers,  thus  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  sack  officers  who  had 
misbehaved.  He  believes  that 
the  existence  of  such  officers 
has  a damaging  effect  on 
morale. 

Recently,  Ted  Crew,  Chief 
Constable  of  the  West  Mid- 
lands. said  that  he  believed 
there  were  officers  within  his 
ranks  who  should  not  be  in 
the  service.  He  claimed  that 
because  of  the  disciplinary 

procedures  he  could  not  sack 

thorn. 

Police  disciplinary  matters 
are  high  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Home  Secretary.  The  first  in- 
vestigation to  be  carried  out 
by  the  home  affairs  select 
committee  is  on  the  police 
disciplinary  process. 

The  Police  Complaints  Au- 
thority has  also  asked  Mr 
Straw  for  the  right  to  carry 
out  investigations  using 
people  from  outside  the 
service. 


Lucan’s  son  lays 
claim  to  peerage 


John  Ezard 


LORD  Lucan's  son  is  to 
begin  a legal  campaign  to 
win  the  peerage  his 
father  deserted  when  he  van- 
ished 23  years  ago,  wanted  for 
questioning  about  the  murder 
of  his  three  children’s  nanny. 

But  Lord  Bingham,  aged  29 
— whose  family  motto  is 
“Christ  is  my  hope”  — will  be 
lucky  to  achieve  ermine  be- 
fore Labour  abolishes  his 
right  to  vote  as  an  hereditary 
earl,  according  to  constitu- 
tional specialists. 

Too  many  of  those  who 
would  be  consulted  In  the 
legal  process  believe  his 
father  is  still  alive,  in  hiding. 
Scotland  Yard  said  Lucan’s 
file  was  stOI  open:  ’There  is 
no  proof  that  he  is  dead."  a 
spokesman  said. 

Worldwide  sightings  of  the 
missing  earl  are  reported  to 
police  almost  every  week. 

Lord  Bingham,  a City  of 
London  merchant  banker 
who  prefers  to  be  called 
George  Bingham,  was  six  on 
the  night  his  nanny,  Sandra 
Rivett,  was  found  bartered  to 
death  at  the  family  home  in 
Belgravia,  central  London. 
Lucan's  estranged  wife,  Ve- 
ronica, was  severely  injured. 
Lord  Bingham  has  told 


friends  he  will  seek  a writ  in 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  de- 
claring that  his  father  is  dead, 
since  he  has  not  been  seen 
alive  for  at  least  seven  years. 

The  issue  would  also  have 
to  be  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  House  of  Lords'  privi- 
leges committee.  This  could 
take  more  than  two  years. 

Lucan  has  been  officially 
sworn  dead  for  financial  pur- 
poses through  a court  order 
known  as  a deed  of  represen- 
tation, obtained  by  the  family 
in  1995.  This  stopped  short  of 
declaring  him  dead  or  allow- 
ing Lord  Bingham  to  take 
over  the  Family  title. 

Neither  did  it  affect  the 
Lucan  estate  in  Castlebar, 
County  Mayo,  where  several 

hundred  people  have  with- 
held their  ground  rent  since 
the  peer's  disappearance. 

At  stake  for  Lord  Bingham 
is  the  360-year-old  earldom, 
the  estate,  the  chance  of  re- 
deeming his  family  honour 
and  House  of  Lords  allow- 
ances of  up  to  £22,000  a year 
for  peers  who  attend  fre- 
quently. 

But  Harold  Brooks-Baker, 
of  Burkes  Peerage,  said:  “The 
committee  will  go  down  every 
avenue  to  see  if  there  is  any 
chance  his  father  Is  alive.  It  is 
very  likely  there  will  be 
stumbling  blocks.” 


“Iffs  not  that  every  effing  word  the  fashionable  Mr  Welsh 
effing  writes  is  an  effing  swearword.  It’s  just  that  he 
seems  to  use  foul  language  the  way  a Mexican  cooks 
chillies  - to  spice  up  something  that  is  essentially  bland.” 

Allan  Laing,  of  the  Herald  
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Millionaire’s  gift  splits  Chile  in  two 


The  efforts  of 
Douglas  Tompkins 
(above)  to  preserve 
a vast  ecological 
wilderness  and 
return  it  to  Chileans 
have  prompted 
the  fear  that  he  has 
a darker  purpose 


LECTR1C  light  is  a 
precious  commod- 
ity at  Douglas 
Tompkins's  estate 
-——In  southern  Chile, 
^tu>°ed.  EvenJn 
the  short  days  of  winter  the 
generator  is  used  for  only  an 
hour  m the  morning  and  from 
five  to  10  at  night 
He  could  let  the  lights  burn 
all  day  and  night:  the  Ameri- 
founder  of  the  Esprit 
clothing  empire  is  a min  inn, 
au^e  several  times  over.  But 

13  Part  or  his 
effort  to  halt  environmental 
destruction. 

“We  could  have  light  all 
day.  hut  that  means  burning 
tots  erf  fuel,  and  I don't  like 
that  So  we  economise 
“And  these  lights  require 
energy  coming  from  the 
techDo-mdiistrial  culture,  the 
extractive  economy,  the  refin- 
eries, the  pollution,  a military 

economy  — an  the  things  that 

are  involved  in  petroleum, 
mom  carbon  emissions  to  the 
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companies.  The  whole  thing." 

His  main  contribution  to 
tackling  “the  whole  thing” 
has  been  to  create  Pumalin 
Park,  a vast  nature  reserve  of 
fiords,  waterfalls,  ancient  na- 


tive forests,  sea  and  lakes, 
and  the  world's  last  remain- 
ing temperate  rainforest 

“It's  like  when  you  take  a 
clock  apart  They  say  the  first 
rule  of  intelligent  tinkering  Is 
to  save  all  the  pieces.  We  hope 
that  maybe  this  little  comer 
of  the  world  could  be  one  of 
the  pieces  that  could  he  saved 
fora  while." 

He  has  spent  years  buying 
up  land  piecemeal  to  create 
the  park,  only  to  offer  to  give 
it  away  to  be  preserved  and 
enjoyed  by  fliture  generations 
of  Chileans.  He  has  also  set  up 
three  foundations  which  offer 
190  grants,  totalling  almost 
£8  million,  each  year. 

Despite  this  largesse,  the 
project  has  attracted  furious 
opposition,  largely  from  na- 
tionalists, the  military  *nH 
development-minded  politi- 
cians. The  problem  is  that  his 
park  runs  from  the  sea  to  the 
Argentinian  border,  effec- 
tively cutting  Chile  in  two. 

The  wilder  speculation  con- 
cerns the  park's  possible  use 
as  a nuclear  dumping  site  or  a 
new  Jewish  homeland  in  Pat- 
agonia. Would  he  sell  the  land 
to  Argentina,  splitting  Chile 
in  two  and  giving  its  neigh- 
bour direct  access  to  the 
Pacific? 

He  confesses  that  he  is  tired 
of  putting  up  with  so  much 
harassment  and  having  to 
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‘It’s  like  when  you 
take  a clock  apart. 
They  say  the  first 
rule  of  intelligent 
tinkering  is  to  save 
all  the  pieces.  We 
hope  that  maybe 
this  little  comer  of 
the  world  could  be 
one  of  the  pieces 
that  can  be  saved1 


take  time  to  defend  his  project 
when  he  should  be  busy  devel- 
oping it  He  does,  however, 
understand  the  controversy. 

“This  way  of  thinking  and 
acting  is  fairly  new  in  the 
world  — it  will  take  some  25 
more  years  before  there  is  a 
widespread  consciousness  of 
the  rights  of  animals  and  the 
rest  of  the  non-human  world, 
putting  an  end  to  the  over- 
development that’s  destroy- 
ing the  planet" 

In  March,  weary  of  the 
battle,  he  froze  his  plans  to 
donate  the  park  to  Chile.  But 
last  month  the  government 
after  lengthy  negotiations, 


finally  granted  permission  for 
the  nature  reserve  to  go 
ahead.  Mr  Tompkins  lives 
with  his  wife  Erls  on  the 
750.000-acre  estate,  L500  miles 
south  of  the  Chilean  capital 
Santiago.  He  fell  in  love  with 
the  area  when  he  visited  it  on 
a skiing  trip  in  the  1960s. 

Now  they  grow  their  own 
food  (all  organic)  and  live 
without  newspapers,  radio, 
television  or  computers.  A 
shortwave  radio  and  two 
small  aeroplanes  axe  all  that 
connect  them  to  the  outside 
world  — and  even  the  planes 
be  grudgingly  considers  a 
harmful  necessity. 


Visitors  to  the  park  must 
first  travel  to  Puerto  Montt, 
then  take  the  ferry  to  ChaitSn 
and  a boat  to  Rlnflute.  From 
Santiago,  the  trip  takes 
nearly  24  hours. 

In  the  summer  the  Tomp- 
kinses start  their  day  at  6am, 
although  now,  in  winter, 
their  frugal  breakfast  is  at 
seven.  Mr  Tompkins  does  not 
believe  in  putting  his  feet  up. 
“The  harder  you  work:  the 
richer  you  get,”  he  says. 

A child  of  the  1960s  counter- 
culture, he  has  embraced  a 
simpler  life  and  rejected  the 
“advances”  of  the  modem 

world. 

“Tin  against  satellite  com- 
munications. I’m  against 
computers  of  all  kinds.  I'm 
against  television.  I'm.  against 
what  you  might  call  high- 
technology,  mega-technol- 
ogies  of  anykind. 

“The  techno-industrial 
world  is  destroying  our 
planet,  our  beautiful  planet, 
and  all  of  the  incredible  other 
non-human  organisms  that 
share  the  planet  with  us.  This 
is  morally  unacceptable." 

He  adds:  “When  you've 
identified  that,  then  you  have 
to  look  to  what  would  be  the 
alternative,  and  the  alterna- 
tive to  me  is  a gentler, 
human-scale,  organic  model, 
not  a mechanistic  model 
'Therefore,  how  can  we  go 


to  an  agrarian  appropriate* 
technology  model  and  at  file 
same  time  not  withdraw  to 
the  cave?  This  is  the  dilemma 
you  see." 

Three  large,  recently  built 
greenhouses  provide  vegeta 
bles  for  the  60  people  that 
work  on  the  property,  which 

Includes  a dairy,  organic  gar- 
dens and  a school  for  the 
workers*  children. 

He  is  also  promoting  agri- 
cultural models,  training 
local  workers  to  form  organi- 
cally In  hostile  environments 
in  which  crops  have  never 
been  cultivated  before.  The 
project  includes  dairy  farm- 
ing, experimental  plantations 
of  fruit  trees  and  honey 
production. 

The  Idea  is  to  diversify  the 
colonists’  sources  of  Income 
and  teach  them  to  market 
hand-made  woollen  goods  and 
other  folk  art  to  tourists  vislt- 
ing  Pumalin. 

Under  his  agreement  with 
the  government;  Mr  Tomp- 
kins will  transfer  ownership 
of  the  land  to  a special  foun- 
dation and  appoint  four  of  the 
seven  members  of  its  board. 
The  others  will  be  named  by 
Chilean  private  academic 
institutions. 

The  government  will  give 
the  land  sanctuary  status,  ex- 
empting it  from  property 
taxes,  and  Mr  Tompkins  will 


guarantee  free  public  access. 
Under  certain  conditions, 
government-approved  mining 
companies  and  other 
businesses  will  be  allowed  In. 

He  has.  agreed  not  to.  buy. 
any  more  land  in  the  region 
for  at  least  a year  while  Chile 
rewrites  the  law  on  land  pur-’ 
chases  in  strategic  southern 
areas. 

The  success  has  been  hard 
won,  but  he  recognises  that  It 
may  count  for  little  if  more 
fundamental  changes  are  not 
brought  about 

“Either  fixe  cars  have  got  to 
get  reduced  or  the  number  of 
people.  It’s  a dangerous  tech- 
nology,*'he  says. 

"You  have  to  reduce  coo- 
sumption.  or  you  have,  to 
reduce  the  people. 

“Those  are  the  three  criti- 
cal elements:  affluence,  tech- 
nology and  human  numbers. 
That’s  what’s  Impacting, 
over-impacting,  Ion] -the 
earth's  planetary  eco-systtan 
and  wiping  out  the  species. 

'So,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  in  some  form  or  anothery 
something  is  going  to  have  to 
go.  It  could  be  a little  bit  of  a& 
three,  could  be  all  of  am, 
could  be  a little  bit  of  two  of 
them. 

It  could  be  any  kind  of 
mixture,  but  the  impact  on 
planetary  ecosystems  has  got 
to  be  reduced.” 


Pumalin  Park, 
left,  which 
stretches  from 
the  Argentine 
border  to  the  sea, 
effectively  cuts 
Chile  in  two 


The  nature 
reserve,  right, 
includes  fiords, 
waterfalls,  lakes 
and  the  last 
temperate 
rainforest 


Israel  throws  a steel 
cordon  round  Arafat 


Brazil  considers 
police  reforms 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL  tightened  its  secu- 
rity stranglehold  around 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
yesterday,  threatening  to 
bring  Yasser  Arafat’s  Pales- 
tinian National  Authority 
(PNA)  to  its  knees  after 
Wednesday’s  double  suicide- 
bombing in  Jerusalem  by  sus- 
pected Islamic  extremists. 

The  army  deployed  more 
troops  around  Gaza  and  the 
seven  Palestinian-run  cities 
In  the  West  Bank  to  prevent 
anyone  entering  or  Leaving, 
as  part  of  security  measures 
Mr  Arafiat  has  called  “a  decla- 
ration of  war  on  the  Palestin- 
ian people’’. 

Thousands  more  soldiers 
and  reservists  were  drafted 
into  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv 
after  Intelligence  services 
warned  of  another  terrorist 
attack  yesterday.  But  despite 
a joint  investigation  by  Is- 
raeli and  Palestinian  police,  it 
was  no  clearer  who  had  orga- 
nised Wednesdays  attack  on 
the  Mahane  Yehuda  Jewish 
market,  in  which  L3  people 
died. 

Long  traffic  jams  built  up 
around  central  Ramallah,  the 
West  Bank's  administrative 


centre,  as  PNA  workers  from 
outlying  towns  tried  to  pass 
army  Checkpoints  to  reach 
their  offices. 

“Before,  people  were  get- 
ting in  on  the  side  roads,  but 


the  Israelis  have  got  those 
blocked  today.  There’s  virtu- 
ally no  one  at  work  today.  Ra- 
mallah is  dead,”  said  a PA 
office  worker. 

Israel  also  blocked  payment 
of  about  £15  million  it 
owesthe  authority  for  taxes 
and  tariffs  levied  on  Palestin- 
ian goods  and  workers.  This 
may  affect  Mr  Arafat’s  ability 
to  pay  the  Palestinians'  80,000 
civil  servants  and  police. 

On  the  Gaza  strip,  Israeli 
gunboats  forced  the  small  Pal- 
estinian fishing  fleet  out  of 
the  water  at  the  weekend,  and 
have  maintained  a naval 
blockade  sinoe. 

The  roughly  40,000  Palestin- 
ians who  work  in  the  Israeli 
economy  were  also  prevented 
from  going  to  their  fields  and 
factories. 

The  measures  are  intended 
to  force  Mr  Arafat  to  crack 
down  on  Islamic  militants  in 
hia  territory.  The  PA’s  secu- 
rity force  says  it  has  maH?  ar- 
rests but  wfll  not  repeat  last 
year’s  mass  internment  of 
activists. 

Israeli  forces  have  arrested 
more  than  100  militants, 
mostly  from  the  Hamaa  and 
Islamic  Jihad  groups,  in  areas 
under  Israeli  control 
DJibril  Rajoub.  the  head  of 
Mr  Arafefs  security  police, 
said  he  would  continue  to 
pool  Information  on  last 
week’s  bombing  with  his  Is- 
raeli counterparts  but  would 
not  agree  to'a  resumption  of 


fh  11-scale 
ordination. 

Mr  Arafat  told  journalists: 
“The  Israeli  government  used 
this  situation  and  this  inci- 
dent to  declare  war  on  the 
Palestinian  people,  their 
national  authority  and  their 
leadership  Instead  of  declar- 
ing it  against  terrorism.” 

The  Israeli  cabinet  secre- 
tary, Danny  Naveh,  said  the 
isolation  of  Palestinian  areas 
would  continue  until  Israel 
was  satisfied  with  the  FNA's 
anti-Islamist  measures. 

Israel  radio  quoted  him  as 
saying  the  clampdown 
stemmed  “from  the  fact  that 
the  Palestinian  Authority  is 
not  fighting  terror  and  its 


Candace  Plette 
In  Sao  Paulo 


THE  Brazilian  presi- 
dent, Fernando  Herl- 
que  Cardoso,  Is  to  ur- 
gently consider  proposals 
to  improve  public  security 
in  the  light  of  the  strikes  by 
police  forces  which  have 


left  the  population  in  many 
parts  of  the 


infrastructure". 

Mr  Arafat,  in  Egypt  for 
talks  with  President  Hosni 
Mubarak,  called  on  the 
United  States  to  Intervene  in 
the  deepening  crisis.  The  US 
special  envoy,  Dennis  Ross,  is 
expected  in  Israel  this  week 
with  proposals,  including  a 
temporary  freeze  on  work  on 
a controversial  Jewish  settle- 
ment on  the  outskirts  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  caused  the 
breakdown  of  talks  in  March. 

Mr  Arafat  shrugged  off 
pressure  on  another  front  at 
the  weekend  when  is  of  his  18 
ministers  offered  their  resig- 
nations after  a damning  par- 
liamentary report  on  corrup- 
tion. He  said  he  would  not 
react  to  the  offers  for  a "long 
period". 


— country 

unprotected. 

Last  week  he  described 
the  stoppages  — which 
have  led  to  a number  of  vio- 
lent confrontations  — as  an 

“uprising".  The  proposals, 
put  together  by  the  minis- 
try of  justice’s  secretariat 
for  human  rights  and  due 
to  be  sent  to  the  president 
early  this  week,  are  in- 
tended to  modernise  Bra- 
zil’s two  main  police  forces, 
civil  and  military,  by  with- 
drawing their  right  to 
strike  and  mairing  human 
rights  a compulsory  part  of 

their  train-  

ing. 


S.**no"rS-  The  strikes  have 
Increase^  revealed  a police 
force  in  crisis 


although 
other  bene- 
fits, such 


music  star  Fela  dies  of  Aids 


Matthew  Tostevln  In  Lagoa 


NIGERIA'S  maverick 
musician  Fela  Anlku- 
lapo-Euti,  who 
brought  Afro-music  beat  to 
an  international  audience, 
has  died  of  Aids.  “The  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  of 


Fela  was  heart  failure,  but 
there  were  many  complica- 
tions arising  from  the  Ac- 
quired Immuno-Deficiencv 
Syndrome,”  his  brother.  Dr 
Ollkoye  Ransome-Kuti.  told 
a news  conference. 

The  singer,  composer  and 
saxophonist,  who  was  58 
and  known  to  his  fans  ctm- 


Pfy  as  Fela,  died  on  Saturday 
after  several  weeks  of  flj- 
hess.  He  had  refused  treat- 
ment by  Western  and  tradi- 
uoual  Nigerian  doctors. 

Hundreds  of  people  eath- 
ere<*  Fela’s  home  to 
mourn  their  idoL 


as  life  insurance  and  pen- 
sions, are  suggested. 

If  President  Cardoso  ac- 
cepts them  they  can  be  en- 
acted Immediately. 

The  strikes  in  ll  states  — 
some  over,  some  still  con- 
tinuing — have  revealed  a 
police  force  in  crisis,  in- 
creasingly discredited  by 
acts  of  violence.  In  the  state 
of  Alagoas,  aimed  strikers, 
who  had  not  been  paid  for 
six  months,  clashed  with 
the  army.  In  Ceara,  five 
strikers  were  injured  and 
the  governor  ordered  the 
arrest  of  strike  leaden  and 
sacked  70  police  officers  a 
day  after  the  conflict. 

The  political  scientist 


Waldir  de  Goes  says  public 
order  has  broken  down  in 
many  states.  “Public  secu- 
rity Is  basically  at  the 
mercy  of  a force  which  does 
not  obey  its  officers,  there 
has  been  a break  in  disci- 
pline in  an  institution 
which  is  extremely  milita- 
rised and  the  government 
has  few  instruments  it  «an 
use  to  help.” 

Salaries  in  the  military 
police,  Brazil’s  largest 
police  force,  average  £243  a 
month.  It  Is  common  for  of- 
ficers at  the  lower  end  of  I 
the  pay  scale  to  have  to 
take  on  a second  Job,  typi- 
cally as  a security  guard. 
Officers  often  have  to  buy 
their  own  uniforms  or  face 
disciplinary  action.  Many 
of  the  lower-paid  live  in 
shanty  towns,  where  they 
face  discrimination.  The  dif- 
ference in  salary  between 
commanding  officers  and 
the  lower  ranks  is  one  of] 
the  worst  in  the  world.  In 
Sao  Paulo 
state,  the  av- 
erage anwnqj 
wage  Of  a 
police  colonel 
is  $11,000, 
while  a corpo- 

tal  receives 

just  $713:  a 
discrepancy  which,  ana- 
lysts say,  is  at  the  root  of  i 
the  insubordination  seen  in 
the  past  few  weeks. 

In  the  state  of  Minas  Ge- 
rais, the  police  went  on 
strike  after  their  officers 
a pay  rise  for 
Uwmselves  which  did  not 
metade  the  lower  echelons. 

The  crisis  is  not 
restricted  to  the  police: 
rather  it  highlights  the 
“rains  in  an  over-staffed 
and  inefficient  public 
administration. 

Most  of  the  states  already 
spend  more  than  60  per 
cent  Of  their  revenue  on  sal- 
aries, leaving  little  for  pay 
increases.  : 
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The  Guardian  International  and 
the  Observer  are  both  now  available 
by  subscription  throughout  France. 


Tnis  means  you  can  enjoy  the  Guardian  International's 
award  winning  journalism  every  day.  delivered  direct  to  you- 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


News  in  brief 


GERMAN  troops  unload  sands  of  soldiers  and  volnn*  hold  long  enough  for  floods  and  no  breaches  appeared  dykes  survive  until  the  end  of  Frankfurt-on-Oder 
sandbags  (above)  near  teers  worked  frantically  to  to  subside.  The  situation  in  the  dykes,  writes  Denis  of  the  week,  by  which  time  breaks,  300  square  miles  of  j 


the  town  of  Neu  Harden-  ensure  that  dykes  along  the  eased  yesterday  for  the  Staunton  in  Berlin . 


water  levels  are  expected  to  land  will  be  be  submerged  damage. 


Hun  Sen  resists  call 
for  prince’s  return 

CAMBODIA'S  second  prime  minister,  Hun  Sen,  fended  off  a 
call  by  south-east  Aslan  mediators  to  allow  the  return  of  his 
ousted  co-prime  minister.  Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh. 

In  talks  at  the  weekend,  the  foreign  ministers  of  Indonesia. 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian  Nations  (Asean).  urged  Hun  Sen  to 
ensure  the  safe  return  of  opponents  who  fled  or  have  remained 
outside  Cambodia  since  his  coup  a month  ago.  Afterwards, 
Asean  delayed  Cambodia's  entry  to  the  group. 

Indonesia's  foreign  minister.  All  Alatas,  said  Hun  Sen  had 
agreed  that  elections  he  has  promised  to  hold  next  year  would 
have  “no  meaning”  if  an  political  parties  were  not  "freely” 
Involved,  but  his  idea  of  “free”  remains  purposely  vague.  Mr 
Alatas  said  his  response  to  questions  on  whether  Prince  Ranar- 
iddh would  take  part  were  “not  so  straightforward”. 

Hun  Sen's  resistance  may  have  hardened  after  his  forces 
pushed  350  troops  loyal  to  the  prince  across  the  border  into 
Thailand  at  the  weekend.  — Nick  Cumming-Bruee,  Bangkok. 

Typhoon  kills  Briton 

A BRITISH  engineer  died  after  Jumping  Into  the  sea  to  rescue  two 
American  students  swept  from  a waterfront  promenade  of  bars 
and  restaurants  in  the  worst  storm  to  hit  Hong  Kong  in  more  than 
a decade.  Typhoon  Victor  arrived  mi  Saturday  night,  lashing  the 
territory  with  winds  erf"  up  to  75mph  and  torrential  rains.  All  air. 
sea  and  rah  services  were  halted. 

Tom  Lama  our.  aged  44.  leapt  into  pounding  waves  at  Stanley, 
on  the  south  side  cfHong  Eiong  Island,  to  help  the  students,  who 
bad  been  watching  the  typhoon  from  a sea-walL  Fire  services 
pulled  all  three  from  the  sea.  The  students  survived. 

Four  people  were  reported  missing  in  the  neighbouring  Chi- 
nese city  of  Shenzhen.  — Andrew  Higgins,  Hong  Kong. 


‘Son  of  Sam9  repents 

DAVID  BEKKOW1T4  the  serial  killer  nicknamed  "Son  of  Sam" 
who  20  years  ago  terrorised  New  York  City,  says  he  deserves  to  die 
for  his  crimes  and  that  he  prays  for  God's  forgiveness. 

In  a letter  to  the  Daily  News,  he  writes:  *1  have  nothing  but  deep 
regret  and  sorrow  for  all  that  has  happened  and  for  all  the  bad 
things  T ha™  do*1**  Tfl  ftrqilri  gnTytrlc  In  Hnw>  tr>  ehangn*  things  and 
stop  them,  I would.  However,  I cannot  go  back  and  undo  the 


berg  in  the  Oderbruch  Oder  river  between  Ger-  first  time  in  almost  three  But  government  officials  have  fallen  by  more  than  within  hours, 

region  yesterday,  as  thou-  many  and  Poland  would  weeks  as  water  levels  fell  said  It  was  vital  that  the  three  feet.  If  a dyke  north  photogr* 
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India’s  quiet  revolution 


Suzanne  Goldenberg,  in  the  first  of  three 
articles  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
independence,  considers  how  modernisation  is 
affecting  an  increasingly  urban  population 


THE  rising  sun  burns 
away  the  mist  that 
dings  to  the  green 
slopes  of  the  lower 
Himalayas  and  day 
breaks  with  the  patter  of 
horses'  hooves:  the  officer 
trainees  are  having  their  rid- 
ing lesson. 

At  the  Indian  Administra- 
tive Service  training  academy 
in  Mussoorie,  a somewhat 
raffish  hill  station  during  the 
Raj  and  now  a refuge  from  the 
summer  heat  for  the  Delhi 
moneyed  classes,  a new  crop 
of  civil  servants  are  waiting 
for  their  marching  orders. 

Within  a few  weeks,  they 
will  be  despatched  to  remote 
villages  and  fly-bitten  towns 
to  dispense  justice,  and  over- 
see budgets:  bureaucratic 
gods  wielding  power  over  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  people. 
To  many  Indians  the  district 
collector  or  district  magis- 
trate is  tbe  government,  the 
human  embodiment  of  a 
bureaucracy  that  Is  bloated, 
callous  and  corrupt 
Open  competition  to  tbe  In- 
dian Civil  Service  was  intro- 
duced In  1855.  and  even  after 
India  won  independence  in 
1947  it  was  the  favoured 
career  of  the  best  and  the 
brightest  young  men.  (This 
year,  too,  there  were  only  12 
women  in  a class  of  80). 

Under  the  British,  the  civQ 
service,  along  with  the  army. 


was  the  glue  which  held 
together  an  anarchic  land  so 
rich  in  language,  culture  and 
religion  that  its  propensity 
for  division  spawned  a wealth 
of  cliches. 

Historians  believe  that  the 
changes  of  the  past  10  years, 
chiefly  market  reforms  and 
the  rise  of  Dalit  (formerly  un- 
touchables) and  lower  caste 
politicians,  will  have  the  most 
profound  effect  on  India  since 
It  became  self-sufficient  in 
food  grains  in  the  1960s.  But 
many  of  this  year's  IAS  grad- 
uates believe  the  steel  trap  of 
the  Raj  will  survive. 

“Everyone  cannot  sit  in 
Delhi,  Bombay  or  Bangalore 
selling  computer  chips,  soaps 
and  shampoo.  Someone  has  to 
do  the  grass  roots  develop- 
ment," said  Gaurav  Dwivedi, 
the  son  of  a Delhi 
businessman. 

Riding  lessons  are  no 
longer  compulsory  at  the  IAS 
academy,  and  recent  gradu- 
ates are  much  less  likely  than 
their  predecessors  to  while 
away  their  evenings  In  sleepy 
district  towns  with  bridge 
and  classical  music,  after  din- 
ing on  tomato  soup,  vegetable 
bake  and  creme  Caramel- 

Modernity  has  arrived.  A 
country  of  villages  is  slowly 
becoming  urban.  At  Indepen- 
dence 85  per  cent  of  Indians 
lived  in  rural  areas,  by  2010 
only  40  per  cent  will. 


Like  Murli  Katare,  who  left 
his  village  in  the  western 
state  of  Maharashtra  for  a 
hovel  in  suburban  Bombay, 
they  will  encounter  a world 
in  which  there  Is  a concept  of 
rights.  If.  like  Mr  Katare,  they 
are  Dalits,  or  belong  to  a 
lower  caste,  they  may  get  a 
lowly  government  job  through 
affirmative  action. 

Twenty  years  after  he  ar- 


him  liberally:  behaviour  that 
once  would  have  been  taboo 
for  a woman. 

The  old  political  orthodox- 
ies are  also  vanishing-  TtirHaw 
socialism  — centralised  plan- 
ning rather  than  a welfare 
state  — is  out  of  fashion.  In- 
dia’s pride  in  its  democracy, 
which  once  embraced  secular- 
ism and  religious  tolerance, 
equality  and  public  probity,  is 


‘Everyone  cannot  sit  in  Delhi,  Bombay 
or  Bangalore  selling  computer 
chips,  soaps  and  shampoo’ 


rived  In  Bombay,  Mr  Ka tare’s 
home  remains  a two-room 
shack  so  tiny  that  the  spare 
clothes  for  a family  of  six  dan- 
gle from  the  rafters.  Sewage 
gurgles  along  the  open  drain 
by  the  doorstep. 

Mr  Katare  has  grown  so 
used  to  the  notion  of  affirma- 
tive action  that  he  cannot  find 
it  In  his  heart  to  be  grateful: 
the  job  was  his  by  right  as  a 
Dalit  “So  what  if  the  govern- 
ment has  given  me  a Job,”  he 
said.  “The  work  came 
through  nine  months  after 
they  promised  it" 

Beside  him  on  the  plastic- 
webbed  cot  his  wife.  Shanta, 
displays  another  kind  of  em- 
powerment by  interrupting 


more  easily  satisfied,  requir- 
ing merely  a promise  to  hold 
regular  elections.  The  genteel 
Anglophile  politicians  have 
given  way  to  a new  kind  of 
leader:  rural,  lower  caste  and 
sometimes  criminaL 

Mr  Dwivedi  believes  fer- 
vently that  the  Institutions 
must  be  preserved  if  the  cen- 
tre is  to  hold.  “We  still  need 
continuity,  that  idea  of  a steel 
frame  that  is  the  bureau- 
cracy. The  IAS  Is  still  going  to 
hold  India  together,"  he  said. 

But  for  how  much  longer? 
“Maybe  30  years  down  the 
road  you  may  not  need  a dis- 
trict collector,"  said  the  acad- 
emy's director,  B.  S.  Bawan. 

That  the  Indian  bureau- 


cracy could  contemplate  its 
own  demise  would  have  been 
unthinkable  a decade  ago. 
That  it  is  possible  now  owes 
much  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  government,  and  an  ad- 
mission that  the  centralised 
planning  and  strict  licence 
controls  that  prevailed  during 
the  first  40  years  of  indepen- 
dent India  have  foiled. 

Slogans  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  have  given 
way  to  anthems  to  the  mar- 
ket, now  touted  as  the  remedy 
for  a level  of  deprivation  that 
exceeds  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
Half  of  India’s  under-fives  are 
malnourished,  48  per  cent  of 
its  960  million  people  cannot 
read  or  write. 

In  New  Delhi,  where  a new 
vehicle  is  registered  every 
three  minutes,  college  stu- 
dents in  Levis  and  Reeboks 
congregate  at  McDonalds  or 
Pizza  Hut,  and  cable  opera- 
tors deliver  nearly  40  satellite 
television  channels,  such 
rural  realities  barely  register. 

"It’s  one  thing  to  deregulate 
imports;  it’s  another  thing  to 
Improve  schools  or  the  health 
care  system,”  said  Jean  j 
Drfize,  who  has  written  a I 
critique  of  the  reforms  with  ! 
the  Harvard  economist  Amar- 
tya  Sen.  "This  is  a much 
harder  thing  to  do.  But  unless 
these  issues  are  taken  on  we 
aren't  going  to  see  any , 
changes  in  the  mass  deprlva- ! 
tion  we  see  today.”  i 

But  the  changes  are  fur- 
ther-reaching— and  their  im- 1 
pact  more  unpredictable  — 
than  opponents  of  liberalisa- 
tion would  credit  They  are 
even  approaching  the  rolling 
red  earth  of  Bihar,  where 
caste  tensions,  feudal  land- 


lords, and  massive  corruption 
have  conspired  to  keep  the  In- 
dian state  with  the  greatest 
mineral  wealth  the  poorest  in 
the  country. 

Around  Damua.  a village  in 
southern  Bihar,  the  soft  red 
earth  is  giving  way  to  Oat 
black  sheets  of  coal:  opencast 
mines  that  are  being  devel- 
oped by  an  Australian  com- 
pany. one  of  the  foreign  bene- 
ficiaries of  liberalisation; 
until  recently  coal  mining 
was  a government  monopoly. 

There  is  no  school  in  Da- 
mua, no  doctor,  nurse  or 
clinic,  and  when  the  rains 
come,  as  they  do  at  this  time 
of  year,  the  river  flows  so  fast 
and  swollen  that  the  normal 
route  to  town,  crossing  it  on 
foot,  becomes  too  deadly. 

“This  is  a jungle  area,"  said 
Kishun  Ganju,  one  of  the  few 
men  in  Damua  who  can  write  ■ 
a simple  sentence.  "IT  a poor  ! 
person  gets  sick  or  goes 
hungry,  who  Is  there  to  see? 
We  can't  even  afford  to  rebuild 
our  bouses  if  they  fall  down.” 

Mr  Gaqju  Is  a member  of  an 
indigenous  tribe  which  has 
lived  in  Damua  since  time  im- 
memorial, but  he  would 
gladly  see  the  land  eaten  up 
by  the  strip  mines  creeping 
towards  the  village-  The  gov- 
ernment told  the  village  five 
years  ago  that  it  wanted  its 
land  for  the  coal  But  they 
have  yet  to  hear  more. 

“We  want  them  to  come," 
he  said.  "We  can’t  grow  any- 
thing here.  The  population  is 
increasing  and  we  are  getting 
poorer  day  by  day.  We  are  liv- 
ing on  hope.  What  we  want 
are  jobs." 

Next : Pakistan : the  death  of  a 
dream 


Call  for  EU  politics  to 
abandon  its  frontiers 


Stand-off  in  El I relations 
with  Iran  set  to  continue 


The  think-tank  Demos  says  parties  must  be 
multi-national  to  achieve  goals  in  Europe, 
writes  Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


POLITICAL  parties 
must  become  multi- 
national If  they  are  to 
be  effective  at  European 
level,  according  to  a pam- 
phlet published  today  by 
the  left-leaning  think-tank 
Demos. 

The  pamphlet.  Politics 
Without  Frontiers,  by 
Mark  Leonard,  comes  as 
several  political  groups  are 
reassessing  their  positions 
in  the  European  Union  in 
the  run-up  to  enlargement. 

The  report  is  also  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  tbe 

Elite  373  million  citizens  in- 
creasingly feel  cut  off  from 
decision-making  and  disil- 
lusioned with  Europe’s  in- 
stitutions and  their  ability 
to  Influence  them. 

But  the  pamphlet's  mes- 
sage also  comes  at  a time  of 
widening  splits  on  the 
European  left  between 
Tony  Biair’s  market-orien- 
tated New  Labour  and  the 
more  interventionist,  stat- 
ist approach  championed 
by  Continental  govern- 
ments such  as  Lionel  Jos- 
pin’s Socialists  in  France, 
Lord  Whitty,  Labour’s 
fbrmer  general  secretary 
and  now  its  European  co- 
ordinator, Is  quoted  In  the 
pamphlet  as  telling  its 


author:  ’‘Genuine  Euro- 
pean parties?  Not  In  my 
lifetime!  Not  in  yours!” 

But  the  debate  is  also  cur- 
rent on  the  European  right. 
An  assessment  by  the  Euro- 
pean People’s  Party  — the 
centre-right  Christian  Dem- 
ocrat grouping  to  which 
British  Tory  MEPs  are  affil- 
iated — concludes  that 
without  forming  more  stra- 
tegic alliances  with  parties 
farther  to  the  right,  includ- 
ing the  French  Gaullists 
and  the  Italian  Forza 
Europa,  it  may  never 
regain  a majority  in  the 
European  Parliament. 

The  pamphlet  argues:  “In 
the  economy  and  culture 
the  world  Long  ago  tran- 
scended national  bound- 
aries. In  our  systems  of  gov- 
ernance, too,  power  has 
moved  beyond  frontiers. 
The  time  has  come  for  poli- 
tics without  frontiers.” 

It  suggests  that  nation- 
ally-organised parties  are 
unable  to  seize  control  of 
the  EC’s  agenda  and  tackle 
forces  such  as  business  and 
finance  systems,  which  are 
now  international. 

The  pamphlet  claims  that 
existing  EU  Institutions, 
such  as  the  Parliament,  the 
Council  of  Ministers  and 


the  Commission,  were  set 
up  not  to  solve  problems 
but  to  avoid  them,  and  so 
lack  a coherent,  politically- 
led  approach. 

Decision-making,  It  ar- 
gues, is  undemocratic  at 
present  because  90  per  cent 
of  decisions  are  taken  by 
national  civil  servants; 
50  per  cent  of  legislation  is 
decided  in  Brussels;  and  de- 
cision-making is  frag- 
mented and  sectoral,  its 
agendas  set  by  interest 
groups  — such  as  the  agri- 
culture lobby  — rather 
than  by  strategic  planning. 

The  pamphlet  says  that 
only  political  parties  orga-  ] 
nised  internationally  could 
deliver  dear  strategic  goals 
and  decision-making  with  , 
legitimate  popular  support 
“A  European  fixture  with- 
out European  parties  does 
not  add  up.” 

The  European  People's 
Party  report,  which  is  cir- 
culating among  MEPs,  is 
sceptical  whether  the  party 
can  ever  win  a majority 
again  in  the  European  Par- 
liament as  old  allegiances, . 
such  as  those  based  on  reli- 
gious affiliations,  weaken. 

It  says;  “The  Christian 
Democrats  are  building 
Europe  and  tbe  Socialists 
are  ruling  it  ...  In  the 
European  Parliament  in 
particular  the  situation ! 
seems  to  be  hopeless.” 
Politics  Without  Frontiers,  by 
Mark  Leonard,  £9.95,  from  i 
Demos,  iek 0171-353 4479. 


Our  Correspondent 
In  Brussels 


EUROPEAN  govern- 

ments are  expected 
today  to  reject  sugges- 
tions by  Iran  that  they  should 
renew  their  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Tehran,  broken  off 
earlier  this  year  after  Iranian 
leaders  were  implicated  in  a 
terrorist  attack  in  Berlin  five 
years  ago. 

The  European  Union  tried 
earlier  this  month  to  secure  a 
return  to  diplomatic  normal- 
ity before  Mohammed  Khata- 
mi’s swearing  In  as  Iran's 
president  yesterday. 

The  invitation  to  the  EU 
states  to  return  their  ambas- 
sadors effort  was  made  at  the 
weekend  by  the  outgoing 
president.  Hashemi  Rafsan- 
jani,  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  defiant  threats. 

Mr  Rafsanjani,  speaking  on 
Iranian  television,  said  the 
return  of  the  ambassadors 
had  been  approved  by  Ayatol- 
lah All  Khamenei,  the  coun- 
try’s spiritual  leader.  “They 
[the  EU]  asked  os  recently  If 
they  could  come  back  and  the 
leader  of  the  revolution 
agreed  they  could,  but  he  said 
that  Germany  must  come 
last,"  he  said. 

Mr  Khatami,  regarded  as  a 
liberal  in  Iranian  religious 
terms,  won  a sweeping  vic- 
tory with  70  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  the  elections  last  May. 

At  his  installation  yester- 
day in  a religions  ceremony 


President  Khatami:  Seeking 
international  reconciliation 

in  a mosque,  attended  by  Aya- 
tollah Khamenei  and  other 
mullahs,  he  called  for  interna- 
tional reconciliation  in  a 
statement  which  pointedly  ex- 
cluded the  United  States  — - 
the  regime’s  old  enemy. 

“Internationally  we  seek 
peace  and  security,  and  the  | 
message  of  our  revolution  is  j 
the  message  of  spirituality, 
peace  and  security.  But  be- , 
cause  we  want  this  for  all  of  j 
humanity,  we  oppose  the 
high-handedness  of  certain 
big  countries,"  he  said.  ' 

Diplomatic  efforts  between  1 
the  EU  and  Iran  have  been 
under  way  to  end  the  break  in 
relations  which  followed  the  | 
trial  in  Germany  of  Iranians 
accused  of  massacring  Iran- 
ian Kurdish  exiles  In  a Berlin 
restaurant  The  court  impii- ' 


cated  Iranian  government  in 
the  killings. 

Led  by  Germany,  hitherto 
one  of  the  keenest  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Tehran.  14  of  the  15 
EU  governments  — the  excep- 
tion was  Greece  — withdrew 
their  ambassadors,  ending 
the  policy  of  “constructive 
dialogue". 

They  agreed  earlier  in  the 
summer  to  return  their  en- 
voys to  Iran,  but  rescinded 
the  decision  when  the  Iranian 
government  said  the  German 
ambassador,  Horst  Besch- 
mann,  would  not  be  welcome. 

"You  must  sort  yourselves 
out,  Mr  Rafsanjani  said  in  his 
interview. 

“If  you  wish  to  worts  with 
Iran  you  should  not  resort  to 
such  a ploy.  They  think  that 
we  will  retreat  in  the  foee  of 
this  pressure  and  make  con- 
cessions, but  they  have  real- 
ised that  Iran  is  for  stronger 
than  to  be  frightened.  This 
has  not  ended  yet" 

The  European  Commission 
in  Brussels  said  yesterday 
that  there  had  been  no  change 
In  the  position  that  an  mem- 
ber states  should  be  allowed 
to  return  at  the  same  time. 

A spokesman  for  the  Ger- 
man foreign  ministry  said: 
“The  Luxembourg  presidency 
has  tried  to  bring  about  the 
return  of  EU  members  to 
Tehran  without  discrimina- 
tion, but  this  effort  has  foiled. 
The  ball  is  now  in  their 
court" 

l.aador  oomniant,  pag>  a 


Berkowitz,  aged  44,  is  serving  six  consecutive  terms  of  25  years- 
to-life  after  he  killed  six  people  and  wounded  seven  others  in  a 
yearlong  rampage  before  his  arrest  in  August  1977.  He  earned  his 
nickname  after  leaving  a note  at  the  scene  of  a shooting  which 
read:  “I  am  a monster.  I am  the  Son  of  Sam. AP.  Nan  York. 


Liberia ‘will  rise  from  ashes’ 

CHARLES  TAYLOR,  Liberia's  former  warlord,  was  sworn  in  as 
president  an  Saturday . Two  weeks  after  winning  75  per  cent  of  the 
vote  in  the  west  African  country’s  first  election  after  seven  years 
ctf war,  he  promised  to  set  up  commissions  immediately  to  guaran- 
tee human  rights  and  promote  reconciliation. 

“Liberia  has  burnt  itself  fbr  seven  years  but  will  rise  from  the 
ashes  again, " he  told  an  audience  in  the  capital  Monrovia  that 
included  eight  African  brads  of  abate.  Among them  was  the 
Nigerian  leader.  General  SaniAbacha.  whose  troops  comprised 
die  bulk  of  an  African  peace-keeping  force  credited  with  ensuring 
security  during  the  largely  trouble-free  vote. 

Peace-keeping  troops  maintained  a heavy  presence  around  the 
Centennial  Hall  in  central  Monrovia,  one  erf  the  few  buildings  not 
badly  damaged  m the  fighting  that  engulfed  the  capital  from  April 
to  June  last  year.  Hundreds  were  kflled  and  about 2,000 foreigners 
had  to  be  evacuated. — AP,  Monrovia. 


WORKERS  try  to  remove  a crane  that  fell  on  railway  lines 
In  a Rome  station  yesterday  during  work  to  remove  an 
express  train  that  derailed  on  Saturday.  Italy’s  north- 
south  network  was  disrupted,  delaying  tens  of  thousands 
of  travellers.  — AP,  Rome.  photograph;  fiuppo  montbportc 


Scare  squashes  tomato  sales 

STORES  of  tomatoes  have  been  rotting  in  the  southern  Indian 
city  of  Bangalore  after  local  newspapers  reported  that  eating  them 
could  cause  cancer. 

Despite  assurances  from  doctors,  many  people  are  refusing  to 
buy  tomatoes  after  tbe  health  authorities  said  that  pesticides 
sprayed  on  vegetables  were  carcinogenic. — AP.  New  Delhi 


Mandela  plea  pondered 

THE  Indonesian  g mynmpnf  is  mngiderteg  releasing  a jaitori 
East  Timorese  rebel  leader  after  a request  from  the  South  African 
president,  Nelson  Mandela,  the  official  Antara  news  agency 
reported  at  the  weekend. 

“President  Suharto  win  take  the  contents  of  the  letter  into 
consideration  before  making  a final  decision,”  Murdiono,  minis- 
ter at  the  state  secretariat  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Mr  Mandeta  said  to  Pretoria  last  week  that  he  had  written  to 
President  Suharto  recommending  that  Xanana  Gusmao  should  be 
freed.  He  is  serving  a 20-year  prison  sentence. 

During  his  visit  to  Indonesia  last  month,  Mr  Mandela  held  an 
unprecedented  meeting  with  Gusmao  with  President  Suharto’s 
approval.  Murdiono  said  Mr  Mandela  made  the  request  as  part  of 
bis  efforts  to  help  find  a solution  to  the  21-year  conflict  In  the 
former  Portuguese  colony.  — AP,  Jakarta. 


Nemtsov  faces  more  fire 

IN  A FRESH  attack  on  Russia's  leading  reformist  politician,  the 
Novaya  Gazeta  newspaper  has  accused  the  first  deputy  prime 
minister,  Boris  Nemtsov,  of  delaying  a decree  from  the  president 
ordering  officials  to  declare  their  personal  income. 

The  weekly  said  he  had  delayed  the  decree  so  that  he  could 
avoid  declaring  the  royalties  be  is  to  receive  for  his 
autobiography. 

The  report  contained  an  alleged  transcript  of  a telephone 
conversation  between  Mr  Nemtsov  and  the  entrepreneur  Sergei 
Lisovsky.  In  the  transcript,  Mr  Nemtsov  allegedly  tells  him  that 
the  royalties  issue  “has  beccane  political"  and  urges  him  and 
Moscow’s  Vagrius  publishing  house  to  speed  up  the  transfer  of 
£62,0M  in  fees  for  his  book  The  Provincial  Man- 

Yesterday’s  report  came  a day  after  Mr  Nemtsov  vowed  to  sue  a 
businessman  who  accused  him  of  taking  more  than  £500,000  In 
bribes  when  he  was  governor  of  the  Nizhny  Novgorod  region. 
Recent  polls  have  named  Mr  Nemtsov  Russia's  most  trusted 
politician — wh  ich  may  pyplain  the  attacks. — AP,  Moscow. 


Beef  over  McDonald’s  map 

THE  East-food  chain  McDonalds  has  caused  outrage  in  Austria 

with  new  placemats  featuring  amap  of  toe  country  based  on  the 

division  of  the  country  used  by  Hitler. 

McDonakTstold  the  daily  DfeKurier  newspaper  mat  it  bad 
simply  wanted  to  highlight  the  beef-producing  regions  of  Austria 
the  paper  mats  which  cover  Ifs  trays.  Thermits'  division  of 

Austria  into  seven  districts,  instead  of  nine,  exactly  matches 
Hitler’s  plan  for  the  country,  which  he  annexed  in  1938. 

McDonald's  Austria  marketing  director.  Barbara  Enzinger, 
caBed  the  blunder  “an  unfortunate  coincidence".  The  mats  will  be 
remxrvedfctHn  its  7S.0TO  outlets. --Retfen  Vienna. 
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What  a tawdry 
telling  of  a tale! 

In  an  ideal  world,  no  one  cares 

IS  IT  ANYONE’S  business  whether  Robin  Cook  has  left 
his  wife?  Yesterday  the  News  of  the  World  made  sure  it 
became  the  media’s  business  by  publishing  the  story 
across  three  pages  — and  thus  obliging  Mr  Cook  to 
confirm  its  truth  publicly.  Specialists  on  these  matters 
noticed  that  the  NoW  did  handle  the  story,  by  its  own 
standards,  with  a touch  of  mildness.  There  was  no 
mention  of  “love  nests”  or  "cheating”.  The  Murdoch 
injunction  to  go  easy  on  Labour  may  be  presumed  still 
to  be  effective.  Nevertheless,  all  the  people  involved  — 
Mr  Cook  and  his  new  partner  and  ids  whole  family  — 
have  been  stripped  of  their  privacy  precisely  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  needed.  Anyone  who  has  been  involved 
in  a similar  emotional  upheaval,  through  divorce  or  the 
upsetting  of  a relationship  (and  that  would  include  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Guardian’s  — and  the  Now’s  — 
readers  and  staff)  knows  that  such  episodes  are  painful 
enough.  Mr  Cook  has  acknowledged  that  he  is  a public 
figure  and  that  his  private  affairs  may  attract  attention 
but  that  cannot  justify  such  a massive  focus  upon  them. 

The  moral  justification  for  publishing  the  story  is 
tenuous.  The  Labour  Party,  unlike  the  last  Conserva- 
tive government,  has  never  made  an  issue  of  ‘‘family 
values’*.  No  senior  Labour  figure  has  poured  scorn  on, 
or  censured,  those  who  choose  — or  are  forced  by 
circumstances  — to  live  as  single  parents.  No  doubt 
some  Labour  candidates  did  include  biographical  de- 
tails about  their  family  in  their  election  manifestoes, 
and  encouraged  their  partners  to  canvass  for  them.  This 
would  be  a threadbare  pretext  for  exposure  unless  it 
were  required  that  every  MP  should  made  an  honest 
declaration  of  his  or  her  emotional  as  wen  as  financial 
interests.  The  other  usual  pretexts  — the  possibility  of 
blackmail,  or  of  prejudicing  the  minister’s  judgement . . 
are  more  than  usually  thin  in  this  case  too. 

It  would  be  as  well  to  recognise  that  the  real  reason 
for  exposing  Mr  Cook's  new  relationshp  is  no  more  nor 
less  than  this:  the  NoW  found  it  out  and  knew  it  would 
make  good  copy.  For  better  or  for  worse  — no,  let’s  be 
honest  and  say  decidedly  for  worse  — such  stories  sell 
newspapers  and  will  be  published.  The  Mail  on  Sunday, 
scooped  by  the  NoW,  remade  its  front  page  with  the 
loaded  headline  "Family  Values?”  and  threw  in  another 
gobbet  of  gossip.  Mr  Blair's  chief  of  stafi  is  involved  in  a 
relationship  with  someone  who  is  actually  “expecting 
his  child”.  This  is  doubly  distasteful  stuff  The  husband 
in  question  is  separated  from  his  wife  who  — by  the 
Mail’s  own  account  — * has  come  to  terms  with  the  new 
relationship.  It  is  even  more  tawdry  to  suggest  that  an 
impending  childbirth  (complete  with  picture  of  preg- 
nant mother-to-be)  has  any  relevance. 

The  Conservative  vice-chairman  Alan  Duncan  tried 
to  have  his  moral  cake  and  eat  it  yesterday  by  saying 
that  MPs’  private  lives  should  be  a private  matter — but 
then  blaming  Peter  Mandelson  for  having  stirred  up 
press  censure  of  similar  Tory  cases  in  the  past  The 
Labour  Party’s  Uxbridge  by-election  leaflet  referring  to 
Lord  Parkinson’s  "indiscretion”  14  years  ago.  which  Mr 
Duncan  also  cited,  was  stupid  and  wrong.  Mr  Mandel- 
son must  defend  himself  and  dispel  the  suspicion  that 
he  may  be  too  willing  , to  cut  comets  in  fighting 
elections.  But  as  to  the  past,  the  media’s  appetite  did  not 
need  a nudge  from  him  or  anyone  else.  And  it  was  Tory 
values,  not  those  of  Labour,  which  gave  it  the  peg  on 
which  to  hang  its  prurience.  Perhaps  a few  Tories  may 
see  a glimmer  of  opportunity  now  in  bracketing  the 
Cook  affair  subliminally  with  Labour's  first  hundred 
days  and  the  Uxbridge  result  The  majority  will  take 
wiser  counsel  and  back  off.  if  only  because  of  the 
reflection  that  — but  for  the  grace  of  someone  else  — 
they  too  might  find  themselves  there. 

Mr  Blair’s  statement  said  that  in  an  ideal  world  all 
marriages  would  be  lasting,  but  pointed  out  that  in 
truth  these  situations  do  arise.  The  phrasing  is  a shade 
too  easy,  does  he  mean  all  marriages  should  last 
including  those  that  have  lost  hope?  But  that  is  another 
debate.  What  is  beyond  question  is  that  in  an  ideal 
world  the  personal  trauma  of  the  Code  family  would  not 
have  been  splashed  across  the  Sunday  papers.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Iran  edges  forward 

But  can  the  West  help  discreetly? 

IRAN  HAS  BEEN  the  Great  Satan  for  the  United  States 
(and  vice-versa)  for  a very  long  time — except  for  a brief 
wobble  during  the  allied  Gulf  War  against  Iraq.  Euro- 
pean countries  too  have  been  alienated  by  suspicions  of 
terrorist  involvement  and  — particularly  for  Britain  — 
the  Salman  Rushdie  affair.  Against  this  background, 
hopes  of  change  under  the  new  president  Mohammed 
Khatami  who  took  power  in  Tehran  yesterday  have 
been  very  muted.  Yet  it  would  be  a mistake  to  talk  down 
too  for  the  possibility  of  more  hopeful  changes — and  in 
doing  so  perhaps  to  make  them  less  likely. 

Mr  Khatami  comes  to  power  with  a mandate  for 
change  in  a victory  largely  produced  by  the  votes  of  the 
alienated  middle  classes,  women  who  yearn  from 
freedom  and  normality,  and  young  people  seeking  a 
more  modern  lifestyle  and  a less  repressive  cultural 
environment.  Mr  Khatami  'won  the  ballot  himself  on  a 
programme  which  acknowledged  the  need  for  “plural- 
ism and  variety  of  views.”  In  Iran,  those  words  are  not 
easily  said. 

The  new  president  has  a difficult  balancing  act  ahead. 
He  has  to  appease  a conservative  Majlis  or  parliament 
led  by  his  defeated  election  rival  who  is  also  the 
parliamentary  speaker.  He  must  operate  in  the  shadow 
of  Ayatollah  Ali  Khamenei,  the  nation’s  supreme  spiri- 
tual leader  and  successor  to  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  Much 
of  Iran's  external  operations  including  support  for 
Hezbullah  groups  in  the  Lebanon  and  Saudi  Arabia  are 
controlled  by  the  fundamentalist  network,  not  by  the 
president  The  hardliners  have  been  successful  in 
arresting  some  leading  liberals  on  the  eve  of  Mr 
Khatami’s  accession.  There  is  clearly  a struggle  ahead, 
but  the  very  feet  of  contention  between  different  views 
is  encouraging. 

Helping  Mr  Khatami  to  ease  Iran  forward — without 
giving  ammunition  to  the  hardliners  — will  be  diplo- 
matically delicate.  But  the  West  must  make  a serious 
effort  to  do  so,  and  finding  a formula  to  get  the  EU 
ambassadors  baric  to  Tehran  would  be  a start  Half  of  all 

Iranians  still  live  in  poverty,  in  a country  which  is  the 
world’s  third  largest  oil  exporter.  Iran’s  reform  forces 
need  discreet  encouragement  the  story  of  the  revolu- 
tion is  for  from  over. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

S=^rS'  ln  ’the  public’s  interest 


Invasion  of  the  hobnailers: 

a great,  new  British  film  drama 


THE  advertisement  for  an 
I anti-drugs  co-ordinator 
(July  31)  was  couched  in  mili- 
tary terms,  with  its  "battle 
against  drugs”  and  words 
such  as  strategy,  operations, 
mobilise  and  recruitment  In 
this  clinic,  we  see  it  rather 
differently.  There  is  a need  to 
spend  hours  listening  in  the 
consulting  room,  refusing  to 
give  up  because  of  tantrums 
or  relapses,  staff  being  avail- 
able when  panic  stations 
reign,  late-night  home  visits 
when  all  hell  breaks  loose. 

The  war,  if  we  call  it  such, 
will  be  won  in  doctors’  sur- 
geries and  clinics,  school 
classrooms,  police  interview 
rooms,  with  drug  outreach 
workers  on  the  streets  and. 
above  all,  in  the  homes.  The 
drug  czar  should  be  a great 
enoonrager. 

(Dr)  J A Garfoot 
Lay  bourne  Clinic, 

Lay  bourne  House, 

Admiral’s  Way, 

London  E14  9UH. 

Regarding  your  article 
(Public  “prepared  to  pay 
GP  fiees”,  August  2)  perhaps 
we  should  remind  ourselves 
that  the  public  already  con- 
tributes a huge  amount  to  pay 
GP  fees.  They  are  not  volun- 
tary workers;  they  receive 
high  salaries  and.  under  the 
present  system,  are  paid  not 
only  for  sick  patients,  but  also 
for  the  majority  of  well  pa- 
tients who  are  not  in  need  of 
their  services. 

Shirley  Baker . 

Yew  Tree  Cottage, 

78  Adlingtan  Road. 

Wilms  low,  Cheshire  SK9  2BS. 

I HE  principal  problem  with 
I Radio  4 (Letters,  August  2) 
is  that  it  is  not  properly  ad- 
vertised on  TV  and  is  patheti- 
cally under-represented  in 
Radio  Times.  The  potential 
audience  (Including  an  in- 
creasingly educated  younger 
audience)  is  unlikely  to  be 
aware  of  what  is  on  offer. 
Stephen  Lavan. 

12  The  Jordans. 

AHesley  Park, 

Coventry  CV5  9JT. 


by  train  drivers  is  deemed 
by  the  rail  operators  to  merit 
a “5”  in  its  pantheon  of  penal- 
ties (Train  drivers  find 
reward  in  a close  shave  and 
light  lunch.  August  2).  does  it 
not  follow  that  an  employee 
who  shaved  off  the  offending 
article  would  add  duplicity  to 
his  crime? 

Gavin  Greenwood. 

80  Ditchline  Road, 

Brighton  BNl  45G. 


THE  Governments  pro- 
posals for  new  data  pro- 
tection legislation  (Pri- 
vacy law  may  curb  the  media, 
August  l)  fail  to  resolve  im- 
portant questions  of  principle. 

The  Government  has 
refrained  from  going  into  any 
detail  on  how  properly  to  bal- 
ance the  right  to  freedom  of 

expression  with  data  protec- 
tion rights.  Although  this  is  a 
delicate  exercise,  we  believe 
that  the  new  data  protection 
law  should  be  framed  to  allow 
any  person  accused  of  privacy 
invasion  to  offer  the  defence 
that  It  was  done  In  the  public 
interest  In  addition,  a gen- 
eral distinction  could  be 
made  between  ordinary  indi- 
viduals and  those,  such  as 
politicians,  who  place  them- 
selves in  the  public  domain. 

While  giving  the  Data  Pro- 
tection Registrar  a limited 
power  to  “require  the  provi- 
sion of  information”,  the  pro- 
posals stop  short  of  granting 
fell  powers  of  audit  In  other 
countries,  such  as  Germany, 
data  protection  authorities 
have  the  power  to  demand  ac-. 1 
cess  to  data  processing  sys- 
tems and  facilities  to  check 
compliance  with  the  rules. 
Such,  audit  powers  are  impor- 


Pound  advice 

YOUR  Leader  on  the  over- 
valued pound  (July  28) 
reminds  us  of  the  narrow 
base  from  which  decisions  on 
interest  rates  have  always 
been  made.  Now  that  the 
Chancellor  has  relinquished 
control  of  interest  levels,  it  is 
even  more  important  that  this 
weakness  be  remedied. 

The  monetary  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Bank  of  Ragland 
has  no  deep  knowledge  of 
manufacturing  industry, 
being  drawn  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  financiers  and  aca- 
demic economists.  Hence  the 
clamours  of  protest  from  the 
CBL  and  on  inns  in  manufac- 
turing, at  the  acute  damage 
which  the  over-valued  pound 
is  doing  to  exports. 

A manufacturing  council 
should  be  established  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  including 
representatives  of  employers 
and  unions  in  manufacturing. 
Its  role  should  be  to  distil  ad- 
vice and  give  guidance  on  the 
consequences  for  industry  of 
sterling  valuation  and  inter- 
est rates. 

Roger  Lyons. 

Gen  Sec,  Manufacturing 
Science  and  Finance  Union. 
33-37  Moreland  Street, 

London  EC1V8BB. 


Cant,  especially  with  regard  to 
files  that  are  exempted  from 
the  rules  on  subject  access, 
such  as  police  files. 

Peter  Noorlander. 

Justice, 

58  Carter  Lane, 

London  EC4V  5AQ. 

I SHARE  your  views  that  a 
balance  has  to  be  struck  to 
ensure  that  “the  public  inter- 
est” does  not  mean  “that 
which  interests  the  public.” 
Perhaps,  however,  you  should 
have  given  more  space  to  the 
other  aspects  of  the  proposed 
legislation  that  will  affect  the 
wider  public  and  other 
industries. 

Much  of  what  you  report  as 
“new"  exists  in  the  current 
legislation,  the  Data  Protec- 
tion Act  1964,  including  pre- 
cautions when  processing 
sensitive  data;  individuals’ 
right  of  access  to  their  own 
information;  and  exemptions 
for  police  and  security 
purposes. 

The  directive  upon  which 
the  proposals  are  based,  and 
which  requires  that  .the.  UK 
law  is  in  place  before  the  end 
of  October  1908,  has  been  in 
the  public  domain  since  early 
1995.  Yet  many  small  compa- 


nies, and  some  larger  organi- 
sations, are  as  yet  unaware  of 
bow  the  existing  data  protec- 
tion law  affects  them,  and 
they  are  the  ones  that  will 
find  it  difficult  and  perhaps 
expensive,  to  meet  the  more 
stringent  requirements  of  the 
new  Act 

With  regards  to  your  self- 
interest  perhaps  the  over- 
riding publishing  maxim 
ought  to  be  that  the  privacy  of 
the  individual  should  be 
respected  and  maintained  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  it  Is 
against  the  public  interest  to 
do  so.  This  would  not  prevent 
the  journalism,  faking  {dace, 
only  perhaps  the  reporting  of 
some  of  it  In  such  great  detaiL 

If  tiie  individual  is  a person 
who  wants  to  put  their  per- 
sonal Information  in  tile  pub- 
lic arena,  they  should  be 
allowed  to-do  so  and  should 
not  complain  if  the  details 
they  give  are  then  scrutinised 
— and,  where  necessary, 
errors  In  their  claims  are 
reported  — purely  in  the  pub- 
lic interest 
Ian  S Bnckland. 

Keep  IT  Legal, 

55  Curbar  Curve, 

Inkersall. 

Chesterfield,  Derby  S43  3HP. 


AS  a former  senior  officer  of 
the  British  Film  Institute, 
I view  Alan  Parker’s  coming 
1 appointment  as  chairman  as  a 
disaster  without  precedent  in 
, the  history  of  British  arts  in- 
stitutions (Director  joins 
BFTs  Tumipheads,  July  30). 
Parker’s  competence  as  a 
commercial  film-maker  is  not 
at  issue.  What  is  at  issue  is 
the  extent  to  which  his  hob- 
nailed anti-intellectualism  is 
| with  the  role  of 

BFI  chairman. 

On  watching  A Turn!- 
phead's  Guide  To  British  Cin- 
ema, the  three-part  series  he 
presented  for  ITV  in  1986,  I 
recall  feeling  profoundly 
ashamed  that  it  might  be  seen 
in  other  countries,  and  its  ig- 
norant prejudice  and  mlsin- 
I formation  be  read  as  cbarac- 
' teristic  of  British  film 
culture.  It  revealed  a ertp- 
plingty  limited  understanding 
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Moor  is  less 

THIRTY  years  on,  the  objec- 
I tors  to  the  southern  route  of 
the  Okehampton  bypass  have 
been  proved  right  (Bypass 
“fails  to  cut  lorries,”  July  31). 
We  said  in  1979  that  a southern 

route  would  not  reduce  heavy 
traffic  through  Okehampton 
because  much  of  it  was  going 
to  the  industrial  estate,  which 
is  on  the  north  side. 

Now  part  cf  a medieval  deer- 
park,  two  glorious  river  val- 
leys, ancient  monuments  and 
beautiful  woodlands  have  been 
destroyed  — and  all  for  noth- 
ing; Nothing,  that  is,  unless  we 
learn  from  this  disaster. 

Kate  Ashbrook. 

President  Dartmoor 
Preservation  Association. 
Princetown,  Devon  PL20  6QF. 


YOUR  headline  is  not  a fair 
reflection  of  the  findings 
from  the  RAC  Foundation 
research -into  th*  faparta  of 
the  Okehampton  bypass, 
which  showed  that  71  pa-  cent 
of  people  surveyed  were  satis- 
fied that  lorry  traffic  had  been 
reduced.  And  Devon  County 
Council  reports  that  nine  lor- 
ries use  the  bypass  for  every 
one  that  goes  into  the  town. 

The  research  coincided  wife 
the  opening  of  a new  relief 
road  for  the  industrial  estate 
that  will  take  further  vehicles 
from  Okehampton  High  Street 
It  is  also  acknowledged  that 
the  local  weigh  bridge  is  in  the 
wrong  place,  drawing;  as  it 
does,  traffic  into  town. 

Frank  Cook. 

Regional  Director, 

Freight  Transport  Association, 
Queens  Avenue,  Bristol  BS8 ISE. 


of  the  wider  contexts  of  mm 
culture.  I know  of  no  analo- 
gous figures  in  other  areas  of 
British  art  (music,  theatre  or 
painting,  say)  with  such  a Jar- 
ringly narrow  view  of  their 
field  of  activity.  . 

Parker’s  appointment  can 
also  be  criticised  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ideologies 
of  some  of  his  films.  It  is 
ironic  that  Chris  Smith,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Culture, 


A Country  Diary 

THE  NORTHERN  PENNJNES: 
The  cluster  of  lonely  two-thou- 
sanders  to  the  north  of  Hart- 
side  summit  w ere  collected  on 
a day  almost  as  bad  as  the  one, 
a few  weeks  earlier,  when  we 
had  been  forced  to  abandon 
the  trip  before  it  had  started. 
We  couldn’t  chicken  out  a 
second  time,  so  the  other  day 
we  trudged  on  through  the 
rain  and  thick  cloud  over  the 
featureless  tops,  seeing  noth- 
ing except  a couple  of  Ord- 
nance Survey  trig  points, 
some  usefbl  sections  of  fence 
and,  in  the  middle  of  nowhere, 
a four-sided  gritstone  pillar, 
perhaps  five  feet  high  with 
letters  on  its  sides.  This  was 
Tom  Smith's  Stone,  a feature 
marked  on  the  map  lying  on 
the  Cumbria-Northumberland 
boundary,  with  three  fences 
leading  off  in  different  direc- 
tions and  a few  rotting  fence- 
posts  showing  a possible 
fourth  line  — probably  the 
parishes  indicated  by  the  let- 
ters an  the  stone. 

We  can  only  guess  at  the 
identity  of  Tom  Smith.  Pea> 
haps  he  was  some  high  official 


Mfrrifo  and  Sport,  should  hon- 
our the  maker  of  Midnight 
Express.  And  when  histori- 
ans and  black  activists  com- 
plained to  Parker  that  his 
film  Mississippi  Burning  ig- 
nored the  blacks’  own  role  in 
ending  formal  segregation,  he 
did  not  even  understand  the 
nature  of  their  argument 

God  knows  BFI  policy 
needs  clarification,  but  it 
should  not  become  the  band- 
maiden  of  British  commercial 
cinema.  Its  terms  of  refer- 
ence, which  begin:  “TO  en- 
courage the  art  of  the  film 
. . need  to  be  made  concrete 
and  Integrated  with  regard 
not  just  to  film-making,  hut 
archiving,  book  and  magaalne 
publishing,  library  and  infor- 
mation sendees,  exhibition 
and  education. 

I very  much  doubt  if  a man 
who  has  consistently  voiced 
populist  and  anti-intellectual 
opinions  is  the  right  person  to 
oversee  such  policy  revision. 
Colin  McArthur. 

(ex-Head.  Distribution  Dkvbton. 
British  Film  Institute). 

154  Walter  Road. 

London  SE145LU. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter  oora 
are  more  likely  to  appear.  Please 
supply  a full  address.  We  regret 
we  cannot  acknowledge  letters  - 
that  are  not  published 


in  days  gone  by  who  decreed 
that  the  stone  should  be  setup 
at  this  point,  or  maybe  he  was 
the  poor  labourer  who  had  the 
job  of  putting  it  in  place— and 
getting  it  the  right  way  round 
if  the  initials  really  mean 
something.  To  the  south,  the 
stone  is  protected  by  a section 
of  quite  appalling  bog  that, 
under  the  worst  conditions, 
might  be  almost  impassable.  I 
only  hope  that  Tom  didn't 
have  to  trundle  his  stone 
along  this  route  and,  indeed, 
how  on  earth  was  it  taken  to 
the  site  from  any  direction? 

There  should  be  views  from 
the  highest  of  our  tops  into  the 
Scottish  border  counties  and, 
southwards,  the  Cross  Fan 
panorama  will  be  prominent, 
but  we  had  to  be  content  with 
the  line  of  the  fence  vanishing 
into  the  cloud,  after  being 

reassured  by  the  compass  feat 

it  was  leading  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  also  comforting 
to  know  that  the  cafe  on  Hart- 
side  summit  — at  1.903ft  prob- 
ably the  highest  cafe  in  Eng- 
land — is  not  far  away. 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


Confessions  of  an  old  byelection  fixer 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersfey 


Before  Richard 

Rosser,  chairman  of 
Labour’s  byelection 
panel,  takes  all  the 
credit  for  losing  Uxbridge  to 
toe  Tories,  let  me  claim  my 
place  in  history  as  part  origi- 
nator of  the  scheme  by  which 
the  party  “imposes”  candi- 
dates on  reluctant  constituen- 
cies. Sometimes,  as  I watch 
the  House  of  Commons  on 
television,  I feel  a midwife's 
pride  in  the  success  of  Mem- 
bers whom  I brought  into  the 
parliamentary  world  — 
against  the  wishes  of  local  ac- 
tivists, who  now  regard  them 
with  a mixture  of  awe  and 
affection. 

There  may  have  been  some- 
thing special  about  the  selec- 
tion at  Uxbridge.  The  man 
who  was  the  local  choice  be- 
haved with  such  restrained 
loyalty  that  no  one  can  doubt 
that,  if  he  had  been  chosen,  he 
would  have  fought  the  good 
tight  But  when  ‘'imposition'1 


was  invented,  its  aim  was  to 
protect  the  party  from  candi- 
dates who  self-destructs  in 
mid-campaign. 

Admittedly,  the  best  exam- 
ples of  byelection  suicide 
come  from  America.  A Repub- 
lican candidate  fighting  for  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives as  an  unrepentant  iso- 
lationist flooded  his  congres- 
sional district  with  a leaflet 
which  offered  his  opinion  on 
the  second  world  war.  ’it’s 
nothing  to  do  with  us.”  Voters 
awoke  on  palling  day  to  the 
news  that  Japan  had  bombed 
Pearl  Harbour.  A Democrat, 
who  sued  for  divorce  — ad- 
mittedly after  nominations 
closed  — unwisely  printed 
posters  that  urged  “Said  this 
man  to  Washington.”  When 
newspapers  revealed  that  the 
divorce  petition  cited  20  co- 
respondents, his  opponent 
added  a postscript  “The  wife 

you  save  may  be  your  own.” 

The  failings  of  Labour 
by  election  candidates  were 
less  spectacular.  But  some  of 
them,  to  say  the  least,  did  not 
seem  likely  to  attract  the  500 
personal  votes  which  some- 
times make  the  difference  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat-  We 


decided  to  change  the  selec- 
tion process  immediately 
after  a Scottish  contest  in 
which  Labooar’s  man  had 
Love  tattooed  on  one  set  of 
knuckles  and  Hate  on  toe 
other.  Gerald  Eanfinann  (who 
knows  about  these  things) 
says  that  Robert  Mitcham 
was  similarly  decorated  in 
Night  Of  The  Hunter,  and 
ended  up  murdering  Shelley 
Winters.  We  therefore  antici- 
pated an  adverse  swing 
amongst  film  buffs. 

I was  more  worried  by  the 
claim  that  Neil  Kinnock  had 
promised  to  separate  English 
and  Scottish  railways  after 
devolution.  The  fact  that  the 
Labour  leader  had  not  spoken 
on  the  subject  disturbed  me 
less  than  the  discovery  that 
our  candidate  believed  tom- 
separation  involved  a discon- 
nection of  the  lines  north  of 
Carlisle  and  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

The  seeds  of  discontent 
with  local  autonomy  were, 
however,  sowed  several  years 
earlier  In  Greenwich.  The 
candidate  was,  in  a way,  per- 
fectly adequate  — sincere,  in- 
dustrious. committed  to  the 
community  which  she  had 


served  as  a councillor,  and 
anxious  to  please.  She  had, 
however,  what  in  those  dis- 
tant days  we  would  call  “a 
left-wing  background"  and 
was  found  guilty  of  extrem- 
ism by  association.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  a militant 
health-service  shop  steward 
during  toe  Winter  of  Discon- 
tent As  a result  newspapers 
treated  her  with  an  unre- 
strained brutality,  which 
was,  in  my  by  election  experi- 
ence, unique. 

On  polling  day  Nell  Kin- 
nock  and  I met  with  toe  three 
shadow  cabinet  members  who 
bad  been  conscripted  to  ap- 
pear on  radio  and  television 
in  order  to  explain  away  toe 
inevitable  defeat.  I suggested 
that  they  were  entitled  — per- 
haps even  required —to  attri- 
bute toe  result  to  the  induced 
unpopularity  of  the  candi- 
date. They  honourably 
refused.  After  some  heated 
discussion.  Kinnock  said  that 
we  could  all  agree  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  avoid  such 
situations  arising  in  the 
future.  The  idea  of  guiding 
toe  local  party's  choice  was 
gone.  And  quite  right  too. 

Despite  toe  horrors  of  the 


Greenwich  result,  that  south 
London  campaign  remains  in 
my  memory  for  providing  one 
of  the  most  joyous  mornings 
in  all  my  Labour  Party  life. 
Denis  Healey  and  I went  on 
the  stump  together  and  were 
prominently  displayed  at  the 
front  from  the  open-topped 
campaign  bus.  He  — shadow 
foreign  secretary  — shouted 
slogans  about  Europe.  I — 
shadow  Chancellor  — shouted 
slogans  about  the  econommy. 

Behind  us,  toe  real  star — an 
actor  from  On  The  Buses  in 
London  Transport  uniform  — 
shouted,  “Hold  very  tight, 
please”  and  "No  more  room  in- 
side.'' No  doubt  distracted  by 
toe  competition.  Denis  did  not 
notice  an  overhanging  branch. 
It  gouged  a horizontal  wound 
along  his  forehead.  The  did 
hero  refused  to  stop  for  first 
aid.  Eventually,  the  blood  coag- 
ulated in  his  eyebrows. 

Our  cavalcade  came  to  rest 
in  the  shopping  centre,  where 
Denis  noticed  that  a ladies* 
hairdressing  salon  was  offer- 
ing pensioners'  concessions. 
Pushing  open  the  door  and 
grinning  so  broadly  that  toe 
maifed  blood  began  to  crack, 
he  offered  himself  for  a cut- 


price  trim.  The  young  manag- 
eress screamed  and  fled.  De- 
nis moved  from  chair  to  chair 

and,  looking  up  at  toe  elderly 
customers  under  the  hair- 
dryers, asked  them  to  agree 
that  he  would  benefit  from  a 
short  back  and  sides.  As  far 
as  I recall  none  of  them  bad 
an  immediate  heart  attack. 
But  I cannot  be  certain,  for  l 
stood  by  the  door.  Next  to  me 
was  a lady  dressed  in  black. 
She  had  a mourner’s 
expression. 

The  shadow  foreign  secre- 
tary noticed  her  and  called 
cheerfully  across  the  salon. 
"You  don’t  look  very  happy.” 
When  the  lady  replied,  *Tffi 
not,"  Denis  invited  her  to 
reassure  him  that  toe  was  not 
a Conservative.  “I  am.”  -she 
confessed.  "What,”  he  per- 
sisted, “have  you  got  to  be 
conservative  about?”  She  told 
him,  ’Tve  got  a bit  of  money 
in  the  bank.”  Denis  smiled  (I 
like  to  think  affectionately)  at 
me.  “Meet  Roy  Hattsrslay,” 
he  said.  “He’s  the  man  who's 
going  to  take  it  off  you  after 
the  general  election.”  At 
least,  nobody  in  Uxbridge 
could  accuse  Gordon  Brown 
of  making  a similar  mistake. 
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James  Meek 

IT  WOULD  be  misleading 
®»y  there’s  nothingto 

dejnivanovo^tyof 
ondes)  at  5.12am  because 

that  would  suggest  that  if 
only  the  train  arrived  at  six 
on  a Saturday  night  you'd 
nave  time  to  dash  to  the 
hotel,  shower,  slip  into  the 
casnal  ensemble  and  launch 
into  the  multi-ethnic  din- 
JOR;  world  cinema  and  hal- 
lucinogenic clubbing  which 
is  Ivanovo  by  night. 

It’s  fair  to  say  that  what- 
ever time  the  train  arrives 
m Ivanovo,  early,  late  or 
high  noon,  the  prospects  are 
going  to  be  the  same.  A 
dozen  kiosks  selling  Turk- 
ish champagne  and  Ukrain- 
ian chocolates,  a drunk 
with  a face  the  colour  of  an 
overripe  strawberry  on  a 
Park  bench,  and  a tram  held 
together  by  prayer  and 
fuse  wire  to  take  you  to  your 
friend’s  flat  to  freshen  up. 

You  do  have  friends  in 
Ivanovo,  don't  you?  Why 
else  would  you  go  there? 
"City  of  brides"?  That  was 
long  ago,  before  the  mins 
closed,  when  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  nubile 
textile  workers.  City  of 
bribes,  more  like,  mate. 

The  designers  of  Russian 
train  schedules  thought 
that  way.  Why  else  would 
the  main  train  from  Mos- 
cow to  Ivanovo,  Train  num- 
ber 662,  leave  the  Russian 
capital  at  10.05pm  and  ar- 
rive at  5. 12am?  And  don’t 
think  that  gives  you  a cou- 
ple of  hours  to  lie  dreamily 
in  your  berth,  sipping  an  ex- 
quisite cup  of  Turkish  cof- 
fee and  nibbling  a cinna- 
mon bun.  You’ve  got  five 
minutes  to  get  out  other- 
wise it’s  off  to  the  depot. 

There  are  trains  like  the 
Moscow-Ivanovo  sleeper  all 
over  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  astonishingly  punc- 
tual. leaving  too  late,  arriv- 
ing too  early,  and  giving 
just  enough  time  in  be- 
tween to  settle  into  a sleep 
way  too  short  It’s  hard  to 
see  why  there’s  a sleeper 
from  Moscow  to  Ivanovo  at 
all,  let  alone  why  it’s  the 
main  train.  It’s  hardly  as 
far  as  London  to  Manches- 
ter. and  Oat.  My  seven-hour 
night  crawl  by  rail  turned 
into  a three-hour  breeze  by 
caron  the  way  back. 

If  only  ex-Soviet  trains 
ran  HkeTGVs.  Berlin  to 
Beijing  in  two  days.  As  it  is, 
you’d  be  lucky  to  make  it  In 
a week,  via  Kazakhstan. 
There  are  some  phenome- 
nally slow  trains  creeping 
about  the  ruins  of  the  em- 
pire under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. My  record  isin  Geor- 
gia—Kutaisi  to  Tbilisi  inl2 
hours,  an  average  speed  of 
about  20  miles  an  hour,  a 
portrait  of  Josef  Stalin  look- 
ing down  all  the  way. 

Old,  buckling  tracks  play 
their  role — those  road 
crossings  where  the  rails 
creep,  almost  disappearing 
altogether,  into  slits  in  the 
warping  tarmac — and  an- 
cient rolling  stock.  1 used  to 
fantasise  that  these  intermi- 
nable Journeys  over  dis- 
tances a western  train  or 
car  would  cover  in  three  or 
four  hours  were  relics  of 
some  totalitarian  plot  to 
keep  the  Soviet  people  in  Ig- 
norance of  the  topography 
of  their  country. 

It  seems  now  that  I misun- 
derstood fora  long  time  the 
point  of  the  slow  night 
trains.  1 thought  the  idea 
was  to  get  from  A to  B as 
quickly  and  conveniently  as 
possible,  and  they  repre- 
sented failure.  Nowl  realise 
1 forgot  that  something  hap- 
pened between  A and  B;  that 
the  aim  is  to  delay  arrival  as 
long  as  possible,  to  Unger  on 
the  Journey. 

Most  Russians  live  in 
cramped  city  flats,  without 
any  escape  toa  pub  or  cafe 
culture  or  warm  evening 
streets.  If  they  travel.  It  is  to 
stay  in  some  vile  hotel  or 
another  cramped  flat  in 
someone  rise's  city.  The 
slow  night  train,  with  all  its 
rituals.  Is  a brief  release, 
away  from  the  family  rows 
and  worries.  A berth  of  your 
own,  changing  into  track- 
suit  and  slippers,  the  con- 
ductor bringing  a glass  of 
tea:  ties  and  responsibilities 
are  suspended,  and  you  can 
share  a drink  and  some 
bread  and  sausage  with  a 
stranger,  argue  with  them, 
sing  with  them,  without 
risk  of  Involvement 
You  look  at  those  grey, 
unhappy  Cnees  blinking  out 
of  the  windows  of  Train  662 
over  empty  bottles  and 
sandwich-wrappings  as  it 
pulls  into  Ivanovo  at 
5. 1 2am,  thinking:  poor  bas- 
tards, having  to  get  up  so 
early.  But  the  unhappiness 
1$  in  the  arrival,  and  the 

hangover,  not  the  early 

hour  of  the  morning.  Noth- 
ing to  do  in  Ivanovo?  But 
they  did  it  all,  oa  the  train, 
the  night  before,  on  their 

way  to  bed. 


Now  the  world  isn’t 
too  much  with  us 


Commentary 


Preston 


T! 


■HIS  door  the  door 
on  the  wider  world  — 
swings  both  ways. 
We're  surprised  and  a 
touch  indignant  when  a BBC 
internal  report  says  that  for- 
eign news  is  a big  turn-af£ 
that  only  Olrlke  Jonsson  and 
a slice  of  cleavage  could  get 
us  interested  again.  Tut.  More 
dumb  trig -down  despondency. 
Tut-tut.  But  don’t  stop  there. 
Go  right  op,  into  the  shat- 
tered heart  of  Jerusalem's 
fruit  market 

Lack  of  interest  in  events 
beyond  national  borders  isn’t 
a British-only  phenomenon. 
Last  year  the  great  American 
networks  gave  only  Mlf  the 
air  time  to  events  outside  the 
US  they’d  devoted  as  recently 
as  1989.  “This  is  a very  flat 
time  in  the  world  right  now,” 
according  to  Tom  Brokaw.  It 
is  also  a time  of  ratings  and 
research. 

How  do  you,  or  I,  use  news? 
We  read  what's  relevant  to  us 
first,  and  the  rest  later. 


What's  most  relevant  Is 
things  that  touch  our  lives  di- 
rectly, where  the  experience 
is  first-hand.  A gas  leak  In 
our  road:  a Government  we 
voted  for  raising  our  taxes:  a 

health  warning  for  cancer 

tube  puffers,  fouling  the  air 
we  breathe:  the  fate  of  a puffy 
blonde  murderess  we’ve  seen 
lying  on  our  television. 

That  may  not  be  a very  ele- 
vated — or  precise  — defini- 
tion; it  may  not  be  laudable  or 
sufficiently  concerned:  but  It 
reflects  a basic  human  condi- 
tion. And  for  decades  the 
great  bulk  of  foreign  news 
bad  just  such  a direct  hook. 
There  was  a cold  war  going 
on.  There  were  fingers  on  but- 
tons which  could  blow  us,  or 
our  families,  to  smithereens. 
Better  be  interested  in  Ronald 
Reagan:  his  doddery  finger 
hovered  over  the  button.  Bet- 
ter follow  East-West  crises 
around  the  globe.  In  wars  and 
in  threats.  They  could  sud- 
denly turn  nasty,  for  us. 

The  blessed  end  of  the  cold 
war,  not  surprisingly,  has 
pulled  away  most  of  those  im- 
mediate hooks.  Different 
hooks  continue,  of  course. 
The  killers  of  Bosnia  wore 
jeans  and  Trshirts  and  lis- 
tened to  Oasis  on  their  CD 
players:  slaughter  in  our 
world.  The  landslide  that 
buried  the  skiers  in  Australia 
was  a moving  mountain,  en- 
tombing people  who  watch 


Neighbours  or  Home  and 
Away:  our  sort  of  people. 

But  what  — getting  ever 
closer  to  Jerusalem — about  a 
few  other  horrors  of  the  last 
four  days?  250  dead  in  Chi- 
nese flood  disaster.  Ho-hum, 
they're  not  even  Germans.  67 
die  in  Sri  T.anha  army 
with  rebels.  Police  and  peace 
hopes  maimed  in  Central  An- 
atolia car  bomb  blast  These 
are  things  so  remote  that  they 
foil  off  the  edge  of  out  world. 

The  Middle  East  by  con- 
trast, has  always  seemed 
much  more  momentous  — 
and  infinitely  relevant  Take 
the  birthplace  of  Christianity, 
a cradle  of  history.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  the  after- 
math  of  holocaust  the  found- 
ing of  a nation,  the  raw  clash 
of  races  and  religions  and 
repeated  wars  which  brought 
Washington  and  Moscow  to 
the  brink  — as  wen  as  threat- 
ening to  turn  off  your  petrol 
pump.  This  was  one  of  the 
great  stories.  Even  Tom.  Bro- 
kaw got  excited. 

But  now?  It  is  still  a very 
good  story,  still  capable  of 
clearing  front  pages  and  top- 
ping news  bulletins.  But  the 
biggest  book  of  all  — world 
peace,  a third  world  war  — is 
gone,  the  relevance  of  conse- 
quences hugely  diminished. 
And  the  haunting  question  on 
the  bloody  ground  around  the 
fruit  stalls  Is  whether  the 
main  men  in  this  crisis,  the 


players  who  can  decide  what 
happens  next,  realise  that  the 
bigger  part  of  the  circus  has 
left  town? 

For  the  surface  reactions  to 
further  tragedy  are  all  out- 
ward show.  Benjamin  Netan- 
yahu puts  on  a hospital-visit- 
ing media  snippet  for  viewers 
at  home  and  abroad.  (Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu began  as  a TV  policy 
salesman  — “Good  morning. 
Sir  David”  — and  continues 
to  be  just  that). 

What  to  do  next?  Stop  the 
“peace  process".  Within  min- 
utes, as  the  CNN  caravan 
dogs  the  market  alleys,  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
has  trotted  to  centre  stage, 
mouthing  outrage  and  shock 
and  putting  his  emissary's 
next  visit  on  temporary  hold. 

Everything,  in  short,  has 
floated  upwards  to  a higher 
plane  — just  as  if  did  in  the 
cold  war.  The  Israeli  women 
in  the  street  walling  for  the 
cameras,  the- Palestinian  lads 


The  peace 
process  ‘story*  is 
not  what  it  was. 
The  viewers  are 
making  their  cups 
of  tea  earlier 


in  their  grimy  squares, 
throwing  rocks,  are  familiar 
bit  part  actors  in  ♦'hi*  famfHar 
drama.  Netanyahu  is  end- 
lessly available  for  interview. 
This  is  his  bag.  Little  is  seen 
of  Yasser  Arafat  He's  off  to 
see  Mubarak,  and  not  much 
cop  on  the  box. 

The  inference  from  the  en- 
tire performance  is'  that  we 
(the  watching  millions,  who- 
ever we  are)  must  DO  some- 
thing. BiH  Clinton  clears  bis 
throat.  Robin  Cook  looks 
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Private  progress 

John  Wadham  argues  that  new  freedom  of  information  rights, 
together  with  data  protection  laws,  would  improve  all  our  lives 

w 


BOLE  most  of 
us  want  to 
read  about  the 
intimate  de- 
tails of  other 
people’s  lives,  we  are  less 
happy  to  allow  them  access  to 
own  own.  The  revelations 
yesterday  about  Robin  Cook's 
personal  relationships  are  a 
good  example.  But  is  disclo- 
sure of  what  interests  us  in 
the  public  interest? 

Last  week,  the  Government 
published  a white  paper 
which  set  out  its  plans  to 
tighten  up  data  protection 
laws.  These  proposals  will 
help  to  protect  us  from  all 
large,  and  sometimes  small, 
institutions,  both  private  and 
public,  which  collect,  store 
and  disseminate  information 
about  our  private  fives. 

Every  year  thousands  of 
people  write  and  phone  in  to 
Liberty  needing  advice,  of 
those . with  concerns  about 
privacy;  most  hayeiroblems 
with  police 

rpent  btiJeeaOcretSt'ibcai  coun- 
cils. banks  and  .#r  large 
institutions.  Tfce»ljg#gg  col- 
lect very  large  .amounts  of 


information  on  people  and  aH 
too  often  disclose  some  of  it 
with  devastating  effects  on 
the  subjects'  lives. 

Recent  problems  include: 
banks,  which,  as  part  of  their 
desire  to  build  up  information 
about  our  lifestyle,  collect  and 
store  information  about  polit- 
ical affiliations  (standing 
orders  and  direct  debits  can 
reveal  a great  deal  about  us); 
the  police,  who  collect  infor- 
mation, on  those  who  cam- 
paign for  animal  rights, 
apparently  just  in  case  they 
might  come  across  someone 
involved  in  illegal  direct 
action;  and  credit  reference 
agencies,  which  make  mis- 
takes resulting  in  those  with 
perfectly  g°°d  credit  ratings 
finding  themselves  unable  to 
obtain  any  credit  to  consider- 
able embarrassment. 

Unfortunately,  in  reporting 
the  Government’s  proposals, 
the  media  seems  concerned 
less  with  the  help  they  offer  to 
ordinary  people  and  more 
with  the  restrictions  that  the 
proposed  new  law  might  im- 
pose on  the  media.  Journal- 
ists also  collect,  store  and  dis- 


seminate information  about 
our  private  lives.  Mostly  they 
do  this  in  the  public  interest, 
but  too  often  the  information 
has  nothing  to  do  with  inves- 
tigative journalism  or  expos- 
ing corruption.  Instead,  it 
concerns  the  famous  (or 
people  connected  to  them) 
and  for  that  reason  alone  is  of 
interest  to  the  public. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  of 
crucial  importance  in  a de- 
mocracy. Any  restrictions  of 
the  work  of  journalists  by  the 
state  have  to  be  very  carefully 
scrutinised,  because  undoubt- 
edly the  rich  and  powerful 
wifi  try  to  use  them  to  protect 
themselves. 

However,  the  need  for  new 
laws,  to  protect  our  privacy 
from  interference  by  institu- 
tions gets  very  little  attention 
in  the  media.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  wean  journalists  away 
from  their  own.  sometimes 
parochial,  concerns  about  the 
subject  Nevertheless,  Liberty 
has  always  fought  for  the 
rights  of  journalists  too.  This 
is  why  we  welcome,  in  paral- 
lel with  data  protection  laws, 
the  Government’s  proposed 


incorporation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  which  not  only  con- 
tains a much-needed  general 
right  to  privacy,  but  also  a 
right  of  freedom  of 
expression. 

' ft  is  ironic  that  the  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  has  got  away 
with  tweaking  the  tails  of  a 
number  of  journalists.  And  he 
got  front  page  coverage  by 
raising  the  issue  of  the  right 
to  privacy  in  the  convention, 
knowing  that  the  newspapers 
concerned  support  the  incor- 
poration of  the  convention. 

I am  a little  disappointed 
that  the  real  issue  — whether 
Parliament  should  continue 
to  reign  supreme  even  when 
■violating  our  rights  — got 
lost  More  importantly,  the 
spin  by  the  Government  suc- 
ceeded. But  virtually  all  the 
increases  in  freedom  of  ex- 
pression over  the  last  20  years 
in  this  country  have  resulted 
from  the  judges  in  the  Euro- 
pean Court  in  Strasbourg,  not 
from  the  benevolence  of  a 
government  or  Parliament 

When  Liberty's  then  legal 


grave.  And  eventually  toe  jet 
laggpd  Dennis  Ross  will  hit 
town.  Eventually  the  road- 
blocks penning  in  the  Pales- 
tinians will  be  lifted  and  the 
rhetoric  cooled.  Eventually 
the  “process”  will  be  “back 
on  track”- 

But  this  door  has  swung 
both  ways.  The  “story"  is  not 
what  it  was.  The  viewers  are 
making  their  cups  of  tea  ear- 
lier. They  are  growing  weary 
of  a “process”  which  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  harmony  and 
prosperity  to  Israelis  and  Pal- 
estinians — but  which  the 
people  it  is  constructed  to 
hoip  use  as  an  attention-grab- 
ber  and  broken  crutch. 

They  are  beginning  to  sense 
that  the  alternative  to  peace 
is  not  some  greater  conflict 

reaching  into  their  front  par- 
lours — but  more  puddles  of 
blood,,  more  poverty,  more 
misery,  just  going  on. 

What  was  Netanyahu’ 
election  slogan?  "Peace  with 
security.”  Well,  be  said  he 
could  deliver  it.  He  knew  all 
about  Hamas  and  zealotry 
when  be  coined  it  Why  isn’ 
he  left  to  pick  up  his  own 
pieces?  Why  do  67  dead  Sri 
Lankans,  or  5 bleeding 
Turks,  rate  not  even  blip  on 
the  White  House  screen? 

The  dismal,  grinding  fact 
about  the  Israelis  and  the 
Palestinians,  about  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu and  Mr  Arafat  and 
the  boys  with  bombs  roped  to 
their  bellies,  is  that  they  are 
less  of  a “story”  than  they 
used  to  be  — and  that  their 
real  Job  is  to  become  no  story 
atalL 

It  won’t  happen  until  they 
properly  sense  their  own 
ghrnwiron  stage  — the  one 
they  command.  Last  week  in 
Jerusalem  was  terrible  and 
heart-rending.  Of  course'  it 
matters.  But  (the  legacy  of  a 
resolute  non-performer,  a 
man  ahead  of  his  time:  Yit- 
zhak Rabin)  it  matters  most 
of  all  to  them,  not  us. 


officer,  Harriet  Harman,  was 
found  to  be  in  contempt  of 
court  for  showing  a journalist 
documents  disclosed  during 
litigation  about  prison  condi- 
tions, it  was  the  Strasbourg 
court  which  forced  the  gov- 
ernment to  relax  the  law. 
Strasbourg  took  a similar  ap- 
proach when  the  Sunday 
Times  revealed  details  about 
the  devastating  effects  of  the 
drug  Thalidomide  and  was 
found  in  contempt  of  court 


TRASBOURG 
helped  introduce 
some  sanity  into 
the  law  when  the 
Guardian  and 
other  newspapers  were 
banned  from  reporting  the 
allegations  made  by'  Peter 
Wright  in  Spycatcher,  de- 
spite the  book  being  widely 
available  elsewhere.  More 
recently,  Strasbourg  has 
underlined  the  importance  of 
journalists  being  able  to  pro- 
tect their  sources,  criticising 
decisions  in  this  country 
which  nearly  led  to  a journal- 
ist being  sent  to  prison. 

AH  the  privacy  cases  have 
created  more  rights  of  access 
by  individuals  to  their  own 
files  and  slightly  more  open- 
ness over  telephone  tapping 
and  the  secret  services.  There 
are  no  examples  of  the  com- 
mission, or  Strasbourg,  using 
the  right  to  privacy  to  dimin- 
ish such  freedom  of  expres- 
sion as  exists  in  this  country. 

This  makes  us  at  Liberty 
confident  that  incorporation 
of  the  convention  will  lead  to 
an  increase  in  freedom  of 
expression.  The  Government 
needs  to  get  the  method  of 
incorporation  right  There  is 
a danger  that  a mythical  and 
archaic  understanding  of 
parliamentary  sovereignty 
will  prevail 

If  so,  this  will  mean  that  out 
of  date  and  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression will  not  be  properly 
reassessed  once  incorpora- 
tion has  happened,  merely  be- 
cause Parliament  often  with- 
out any  real  consideration, 
nodded  them  through. 

Despite  Liberty's  concern 
for  freedom  of  expression 
there  are  restrictions  which 
should  be  made  to  protect 
privacy.  One  of  Liberty’s  cli- 
ents attempted  to  commit  sui- 
cide. but  fortunately  he  was 
observed  by  a public  closed- 
circuit  television  system  and 
was  rescued.  After  this  inci- 
dent, he  was  starting  to 
rebuild  his  life  when  footage 
of  bis  attempt  was  broadcast 
on  television. 

His  friends  and  family, 
who  did  not  know  about  the 
incident,  recognised  him.  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  the 
other  people  who  saw  the 
footage  were  entertained  and 
interested,  but  at  what  cost  to 
him?  In  future,  such  CCTV 
systems  will  have  facial  rec- 
ognition systems  and  images 
wifi  be  stored  and  accessed 
by  computer.  Data  protection 
in  this  area  will  be  all  the 
more  necessary. 

The  third  part  of  the  jigsaw 
that  will  allow  privacy  and 
freedom  of  expression  to  co- 
exist and  which  will  enhance 
both  rights  is  a right  to  free- 
dom of  information  — a right 
for  us  to  know  what  the  Gov- 
ernment knows  about  us.  Im- 
plementation of  this  has  un- 
fortunately been  delayed. 
Hopefully,  the  delay  will  give 
the  Government  the  chance  to 
construct  a system  which  wifi 
give  us  a real  right  to  know. 

The  implementation  of 
more  adequate  data  protec- 
tion rules,  incorporating  the 
European  convention  and  cre- 
ating a right  to  freedom  of 
Information,  will  make  very 
significant  improvements  to 
our  rights,  and  even  journal- 
ists have  nothing  to  fear. 


John  Wadham  is  director  of 
Liberty 


We’ll  meet 
again  on  the 
slowlrain 


Ros  Coward 


Forget  what  vour 
much- travelled  friends 
tell  you:  the  world’s 
great  pioneering  railway 
journeys  are  now  available 
right  here  in  Britain.  Privati- 
sation has  unleashed  the  fron- 
tier spirit  of  the  rail  network 
again,  and  I don't  mean  wres- 
tling with  competing  time- 
tables. New  cross-country  ser- 
vices are  beginning  to  be 
market  tested,  using  semi-ob- 
solete goods  tracks  and  ne- 
glected branch  lines. 

When  they  say  “testing  the 
market”,  they  really  mean 
testing  the  passengers,  offer- 
ing experiences  previously 
only  available  to  Theroux- 
style  travellers  in  Patagonia 
Among  the  first  is  Conn  ex 
South  Central’s  service  con- 
necting Gatwick  and  Rugby. 
This  avoids  crossing  London 
by  underground,  costs  less 
and  Is  quicker  — the  answer 
to  an  environmentalist’s 
prayers,  especially  one  who, 
tike  myself,  commutes  regu- 
larly between  Clapham  and 
Northampton.  Only  1 didn't 
imagine  reopening  the  lines 
would  feel  as  if  the  lines  were 
being  cleared  as  we  went 
I joined  at  Clapham  Junc- 
tion on  a long  unused  plat- 
form. No  electronic  notice- 
boards.  so  a band  of  travellers 
found  a youthful  employee 
who  confirmed  the  train's  ex- 
istence with  an  aura  of  barely 
concealed  excitement  But  at 
10.04,  when  it  was  due,  he  had 
to  ring  around  various 
stations  to  find  it  An  an- 
nouncement followed  that  it 
was  at  least  half  an  hour  late, 
so  he  went  round  apologising 
to  us  personally  and  tidying 
away  abandoned  coffee  cups. 
A doomed  man,  i fear. 

We  gathered  that  we  could 
go  via  Euston  instead,  but 
muffled  announcements  were 
elusive  as  to  whether  tickets 
would  be  valid  for  another 
company  and  route.  So  we 
opted  to  wait  for  the  10.04  to 
merge  not  quite  seamlessly 
with  the  11.04,  leaving  at 
10.59.  By  then  the  intrepid 
travellers  had  become  good 
friends.  One  elderly  woman 
clutching  a suitcase  had  al- 
ready done  this  Journey  on 
the  very  first  train  — the 
Freya  Stark  of  south  London. 

Ideas  of  elegant  new  trains 
soon  had  to  be  revised.  The 
toilets  rivalled  the  Thessalo- 
nlka  express,  or  from  what  I 
hear,  Virgin  railways.  The 
carriages  looked  like  a touch- 
up  job  with  chrome  spray. 
But  with  most  franchises  only 
awarded  for  seven  years,  few 
companies  can  hope  to  recoup 
investment  in  new  rolling 
stock.  Many  companies  are 
accepting  too  few,  decrepit, 
carriages.  There’s  chronic 


over-crowding  on  many  lines. 

Once  I had  adjusted  to  the 
unaccustomed  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, this  became  a journey  of 
revelations.  First  it  crossed 
the  Thames  on  a bridge  which 
1 didn't  even  know  existed, 
then  meandered  behind  Ken- 
sington through  scenes  of  in- 
dustrial squalor  out  of  east- 
ern Europe.  There  were 
pastoral  moments:  a bull- 
rushed  stream  runs  beside 
the  railway  towards  Kensing- 
ton. Beyond  Willesden,  the 
Eurostar  lay  in  sidings  to 
remind  us  of  what  train 
travel  could  be  like. 

We  seemed  to  decelerate 
and  accelerate  at'  will,  as  if 
someone  was  up  ahead  hack- 
ing through  the  undergrowth. 
On  a dear  stretch  we  would 
speed  up  alarmingly.  We  went 
through  Wembley  at  TGV 
speeds  and  by  North  Wem- 
bley 1 thought  we  might  lift 
off.  Seconds  later,  we  jolted  to 
a halt.  The  number  of  train- 
spotters  noting  our  passing 
made  us  fori  heroic. 

At  Northampton,  it  seemed 
best  to  ask  if  the  return  jour- 
ney might  bear  the  same  arbi- 
trary relationship  to  the  time- 
table. This  opened  a can  of 
worms  “Could  be,  probably.” 
But  Fd  have  to  phone  else- 
where because  North  London 
Railways,  which  operates 
Northampton  station,  doesn't 
hold  that  information.  NLR’s 
man  then  admitted  some  de- 
liberate unhelpfulness  be- 
cause his  company  had  not 
won  the  bid. 

Disloyally,  he  added  that 
NLR  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  run  it  anyway.  It  had  the 
wrong  sort  of  stock  and  its 
engines  were  now  in  an  in- 
convenient depot  Its  staff 
could  have  told  the  NLR  this, 
“but  nobody  asks  us". 

PERHAPS  the  surprise  is 
that  a new  route  exists 
at  all  A new  route  cut- 
ting across  different  areas 
runs  into  obstacles  of  conflict- 
ing interest  There's  certainly 
no  formal  process  by  which  a 
company  could  go  one  further 
and  reopen  a closed  line. 
Would  Railtrack,  which  owns 
the  lines,  finance  such  a ven- 
ture, or  the  company  which 
spotted  its  potential?  How 
would  competition  for  the 
franchise  then  be  handled? 
Hardly  a situation  to  encour- 
age the  much  desired  exten- 
sion of  the  rail  network. 

We  all  hoped  for  this  kind 
of  new  journey  — and  the 
return  journey  was  exem- 
plary. Yet  as  travel  writers 
have  long  known,  railway 
journeys  are  microcosms  of 
the  cultures  they  pass 
through.  Here  was  the  physi- 
cal expression  of  the  frag- 
mented privatised  rail  sys- 
tem. Before  nationalisation, 
there  were  only  four  compa- 
nies; now  everything  is  split 
into  a myriad  of  different  ser- 
vices. One  rail  industry 
spokesman  said  “It’s  a new 
experience  for  everybody.  We 
are  all  groping  in  the  dark". 
The  Rail  Users  Consultative 
Committee,  which  reports 
this  week,  will  reveal 
whether  the  passengers  are 
enjoying  this  experience. 


SUMMER  SALE 

DEPARTURES  JULY  & AUGUST 
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I night  B&B  Fn  & Sat  ■ 
or  2 nights  B&B  midweek  • 
★ ★ Grand  Hotel  de  Paris  • 
Additional  nights  £13* 
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1 night  B&B  Fri  & Sat  £ I 15 

2 nights  B&B  midweek  £130 
* * ★ Novan  ox 
Additional  nights  £30 
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• I nights  B&B 

• **★  France  Hotel 

• Additional  nights  £34 

• flights  from  London  & Manchester 
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Train  via  Ramsgate-Ostend  £ 1 U# 


2 nights  B&B  • 
**  Ibis  • 
Additional  nights  £33  • 
Self  Drive  * 
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• London  and  regional  airport  departures  available 
■ Centrally  located  hotels  with  ensuite  bathrooms 

• Exclusive  & charming  hotel  upgrades  available 

Telephone  for  best  at y break  prices  to:- 
Barcelona,  Budapest,  Dublin, 

Florence,  Lisbon,  Istanbul,  Madrid, 

Nice,  Prague,  Rome,  Seville  and  Venice 

• Flight  prices  do  NOT  include  any  airport  taxes, 
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Struggles  with  the  Ugly  Spirit 


WILLIAM  S Bur- 
roughs, who 
has  died  aged 
83.  was  the 
hard  man  of 
Hip.  His  aims  as  a writer 
were  traditional,  to  entertain 
and  instruct,  but  the  means 
he  chose  to  express  them 
were  unclassiflable,  some- 
times indescribable,  occasion- 
ally unspeakable. 

Some  of  Burroughs's  books, 
his  first,  Junkie,  and  Cities  of 
the  Red  Night,  are  recognis- 
able as  novels  in  the  ordinary 
sense;  but  his  most  original 
work  came  in  the  form  of 
what  he  called  “routines”: 
short,  surreal  sketches  which 
sometimes  include  real  char- 
acters, but  more  often  involve 
the  products  of  Burroughs’s 
weird  imagination,  such  as 
Spare  Ass  Annie  (who  “had 
an  auxiliary  asshole  in  the 
middle  of  her  forehead")  or 
the  Lobotomy  Kid. 

AS  bis  energy  went  into  a 
battle  with  the  agents  erf  “con- 
trol" — call  it  “police”  in 
every  form,  including  the 
thought  police  — and  his 
strategies  ranged  from  drugs 
to  the  notorious  cut-up  tech- 
nique. Norman  Mailer  said  of 
Burroughs  that  he  was  “the 
only  American  writer  who 
may  conceivably  be  possessed 
by  genius”,  but  the  compli- 
ment which  he  treasured 
above  all  others  was  an  aus- 
tere remark  of  Samuel  Beck- 
ett’s: “He’s  a writer." 

Burroughs  was  bom  in  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  into  a family 
that  was  wen  off  but,  as  he 
repeatedly  insisted,  “not 
rich".  His  grandfather,  after 
whom  he  was  named,  in- 
vented the  adding  machine, 
but  the  family  had  lost  its 
connections  to  the  company 
by  the  time  of  the  Depression. 
None  the  less,  Burroughs 
senior  was  sufficiently  com- 
fortable to  allow  his  wayward 
son  a monthly  stipend  of  $200 
from  1938  onwards. 

Burroughs  read  English  at 
Harvard  but  his  real  studies 
began  when  he  reached  New 
York  in  the  early  1940s  and 
met  the  young  men  who 
would  later  be  grouped  as  the 
Beat  Generation:  Jack  Kerouac, 
Alien  Ginsberg  and  Neal  Cas- 
sady.  Other  members  of  this 
circle  were  David  Kammerer 
and  Lucien  Carr,  old  friends 
from  St  Louis.  Kammerer  was 
stabbed  to  death  by  Carr  in 
1944,  and  Burroughs,  as  the 
first  person  to  whom  Carr 
turned,  was  held  as  a material 
witness  to  the  crime  — nei- 
ther his  first  nor  last  encoun- 
ter with  the  law. 

Another  close  friend  of 
those  days  was  Herbert 
Huncke,  an  old-time  crook 
who  later  became  a writer, 
under  Burroughs's  influence. 
From  Huncke’s  circles  Bur- 
roughs learned  the  art  of  roll- 
ing drunks  and  picking  pock- 
ets in  the  New  York  subway. 

Burroughs  was  extremely 
sober  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance; his  dress  typically  con- 
sisted of  a grey  three-piece 
suit,  tie,  and  fedora  hat.  “His 
whole  person  seemed  at  a 
glance  completely  anony- 
mous,” he  wrote  about  him- 
self. "Sometimes  his  face 
looked  blurred. . When 
Huncke  first  met  him,  he  mis- 
took Burroughs  for  an  FBI 
agent,  but  was  soon  turning 
him  on  to  hard  drugs.  As 
reported  by  Huncke,  Bur- 
roughs’s response  to  his  first 
shot  of  morphine  was,  "That’s 
very  interesting  ...  that’s 
very  interesting  Indeed.” 

In  the  late  1940s,  he  tried 
his  band  at  farming  In  Texas 


Dead  shot . . . Burroughs  killed  his  partner,  Joan,  when  a drunken  “William  Tell  act*  went  wrong.  Her  death  haunted  the  writer,  and  Ms  books 


and  Louisiana,  growing  toma- 
toes as  a useftil  cover  for  his 
marijuana  and  opium  crops. : 
By  this  time  he  had  met  Joan  ‘ 
VoUmer  who,  though  he  was 
homosexual  and  she  was  not, 
became  “Mrs  Burroughs” 
(they  were  never  formally 
married).  Burroughs  had  pre- 
viously wed  a German  Jewish 
woman,  ELse  Klapper,  in 
Europe,  so  that  she  could  emi- 
grate to  the  US  and  escape  the 
Nazis.  They  divorced  amica- 
bly some  years  later. 

The  bond  with  Joan  was 
close,  but  troubled.  From  her 
he  received  a sympathetic 
understanding  probably  never 
reproduced  in  a relationship 
with  a man,  she  was  a highly 
Intelligent,  attractive  woman, 
brought  low  by  a dependence 
on  Benzedrine  and  drink.  She 
had  a daughter  by  a previous 
marriage  and  a son  with  Bur- 
roughs. William  Burroughs  m, 
also  si  writer,  who  died  in  1981. 

Joan's  life  ended  on  a 
September  afternoon  in  Mex- 
ico City  in  1961.  The  couple 


had  joined  a drunken  party  in 
a flat  above  a bar.  Burroughs 
was  carrying  a gun,  and  at 
same  point  said  to  Joan:  “It's 
time  for  our  William  Tell  act 
Put  that  glass  an  your  head." 
She  did,  and  Burroughs  fired 
an  inch  too  low,  killing  her. 
He  was  hafiert  after  a week  in 
jail  and  when  his  Mexican 
lawyer  skipped  the  country, 
having  killed  someone  him- 
self, Burroughs  followed. 

He  was  never  tried  for  the 
shooting  but  according  to  his 
biographer  Ted  Morgan, 
entered  “a  nightmare  that  he 
would  live  for  the  rest  of  his 
days".  Ostensibly,  Joan's 
death  was  an  accident,  but 
Burroughs  was  harried  by  the 
dreadful  thought  that,  sub- 
consciously, he  had  meant  to 
kill  her.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  novel  Queer,  written  in 
the  1950s  but  not  published 
until  1985,  he  wrote  with  can- 
dour about  bis  feelings: 

“I  am  forced  to  the  appall- 
ing conclusion  that  I would 
never  have  become  a writer 


but  for  Joan's  death,  and  to  a 
realisation  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  event  has  moti- 
vated and  formulated  my 
writing . . . The  death  of  Joan 
brought  me  in  contact  with 
the  invader,  the  Ugly  Spirit, 
and  manoeuvred  me  into  a 
life-long  struggle.  In  which  I 
had  no  choice  except  to  write 
my  way  out” 

Burroughs  began  writing 
much  later  than  Keronac  and 
Ginsberg.  He  was  39  when  his 
autobiographical  account  of 
being  a drug  addict  In  New 
York  and  New  Orleans.  Junk- 
ies, was  published  in  1953 
under  the  pseudonym  “Wil- 
liam. Lee”  (a  name  he 
retained  when  referring  to 
himself  in  his  later  work). 

Junkie  is  written  in  a 
straightforward  prose  remi- 
niscent of  Dashiefi.  Hammett. 
Its  first  edition  counts  as  one 
of  the  great  curios  of  modern 
literature.  Aimed  at  the  popu- 
lar markets  the  hook  came 
out  back  to  back  with  an- 
other, Narcotic  Agent,  whose 


moral  bone  the  publisher 
hoped  would  offset  the  scan- 
dalous Junkie.  The  law  took 
no  notice  and  neither  did  the 
reviewers,  but  it  sold  more 
than  100,000  copies.  (It  was 
later  retitled  Junky.) 

After  two  expeditions  into 
the  jungles  of  South  America 
in  search  of  the  vegetable 
drug  Yag6,  which  he  had 
heard  bestowed  telepathic 
powers  on  the  user  (it  didn’t). 
Burroughs  moved  to  Tangier, 
Intending  to  stay  only  a few 
weeks  but.  remaining  for  sev- 
eral years.  Drugs  and  sex 
i were  cheap.  Burroughs  met 
Paul  Bowles  and  Brlon  Gysin, 
with  whom  he  would  later 
form  an  uncompromising 
! avant-garde  partnership  in 
Paris. 

Skulking  through,  the  back 
alleys  of  Tangier,  seeking  a 
connection.  Burroughs  be- 
came known  to  locals  as  “el 
hombre  invisible”.  His  most 
famous  book.  Naked  Lunch. 
was  written  there,  fuelled  by 
heroin  and  kfft  but  anyone 


who  believes  Burroughs 
glamorised  drugs  should  be 
persuaded  otherwise  by  read- 
ing the  Introductory  “Testi- 
mony concerning  a sickness": 
"I  had  not  taken  a bath  in  a 
year  nor  changed  my  clothes 
or  removed  them  except  to 
stick  a needle  every  hour  in 
the  fibrous  grey  wooden  flesh 
of  heroin  addiction  ...  I did 
absolutely  nothing.  I could 
look  at  the  end  of  my  shoe  for 
eight  hours." 

• Burroughs  • told  Keronac 
that  the  writing  he  was  doing 
in  Tangier  — apocalyptic,  ab- 
surdly pornographic,  comi- 
cally violent  — represented 
the  act  of  “shitting  out  my 
past".  Some  of  the  routines 
are  horribly  funny,  such  as 
“Displaced  Fuzz",  which  fea- 
tures a pair  of  redundant 
policemen  repossessing 
people's  artificial  kidneys. 

Naked  Lunch  Is  something 
of  a cooperative  enterprise: 
many  of  the  routines  emerged 
from  letters  to  Ginsberg;  Ker- 
ouac  supplied  the  title;  the 


‘The  CIA  are  watching  me’  he  confided 


THAT  William  Bur- 
roughs lived  to  such  an 
Immense  age  Is  a trib- 
ute to  the  rejuvenating  pow- 
ers of  a mis-speni  life.  More 
than  half  a century  of  heavy 
drug  use  failed  to  dim  either 
his  remarkably  sharp 
mind  or  his  dryly  cackling 
humour.  When  X last  saw 
him  In  London  a few  years 
ago  he  was  stooped  and  eas- 
ily tired,  but  little  different 


from  the  already  legendary 
figure  I first  met  in  the  early 
1960s  at  his  service  flat  In 
Duke  Street,  St  James. 

Esquire  had  asked  me  to 
write  a profile  of  him , but 
Burroughs,  though  courte- 
ous, was  very  suspicious. 
The  baleful  power  of  media 
empires  already  obsessed 
him.  While  his  young  boy- 
friend, “love"  and  “hate" 
tattooed  on  his  knuckles, 


carved  a roast  chicken.  Bur- 
roughs described  the  most 
effective  way  to  stab  a man 
to  death.  All  the  while  he 
kept  an  eye  on  the  doors  and 
windows.  "The  CIA  are 
watching  me,”  he  confided. 
“They  park  their  laundry 
vans  in  the  street  outside." 

X don't  think  he  was  hav- 
ing me  on.  His  imagination 

was  filled  with  bizarre  lore 
culled  from  Believe  It  Or  Not 


features,  police  pulps  and — 
in  the  case,  I assume,  of  the 
laundry  vans — Hollywood 
spy  movies  of  the  cold  war 
years.  When  Burroughs 
talked  about  Time  maga- 
zine's conspiracy  to  take 
over  the  world  he  meant'it 
literally. 

I turned  down  the  Esquire 
assignment,  realising  that 
nothing  I wrote  could 
remotely  do  justice  to  Bur- 


roughs's magnificently 
paranoid  imagination.  He 
changed  little  over  the  next 
decades,  and  hardly  needed 
to — his  weird  genius  was 
the  perfect  mirror  of  his 
times,  and  made  him  the 
most  important  and  origi- 
nal writer  since  the  second 
world  war.  Now  we  are  left 
with  the  career  novelists. 

J G Ballard  ~ 


manuscript  was  typed  by 
these  two  and  other  visiting 
Beats,  while  the  order  of 
chapters  came  about  by  ran- 
dom selection.  For  Bur- 
roughs, the  extreme  edge  of 
art,  as  of  life,  was  the  only 
place  to  be.  "The  only  way  1 
can  write  narrative  is  to  get 
right  outside  my  body  and 
experience  it,"  he  total  Gins- 
berg. “This  can  be  exhausting 
and  at  times  dangerous.  One 
cannot  be  sure  of  redemption;" 

Sections  of  the  “dangerous" 
book  were  published  in  the 
Chicago  Review  in  1958,  lead- 
ing to  the  suppression  of  the 
magazine  by  the  university 
which  sponsored  it,  and  to  a 
prosecution  on  the  grounds  of 
obscenity  (the  last  major  case 
of  Its  type  In  the  US). 

Meanwhile,  the  Olympia ! 
Press  in  Paris  had  published 
the  entire  navel  Olympia’s 
rascally  owner,  Maurice  Giro- 
dins,  later  admitted  failing  to 
pay  Burroughs  his  royalties, 
but  the  author  typically  for- 
gave him,  pointing  out  that 
Girodias  had  published 
Naked  Lunch  at  a time  when 
no  other  firm  would  touch  it. 

The  book  was  published  In 
Britain  In  1964  by  John  Cal- 
der.  Shortly  before  that,  a pro- 
tracted correspondence  took 
place  In  the  Times  literary 
Supplement,  following  a 
review  of  the  Olympia  edition 
under  the  headline  "Ugh . . 
Calder  the  critic  Eric 
Mottram  defended  the  novel, 
but  they  were  outnumbered 
by  the  disgusted,  including 
Dame  Edith  Sitwell:  “I  do  not 
wish  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  with  my  nose  nailed  to 
other  people's  lavatories.  I 
prefer  Chanel  Number  5.” 

By  »hia  time.  Burroughs 
had  moved  even  further  out. 
He  had  discovered  a new 
method  of  writing,  which,  he 
told  Ginsberg  imperiously, 
could  not  be  explained  “until 
you  have  necessary  training". 
Gysin  had  stumbled  on  the 
cut-up  technique  while  play- 
ing around  with  old  news-' 
papers  and  a pair  of  scissors 
in  his  room  at  the  Hotel  Ra- 
chou  In  rue  GIMe-couer  in 
Paris,  thereafter  known  as 
'the  Beat  Hotel”.  Burroughs, 
also  a resident,  extended  the 
experiment,  and  soon  the 
Olympia  Press  had  published 
two  cut-up  novels,  The  Soft 
Machine  (1961)  and  The  Ticket 
That  Exploded  (1962)-  The  tril- 
ogy was  completed  by  Nona 
Express  in  1964. 

As  entertainment,  the  cut- 
ups are  hard  going;  but  seen 
in  the  context  of  Burroughs’s 
obsessive  desire  to  free  his 
mind  from  “control"  — in 
this  case,  the  control  of  “word 
locks",  or . rigid  conceptual 
structures  governed  by  lan- 
guage — toe  experiments 
make  more  sense. 

Burroughs  was  off  hard 
drugs  by  then  (though  still 
using  cannabis  and  hallucino- 
gens). He  had  been  trying  to 
kick  toe  habit  since  the  late 
1940s.  With  the  help  of  Dr 
John  Dent  in  London,  who 
administered  an  apomor- 
phlne  cure,  Burroughs  finally 
freed  himself  from  the  biggest 
control  agent  of  the  lot 

New  experiments  included 
the  use  of  a dream  machine. 
Invented  by  Gysin.  and  Scien- 
tology, which.  Burroughs  dis- 
cussed in  a book-length  inter- 
view with  Daniel  Odier,  The 
Job  (1970). 

In  the  1960s,  Burroughs 
moved  to  London,  where  he 
lived  in  Duke  Street,  St 
James,  central  London.  He 
contributed  to  publications  as 
uncool  as  Mayfair  and  the 


hippy  magazine  International 
Times.  He  was  prolific  and 
generous. 

Another  drug  addict  and 
Beat,  Alexander  Trocchi, 
gave  me  a copy  of  a short 
unpublished  piece  by  Bur- 
roughs circa  1972  and  sug- 
gested 1 call  toe  author  and 
ask  for  permission  to  use  it  in 
a little  magazine  I edited  In 
Glasgow.  Burroughs  agreed 
readily,  without  mention  of 
payment  The  only  word  he 
spoke  was  “Yeah,”  which  he 
drawled  in  response  to  every- 
thing I 'said. 

He  returned  to  the  US  in 
1974,  living  first  in  New  York; 
in  “the  Bunker",  a disused 
locker  room  without  windows 
on  the  Bowery,  and  then, 
from  1982  on.  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  The  books  continued 
to  flow  — Cities  of  the  Red 
Night,  The  Place  Of  Dead 
Roads,  My  Education,  Ghost  qf 
Chance  — mixing  science  fic- 
tion, the  western,  the  travel 
book,  toe  dream  journal  and 
other  genres.  His  publisher, 
Grove  Press,  has  just  com- 
pleted a manuscript  of  Bur- 
roughs’s previously  unpub- 
lished writings  to  be  released 
in  1998. 

URROUGHS  was 
also  a painter,  and 
his  efforts  in  that 
medium  are  as 
idiosyncratic  as  in 
any  other.  He  held  several 
exhibitions  of  paintings  on 
wood  riddled  with  bullet 
holes  (“shotgun  art",  he 
called  It;  he  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  National  Rifle 
Association).  In  1996  a cata- 
logue of  his  involvement  with 
the  visual  arts  was  published. 
Ports  of  Entry:  WlUiam  Bur- 
roughs and  the  Arts. 

In  Lawrence  he  was  looked 
after  by  his  long-term  secre- 
tary James  Grauerholz  and  a 
team  of  assistants.  There  was 
no  other  woman  in  his  life 
after  Joan.  Her  death  contin- 
ued to  haunt  him,  and  in  1992, 
with  Ginsberg  present,  he 
underwent  an  exorcism  cere- 
mony at  toe  hands  erf  a Sioux 
medicine  man  to  evict  the 
Ugly  Spirit  which  he  believed 
had  entered  him  at  the  time  of 
Joan's  death.  His  main  affec- 
tion in  later  life  was  reserved 
for  his  cats,  and  he  published 
a small  homage  to  his  feline 
friends.  The  Cat  Inside. 

Like  many  artistic  revolu- 
tionaries, Burroughs  became 
an  icon  late  in  life.  Among 
rock  stars,  it  became  fashion- 
able to  seek  him  out  David 
Bowie,  Mick  Jagger,  Frank 
Zappa  ™rt  Patti  Smith  all 
sang  for  their  supper  at  the 
Burroughs  table  to  the  Bun- 
ker, and  he  became  an  honor- 
ary godfather  to  the  New 
York  wave  of  punk. 

Less  accessible  than  that  of 
his  Beat  colleagues,  the  work 
of  William  Burroughs  is 
likely  to  prove  at  least  as 
enduring.  He  was  modem 
man  in  extremis,  an  exemplar 
of  alienation,  constantly  sub- 
verting his  targets  with  sat- 
ire. His  extreme  individual- 
ism never  wavered.  His  first 
piece  of  writing,  as  a child, 
was  called  Autobiography  of  a 
Wolf.  When  grown-ups 
pointed  out  that  the  correct 
word  was  “biography”.  Bur- 
roughs replied:  “No,  I meant 
■autobiography'."  And,  he 
told  his  own  biographer  75 
years  later,  “I  still  do.” 

Janes  Campbell 

William  Seward  Burroughs  II, 
writer,  bom  February  5,  1914; 
died  August  2. 1997 


Fela  Kuti 


Afro-Beat’s 

firebrand 


FELA  Kim  Who  has 
died  aged  58,  was  the  i 
best-known  and  most 
controversial  musician 
in  Africa.  A flamboyant  rebel  | 
who  spent  much  of  his  life 
criticising  successive  military 
regimes  in  his  native  Nigeria, 
he  became  famous  for  his  out- 
rageous lifestyle  and  out- 
spoken statements  on  religion, 
politics  and  sex.  But  he  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  not 
just  for  his  wild,  often  Infuri- 
ating antics,  but  for  his  main 
achievement,  his  fine  musi- 
cianship and  the  creation  or 
Afro-Brad,  a new  musical  style 
in  which  jazz  and  African  In- 
fluences were  mixed  to  semi- 
improvised  songs  that  could 
last  for  up  to  an  hour. 

The  best  place  to  hear  Kutl's 
blend  of  firebrand  politics  and 
musical  Invention  was  his 
own,  much-raided  dub.  The 
Shrine,  out  in  the  Lagos  sub- 
urb of  faeja.  By  the  time  he 
arrived —often  around  two  or 
three  in  the  morning  — the 
crowds  were  already 
crammed  around  the  stage, 
packed  between  the  corru- 
gated Iron  walls,  the  wooden 
cages  holding  Kutl's  scantily 
ciari  dancers,  and  the  stalls 
where  traders  sold  splifls  at  a 
penny  apiece.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  marijuana  when 


Kuti  finally  appeared,  invari- 
ably puffing  a joint  as  he 
launched  Into  his  angry 
attacks  on  the  military  or  the 
corruption  in  Nigerian  soci- 
ety; on  the  problems  of  Lagos 
traffic;  or  on  the  economic 
systems  that  lead  to  African 
poverty.  His  songs  mixed 
thunderous  percussion, 
lengthy  improvised  solos  from 
Kuti  himself  on  keyboards 
and  saxophone,  and  passages 
of  cali-and- response  vocals  in 
which  he  was  answered  back 
by  his  well-choreographed  fe-  ! 
male  chorus  of  20  or  more.  i 
The  man  responsible  for  all 
this  was  bom  in  Abeokuta,  j 
north  of  Lagos  to  parents  who  I 
were  staunch  nationalists  dur- 
ing the  colonial  era.  They  had  I 
Intended  that  their  son  should  I 
become  a doctor,  but  when 
Kuti  arrived  In  London  In  1950  I 
with  a grant  to  study  medicine  i 
he  enrolled  in  a music  college 
Instead,  and  studied  trumpet, ! 
piano  and  singing.  In  London  i 
he  started  playing  with  jazz 
bands,  met  up  with  musicians  ! 
such  as  Ginger  Baker,  and , 
started  his  own  outfit,  the ' 
Koala  Lobitos.  j 

Back  In  Nigeria,  where 
James  Brown  was  now  popa-  i 
lar,  be  began  to  mix  soul  with  j 
jazz,  as  well  as  infUiMicffn  ; 
from  African  Highllfe  and  j 


Fela  Kuti . . . infuriating  bat  brilliant  figure 

more  traditional  forms,  and  star  of  the  mid-1960s  was  High- 
his  distinctive  Afro-Beat  style  life  artist  Jim  Lawson  and 
gradually  developed.  Most  of  Kuti  invited  journalists  to  ac- 
his  music  was  considered  too  company  him  to  Lawson’s 
experimental  for  the  local  house,  where  he  taunted  Law- 
market,  but  he  did  notch  up  son  as  to  who  was  the  better 
one  national  hit,  Ontfere,  and  musician, 
learned  how  to  make  use  of  In  1968  he  took  his  band  on 
the  press  when  he  embarked  tour  in  America,  and  though 
on  the  first  of  his  publicity  toe  tom:  itself  was  unsuccess- 
stunts.  Nigeria’s  best  known  flul,  Kuti  did  record  the  69  Los 


Angeles  Sessions  album,  and 
his  political  outlook  under- 
went a. radical  change.  In  Los 
Angeles  he  met  up  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Panther 
Party,  and  consquenfiy  his 
own  radical  ideas  on  Pan-Afri- 
canism developed. 

Back  in  Lagos,  he  changed 
the  name  of  his  band  to  Nige- 
ria 70,  then  Africa  70,  and , 
began  putting  his  political  and 
musical  ideas  together  in  his 
own  dub,  The  Afro  Spot,  later , 
re-named  The  Shrine.  His 
band  expanded,  and  were 1 
joined  by  roadies,  friends,  and ; 
girl  singers  and  dancers,  who 
all  moved  in  to  the  surround- : 
tog  compound.  The  authori- 
ties were  not  impressed.  In 
1974  the  dub  was  raided  for 
die  first  time  by  police  looking 
for  drugs,  and  Kuti  was  im- 
prisoned. After  a subsequent 
raid  he  declared  the  area 
around  the  compound  arid 
dub  to  be  an  independent 
state,  the  Kalakuta  Republic, 
which  he  proteetd  with  an 
electric  fence. 

More  trouble  was  now  inev- 
itable. In  February  1977,  after 
Kuti  embarrassed  Hw  military 
government  of  General  Oba- 
sanjo  by  refusing  to  take  part 
to  the  Pan-African  Cultural 
Festival  that  was  being  held  in 
Lagos,  there  was  a full-scale 
military  attack  on  bis  “repub- 
lic”. He  claimed  afterwards 
that  his  singers  and  dancers 
had  been  raped,  and  bis 
mother  thrown  from  a win- 
dow. Sbe  later  died  from  her 
injuries.  Kuti  himself  was  In- 
jured, taken  to  hospital,  and 
then  to  jail.  On  his  release  he 
went  into  self-imposed  exTfe  in 
Ghana,  but  returned  when 
Obasanjo  handed  over  to  a 
short-lived  civilian  govern- 
ment Kuti  presented  the  out- 


going regime  with  a replica  of 
his  mother’s  coffin.  He  then 
announced  he  was  starting  his 
own  political  party.  The  Move- 
ment of  the  People,  and  that 
he  would  stand  for  president  j 
Throughout  this  period  his  , 
music  had  been  gaining  wider 
and  wider  audiences  across 
Nigeria  and  beyond,  although 
much  of  his  material  was  not 
allowed  to  be  played  on  the 
radio,  and  the  lyrics  of  songs  1 
like  Why  Blackmen  Dey  Suffer  i 
had  led  to  increasingly  acri- 
monious disputes  with  his  re- 1 
cord  company.  EML  which  be 
left  to  fury. 

IN  THE  early  1980s,  when 
he  recorded  much  of  his 
best  material,  including 
the  albums  Black  President 
and  Underground  System,  it 
seemed  that  Fela  Anikulapa 
Kuti  (as  he  now  called  him- 
self) was  destined  to  become  a 
major  international  star.  But 
to  September  1984,  as  he  was 
preparing  for  a major  Ameri- 
can tour,  he  was  jailed  on 
currency  charges  at  a time 
when  yet  another  military 
regime  had  taken  over.  He 
was  held  for  20  months,  claim- 
ing that  the  authorities 
“didn’t  want  us  to  go  to  the  US 


to  play,  but  I never  expected 
them  to  do  anything  as  low  as 
this."  He  was  released  (after 
yet  another  change  of  military 
regime  In  Nigeria)  when  the 
judge  - who  had  imprisoned 
him  announced  he  had  done 
so  under  government  pres- 
sure. Kuti.  celebrated  his 
release  by  appearing  at  a mas- 
sive Amnesty  benefit  show  in 
New  Jersey  in  June  1986, 
along  with  U2  and  Peter  Ga- 
briel Amnesty  hart  declared 
Kuti  to  be  a political  prisoner. 

The  period  in  prison  led  to 
some  changes  to  his  thinking. 
In  1978  he  had  married  all  the 
27  female  singers  and  dancers 
in  his  band  in  one  day,  but  on 
his  release  from  jail  to  1986  he 
announced  that  marriage  was 
a bad  idea,  and  divorced  them 
alL 

In  more  recent  years  Kuti 
continued  to  have  his  difficul- 
ties with  the  authorities.  In 
1993  he  was  jailed  on  murder 
charges  after  the  death  of  an 
electrician  at  The  Shrine  (the 
charges  were  later  dropped), 
and  last  year  he  was  again 
held  on  drug  charges.  This 
year  The  Shrine  was  closed 
for  she  months  after  yet  an- 
other raid  by  Drug  Law  En- 
forcement Agency. 


Birthdays 


Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Queen 
Mother,  97;  David  Bedford, 
composer,  60:  William 
Copper,  novelist;  37;  Dr  Jack 
Cuzmingbam,  MP,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  and 
Food  58;  Jim  Cunningham, 
Labour  MPJ  5$;  Ed  Gal- 
lagher, chief  executive.  Envi- 
ronment Agency,  53;  Geor- 


gina Hale,  actress,  54;  Sir 
David  Hull,  professor  of 
child  health,  65;  Martin 
Jarvis,  actor,  56;  David 
Lange,  CH,  former  prime 
minister  of  New  Zealand.  55; 
Mary  (Decker)  Slaney,  ath- 
lete, 39;  Peter  Squires,  rugby 
player,  46;  Frances  Stewart, 
development  economist,  57. 


He  remained  a rebel  and  a 
maverick  right  to  the  end,  but 
in  recent  years  there  were 
signs  that  he  tired  of  battling 
with  the  military  authorities. 
Wheal  visited  his  hippy  com- 
mune of  a home  in  Ikeja  to 
late  1994  he  told  me  he  was 
more  interested  in  religion 
than  politics.  He  refused  to 
sign  a new  recording  deal 
with  Motown's  Tabu  label, 
saying  be  had  been,  “told  by 
the  spirits"  that  the  time  was 
not  right  And  when  be  was 
found  unconscious  in  July 
this  year  he  refused  to  eat,  or 
even  let  a doctor  examine  him 
“for  religious  reasons". 

He  was  an  infuriating  but 
often  brilliant  figure  who 
lived  a bizarre  but  painful -life 
and  should  be  remembered 
not  just' for  his  antics  but  his 
bravery  and  his  music.  His 
eldest  son  Femi,  for  many 
years  a part  of  his  band  at  The 
Shrine,  now  seems  set  to  take 
over  his  father's  great  musical 
legacy. 

Robin  Pwiwlow  ” 

Fela  Anlkulapo  Kuti  (formerly 
Fela  Ransome-Kuti),  musician 
and  political  rebel,  bom  October 
15, 1938;  died  August  2, 1997 
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Fraud-blisters  scotched 


Economics  Notebook 


Dan  Atkinson 


FRAUD  Investiga- 
tions could  encoun- 
ter new  hurdles 
after  Scottish  devo- 
lution. with  the  two 
jurisdictions  drifting  apart  in 
their  treatment  of  serious  fi- 
nancial crime,  the  Guardian 
has  learned. 

Enforcers  fear  the  result 
could  be  conflicting  standards 


tor,  New-RO,  is  protected  hy 
Chapter  8 of  the  devolution 


remit  being,  strictly  speaking, 
restricted  to  England,  Wales 


white  paper,  but  police  units  «wd  Northern  Ireland. 

— including  the  Serious  SFO  investigators  are  able 


Investigators  and  regula- 
tors, until  now  relatively  in- 
different to  devolution,  are 
starting  to  put  some  hard 


valid  in  the  border  areas  of  iatnr,  although  protected  by 
Scotland.  This  allows  fraud  the  white  paper,  may  not  neo- 
investigators  to  move  quickly  essarfly  be  permanently  im- 
against  their  targets  across  With  -Scottish  MFs  en- 


Sobering  up  on 
the  sterling  front 


Fraud  Office  — could  fece  1 exercise  their  talk-or-else  thinking  into  facing  these  po-  t&bOTder.  The  danger  would'  titled  to  vote  tor  the  death 


enormous  problems  should  a powers  — unique  coercive 
future  Scottish  parliament  privileges  deemed  esw*yiti«i  to 


tential  dangers. 


be  that  a more  cumbersome  j penalty,  the  “arbitration' 


choose  to  tinkerwith  the  law  the  untangling  of  serious  eco-  face  fraud,  squads  from  Scot-  the  interest  of  the  “English” 
on  white-collar  crime.  noxzuc  crime  — through  a laud  Yard,  and  other  forces  police 

week’s  suggestions-  two-way  legal  arrangement  seeking  to  Investigate  finan-  The  problems  would 
Scottish  parliament’s  with  its  Scottish  equivalent,  rial  wrongdoing  across  the  apply  in  other  .direction 


Similar  problems  would  I process  alerted  fraudsters  to  j mechanism  to  he  set  up  to  de- 


on  white-collar  crime. 


nomic  crime  — through  a I land  Yard,  and  other  forces 


Last  week’s  suggestions  two-way  Legal  arrangement  seeking  to  investigate  finan- 

4-ho  CAAffleV — 11  — - - ■■  I n « * ■ - i i.  I w ” 


control  of  criminal  Law  would,  the  Crown  Office,  hi  return,  country.  They  could  find 
even  extend  to  the  death  pen-  the  Crown  Office  can  exercise  themselves  hitting  new  ob- 
alty  has  started  to  ring  alarm  similar  powers  in  England.  stables  as  they  sought  fraud- 


tory  community.  At  present,  cal  limit  in  this  area  to  the  One  Immediate  danger  is 
if  if-?!- * the  loss  of_a  usefcl  arrange 


•aoiveaanss  the  border.  fraud  are  dealt  with  on  an  Scottish  parliament,  this 
Howard  Davies  s all-power-  “equivalent"  basis  through-  “mirror"  arrangement  could 


a * , 7 r-”—  i ■ awio  uuvm&u- 

tui  financial  services  regula-  j out  the  UK,  despite  the  SFO’s 


Hampel  report 
to  water  down 
Cadbury  rules 


“mirror"  arrangement 
be  brought  to  an  end- 


ment  in  force  at  present, 
whereby  a warrant  issued  in 
the  fer  north  of  En  gland  is 


the  interest  of  the  “English’-'  on  clashes  between  Edto- 
polire  burgh  «nd  Westminster  may 

The  mwo  problems  would  conclude  that  regulations  tor 
apply  in  the  other  direction  the  selling  Qf  pension 
.should  the  two  Jurisdictions  schemes,  for  example,  could 
develop  markedly  different  hardly  be  considered  a 
anti-fraud  tpgjgiflHnn.  An  ex-  “reserve"  ftmction. 
pected  Labour  majority  in  the  New-RO  is  hoping  that  the 
Scottish  parliament  mlght  de-  need  to  meet  and  adapt  Euro- 
dde  to  enact  tougher  anti-  pean  regulations  will  per- 
fraud  laws,  triggering  an  exo-  suade  the  Scottish  parliament  VlCtOr  KfiSCia  n 
dus  of  swindlers  south.  to  maintain  anti- fraud  mea- 1 y 

Even  Mr  Davies's  new  regu-  sures  on  a nationwide  basis. 


Roger  Cow* 


USENESS  ginger  groups 
are  expected  to  be 


boardroom  controls,  such  as 
the  research  organisation, 
Pirc,  have  argued  that  fur- 
ther measures  are  necessary 
to  ensure  shareholders  exer- 


sharply  critical  of  the  else  their  responsibilities 
interim  report  from  the  Ham-  and  that  directors  are  prop- 


pel  committee  on  corporate 
governance  due  to  be  pub- 
lished tomorrow. 

The  commmittee,  chaired 


erly  monitored. 

Pirc  has  pointed  out  that 
many  companies  have  not  im- 
plemented the  spirit  of  previ- 


by  ICI  chairman  Sir  Ronnie  ous  recommendations,  espe- 
Humpel.  is  expected  to  advo-  dally  on  directors’  remun- 
cate  watering  down  the  rules  e ration.  It  wants  compulsory 


put  in  place  by  the  Cadbury 
and  Greenbury  committees, 
arguing  that  directors  free  ex- 
cessive regulation. 


shareholder  voting  and 
strengthening  of  the  rules  in- 
troduced by  the  Cadbury  and 
Greenbury  committees  on 


Sir  Ronnie  is  known  to  be  how  directors  pay  is  fixed, 
particularly  concerned  at  the  Pirc  managing  director 
position  of  smaller  compa-  Ann  Simpson  said  yesterday: 


nies.  which  he  feels  are  over- 
burdened by  the  require- 
ments of  the  Cadbury  Code. 


“the  public  has  never  been 
more  interested  In  what  is  go- 
ing (m  with  companies.  The 


His  focus  on  the  nitty-gritty  whole  mood  is  for  greater  ac- 
of  boardroom  practice  will  countability.  People  are  look- 
also  disappoint  advocates  of  ing  for  benchmarking  and 
wider  stakeholder  responsi-  ways  of  measuring  progress." 


bility  in  the  boardroom. 

The  committee  had  been 


But  Sir  Ronnie  and  his  11- 
strong  committee  are  likely  to 


- 


urged  to  formalise  the  duties  resist  such  calls.  Instead,  they 
of  directors  in  relation  to  are  expected  to  heed  the  de- 


groups such  as  customers  and 
employers,  rather  than  limit- 
ing their  duties  to  the 
shareholders. 

But  it  Is  seen  as  having 


mands  from  industry  to  relax 
the  boardroom  burden,  which 
is  seen  as  limiting  directors’ 
freedom  of  action. 

In  its  evidence  to  the  cosn- 


missed  the  trend  to  wider  mittee,  the  Confederation  of 
business  responsibly  which  British  Industry  said  ftadbili- 


has  been  evidenced  by  envi- 
ronmental campaigns  and  the 
fashion  for  greater  emphasis 
on  employee  Involvement. 

Proponents  of  greater 


ty  was  more  important  than 
rigid  rules.  It  urged  Sir  Ron- 
nie "not  to  stifle  entrepre- 
neurship and  management 
initiative’’. 


\V: 
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United  tipped 
for  cable  role 


Sarah  Ryle 


ORD  Hollick’s  £3.5  bil- 
lion United  News  & 
l Media  empire  emerged 


f United  is  already  In  part- 
i nership  with  NTT,  through 
their  digital  venture  with 
S4C,  the  Welsh  Channel  4. 

A stake  in  a successful 
cable  TV  firm  would  give 


AS  A holiday  in  France 
beckons,  worries  about 
the  state  of  the  economy 
here  mysteriously  begin  to 
fade  from  the  mind.  Suddenly, 
the  attractions  erf  a country 
where  the  pound  buys  almost 
30  per  cent  more  than  it  did  a 
year  ago  dull  the  critical  fac- 
ulties a little. 

Last  year,  wine  and  beer 
were  already  so  cheap  be- 
cause of  higher  UK  duties 
that  people  were  taking  vans 
across  the  Channel  Just  to 
load  up  and  return,  with  the 
cost  of  the  trip  more  than 
paid  for  by  the  savings.  Now 
those  prices  are  almost  30  per 
cent  cheaper  to  anyone  buy- 
ing with  pounds. 

It  not  only  costs  less  to  eat 
and  drink  and  stay  in  hotels 
over  there  at  the  moment  — 
and  in  Germany,  Spain  and 
other  countries  as  wail  — but 
it  is  also  a very  good  time  to 
be  buying  assets  (although  I 
don’t  see  much  sign  of  British 
companies  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity). 

Only  a few  years  ago,  banks 
in  France  were  offering  only 
Fr6.8  to  the  pound.  If  anyone 
had  asked  me  then  when  ster- 
ling would  be  worth  FrlO.  I 
would  have  said  not  for  a 
long  time,  if  ever.  Yet  last 
week  the  tourist  rate  rose 
above  FrlO  to  the  pound,  a 
30  per  cent  rise  on  12  months 
ago  and  nearly  50  per  cent 
above  that  of  a few  years  ago. 

Has  the  world  gone  mad?  To 
some,  the  recovery  of  sterling 
merely  reflects  our  superior 
economic  performance.  It  is 
true  that  during  recent  years 
Britain's  economy  has  ex- 
panded faster  than  that  of 
France,  but  that  is  partly  be- 
cause the  UK  is  in  a different 
economic  cycle. 

We  tend  to  emerge  from 
recessions  earlier,  a process 
that  has  been  exaggerated 
this  time  because  France  has 
been  caught  in  a self-inflicted 
squeeze  to  shed  weight  in 
preparation  for  monetary 
union.  However,  during  the 


part-time  jobs  are  mubh  more 
common  in  Britain,  j 
France  will  doubtless 
bounce  back,  once  | it  has 
shaken  off  its  Maastricht 
purge.  Apart  from  anything 
else,  it  still  has  to  go  (thro ugh 
the  reconstruction anjddereg- 
ulation  that  Britain1  experi- 
enced XP  tTio  IQfiflc  gni)  at  fha 
moment 
of  the 
pound  t( 

In  Br 
the 


currency  is  a consequence  of 


nine  years  since  the  last  peak  good  economic  performance, 
of  1989,  the  French  economy  not  a cause. 


has  expanded  by  1.8  per  cent  a 
year,  compared  with  only 
15  per  cent  for  the  UK. 

O OTHERS,  Britain's  low 


A country  cannot  simply 
raise  its  prices  by  25  to  30  per 
cent  to  overseas  buyers  and 
expect  its  industries  to  be 
able  to  improve  productivity 


In  a Jam . . . Bangkok’s  notorious  traffic  problem  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  baht's  plunge  photograph:  shcteesmtu 


yesterday  as  a candidate  to  Lord  Hbflkk  a firmer  footing 


take  a leading  role  in  the  frag; 
nn-nted  cable  TV  sector.  . 

The  cable  network  is  domi- 
nated by  Cable  & Wireless 
Communications,  valued  at 
about  £45  billion.  Its  nearest 
rival,  TeleWest.  valued  at 
only  £730  million. 

TeleWest,  based  on  Tyne- 
side, is  one  of  the  two  compa- 


ln  a market  which  his  news- 
paper rivals,  Ruper  Muitioch 
and  Mirror  Group,  have 
entered  already. 

Barclay  Knapp,  chief  execu- 
tive of  NTL,  baa  made  no 
secret  of  his  hopes  for  a sig- 
nificant rival  to  C&W.  He  has 
reportedly  voiced  ambitions 
to  unite  several  cable  compa- 


IMF  drafts  rescue  plan  for  Thailand 


TO  OTHERS,  Britain  s low  able  to  improve  proaucuviry 
unemployment  rate  jus-  so  much  that  they  can  still 
titles  our  higher  rating,  compete  effectively.  The  trou- 
Yet  the  (standardised)  Euros-  We  is  that  the  markets,  once 
tat  figures  show  that  nearly  they  get  the  bit  between  their 
all  the  difference  between  the  teeth,  are  difficult  to  stop, 
two  countries’  unemploy-  The  pound  at  the  mbment  is 
ment  figures  is  explained  by  a seen  as  a hedge  against  what 
spectacularly,  even  suspi-  is  perceived  to  be  'a  weak 
ciously,  higher  unemploy-  euro  — despite  the  feet  that 
ment  rate  for  women  (14  per  the  currency  does  hot  yet 


Ploombiy  tn  Pngfcok 


month  after  Thailand  de-  j to  provide  a cushion  to  our  j tween  October  and  June 


nies’ said  to  be  at  the  centre  of  rites  tinder  ana  venture  which 
negotiations  which  would  could  be  worth  £14  bflficm. 
lead  to  United  taking  a large  Nobody  at  United  News  A 
minority  holding  in  a new  Media  was  available  to  com- 
firm.  The  other  is  NTL,  val-  malt  yesterday. 


iinpwyw  valued  Its  currency,  the  foreign  reserves.” 

baht,  for  the  first  time  The  $20  billion  (£33  bil- 
AND  lias  ham-  since  1984.  The  baht  has  lion)  that  some  economists 
[ out  terms  of  a weakened  about  25  per  cent  have  said  Thailand  needs  is 
e package  with  against  the  US  dollar  since  far  beyond  its  entitlement 


Imered  out  terms  of  a 
rescue  package  with 
the  International  Monetary 


foreign  reserves.”  30.  The  Bank  of  Thailand 

The  $20  billion  (£33  bil-  said  reserves  as  of  June  30 
lion)  that  some  economists  were  $32.4  billion.  But  an- 
have  said  Thailand  needs  Is  alysts  claimed  that  figure 
far  beyond  its  entitlement  would  be  about  $20  billion 


Fond  aimed  at  bolstering  tern  that  pegged  it  to  the 
the  country's. declining  for-  dollar  was  scrapped. 


the  currency-exchange  sys-  under  IMF  guidelines.  Al-  if  loans  given  to  the  cen- 
tral that  pegged  it  to  the  though  the  IMF  has  about  tral  bank  by  other  Asian 
dollar  was  scrapped.  $60  billion  In  usable  funds,  monetary  authorities  were 

The  IMF  is  expected  to  most  of  it  is  tied  up  in  other  subtracted. 


cent  against  &6  per  cent).  exist  — with  the  added  bonus 
The  male  unemployment  of  higher  UK  interest  rates 
rate  is  9.8  per  cent  in  France,  than  in  Germany.  Nobody 
compared  with  9.7  per  cent  in  stops  to  think  whether  the  UK 
the  UK,  according  to  the  latest  economy  Justifies  a 25  per 
adjusted  Eurostat  figures,  cent  sterling  increase  in  a 
The  much  higher  rate  of  fe-  single  year, 
male  unemployment  in  One  day.  perhaps,  one  will 
were  $32.4  billion.  But  an-  France  is  not  to  be  under-  be  able  to  go  to  France  know- 
alysts  claimed  that  figure  played,  but  it  has  something  tag  that  the  pound  is  really 
would  be  about  $20  billion  to  do  with  different  classlflca-  worth  FrlO,  but  not  yet  Pride 
if  loans  given  to  the  cen-  tions  and  with  the  fact  that  goes  before  a fall-  , 


rign  reserves  and  brtagtag  The  IMF  is  expected  to  most  of  it  Is  tied  up  in  other 
Investment  into  its  cash-  provide  a multi-billion -dol-  commitments  or  internal 


ued  at  about  £420  minion. 


A spokeswoman  for  NTL  cable  television  industry  is  in 
lust  night  dismissed  the  a mess,  with  many  companies 


Media  analysts  believe  the  strapped  economy,  accord- 1 lar  credit  line  for  Thailand. 


ri-ports  as  “speculation"  but  - taring  MeWeri  -suf- 
admitted  she  was  not  sur-  fering  sfaeaMe  dips  tatheir 
urised  that  the  two  compa-  share  prices  below  flotation 
njes'  names  bad  beenllnked.  levels. 

•■NTL  shares  the  view  A recent  survey,  -showed 
which  is  generally  held  in  the  take-up  of  cable  has  stagnated 
industry  about  the  need  for  at  under  a quarter  of  its  po- 
consoHdation/'shesaid.  tential  penetration.  • 


a mess,  with  many  companies  Narangchai  Akrasauee. 

— including  TeleWest  — suf-  An  IMF  delegation  began 
ferine  sizeable  dips  in  their  talks  with  Thai  officials  a 


tag  to  commerce  minister  and  to  require  the  Thaigov- 


Among  the  tax  changes 
lar  credit  line  for  Thailand,  reserve  requirements.  could  be  an  increase  from 

and  to  require  the  Thai  gov-  Reports  from  the  region  7 per  cent  to  10  per  cent  In 
eminent  to  cut  its  planned  suggest  the  IMF  will  extend  Thailand’s  value-added  tax, 
1997  spending  of 925  bOBon  $4  billion  In  emergency  said  former  finance  tnlnis- 
baht  (£48  billion)  and  raise  loans  to  Thailand,  and  that  ter  Vlrabongsa  Ramang- 
taxes.  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  kura,  who  played  a key  rote 

“We  don't  expect  to  use  Japan  will  provide  loans  of  in  the  1984  devaluation  and 
the  credit  line,”  said  Sura-  up  to  the  same  amount.  who  earlier  this  year  be- 
sak  Nananukool,  an  aide  to  Thailand  spent  a fifth  of  came  the  first  high-profile 
prime  minister  Chavalit  its  reserves  defending  and  proponent  of  devaluation 
Yongchaiyudh.  “It’s  there  supporting  the  baht  be-  and  IMF  Intervention. 


share  prices  below  flotation  week  ago.  The  IMF  has  taxes. 

levels.  yn«  de  no  statement  except  “We  don't  expect  to  use 

A recent  survey -showed  that  other  countries  will  the  crecfit  line,”  said  Sura- 
take-up  of  cable  has  stagmitHd  participate  with  It  in  the  sak  Nananukool,  an  aide  to 
at  trader  a quarter  of  Us  po-  bail-out  prime  minister  Chavalit 

The  agreement  comes  a Yongchaiyudh.  “It’s  there 


tential  penetration. 


suggest  the  IMF  will  extend  Thailand’s  value-added  tax, 
$4  billion  In  emergency  said  former  finance  tnlnis- 


i 

Speculation  focuses 
on  £30bn  superbank 


Brown  seeks  economic  sages 


Alex  Brummer 
Financial  Editor 


Mervyn  King.  Mr  Brown  is  j the  architects  of  the  decision  Mr  Wales  is  widely  ex- 
now able  to  focus  more  to  remove  the  refund  of  ad-  pected  to  be  Jotaed  on  the 
clearly  on  the  Treasury.  . I vanoe  corporation  tax  from  council  by  Fa ui  Gregg,  of  the 


News  in  brf  ef 


BA  sweetener 
for  employees 


Tony  May  and  Sarah  Ryle 

A MERGER  between  Nat- 
West  and  Barclays 
would  create  a super- 
bank  worth  £30  billion,  a sur- 
vey of  the  banking  sector 


are  expected  to  decline  slightly 
due  to  lower  exceptional  gains, 
from  £L296  billion  to  about 
gl  23  billion.  j 

HSBC’s  profits  are  (expected 
to  rise  modestly  to  about 
£2.4  billion,  while  Standard 
Chartered’s  profits  are  saM  to 
have  been  affected  by  la  strong 
pound  and  should  be  £440  mfl- 


clearly  on  the  Treasury. 

The  Chancellor's  special 


tax-exempt  institutions  like  London  School  o£  Economics’ 


The  Chancellor  Gordon  economic  adviser,  Ed  Balls,  is  pension  flmds,  the  most  im-  Centre  for  Eronornic  Perfor- 
town,  will  this  week  expected  to  act  as  coordina-  portent  flind^ratetag  n^ure  311  eivert  011 

announce  a US-style  tor* the couwffSwork but  .. 


■ announce  a US-style  tor  of  the  council's  work  but 
council  of  economic  advisers  vdfl  not  be  a i fiamalmendter. 
tteiigned  to  Improve  the  Qual-  Mr  Brown  Is  bopetal  of  *t- 
ity  of  analysis  available  to  the  tracting  a powerful  tadepen- 
Govcmnwnt  dent  chairman,  with  the 

The  move  will  fulfil  tame  of  Gavyn  Dpvfce, 
Labour's  election  pledgee  to  Goktawn  Sachs,  among -fr 
improve  the  quality  of.ee©-.  that  hare  been  mentioned, 
nomk:  poJicyzitektag  through  Among ^ .those  dwtiaed 

a reformed  Bank®  England  serve  on  the  coancfl^Q 
and  bring  ootekte  expertise  WateA  a tea  partnertothe 
to  ixw  on  the  Treasury.  counting  linn  or  Arthur 

With  many  of  the  change*  dereen  *****  a 

at  the  Bank  now  complete  porter  mao  w&ngraa  i 
after-  appointment  last  attan  i*jHcy  for  labour 
week  uf  two  new  deputy  gov-  opporit1®11-  Mr  ^Walee 
erttors.  DavM  CteMti  and  thought  to  have  been  tm 


tor  of  the  council's  work  but  in  Mr  Brown’s  July  Budget  job  taserarity.  _ 
win  not  be  a formal  member.  This  move  has  provoked  an  Labour  distamied  the  pre- 
Mr  Brown  is  bopeftxl  of  at-  uproar  from  pensioi^  fimds 

tracting  a powerful  indepen ■ and  has  severely  complicated  the  jpotmds  that  the  quality 
deS^hairmSTwithtS  toe  effort  to  resolve  the  pen-  of  its  work  was  not  focused 
name  of  Gevyn  Davies,  of  slons  mis-sdling  scandal  be-  enough  for  Labours  views 

cause  of  the  need  to  make  new 

that  havebeen  mentioned.  actuarial  calculattois.  puteswithta  foe  group  over 

Among  those  to  The  appointment  of  aAr-  nKjnetary  policy, 

serve  on  the  coancffls  Chris  tour  Andersen  partner  wffl  be  Meanwhile,  government 

Wale&  a tax  partuw-hi  the ac-  semi  as  contentious.  The  firm  sources  are  describing 
counting  flm^Aifeur  An-  has  been  frozen  out  efgovem-  reports  foat  the  Permanent 
jirnrn  kfluHsisi  «un-  meat  business  as  a result  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
p55r  who  w£2SS  tax-  Etetavdvement  as  auditors  Jo  any  moretot^^the  va- 


coujicfl  by  Paul  Gregg,  of  the  British  Airways  is  to  give 
London  School  cf  Economics'  48,000  staff  free  shares  to 
Centre  for  Economic  Perfor-  mark  its  10th  anniversary 
mance,  who  is  ah  expert  on  since  privatisation  in  a con- 


shows  today.  have  been  affected  by  a strong 

The  survey  is  published  pound  and  should  be  £440  mfl- 
aTip^rl  of  key  frpniHng  interim  lion,  against  £448  million  last 
basic  salary  of  Trevor  Tellet  results  this  week.  Dun  & Brad-  year.  1 

rose  from  £152.000  to  £180,000;  street  predict.  Barclays-  T00*Y-i|*lrtwr  **** 
he  also  made  £359,000  on  NatWest  would  dominate  the  Ptmon‘ M 

share  options.  David  Brock  business  hanking  sector  with  tomorrow  — Astiami  Qeu- 
received  an  increase  of  50per  cent  of  market  share. 


£15.000  to  £161.000. 

Ronson  cements  deal 


But  National  Westminster 
will  be  under  pressure  this 
week  to  explain  its  strategy  for 


dilatory  gesture  hard  on  the  Heron  International,  the  prop-  both  the  retail  arm  and  the  in- 

v.  « a - - - ■ - ■ 1 j;n  c+ffl  Wtf- 


Labour  disbanded  the  pre-  heels  of  a bitter  industrial  dis-  erty  group  founded  and  still  vestment  hank.  NatWest  has 
vious  panel  of  wise  people  on  puts.  The  «iHine  announced  run  by  Gerald  Ronson,  has  warned  that  profits  will  be  no 
the  grounds  that  the  quality  yesterday  that  workers  will  spent  £121  million  to  acquire  more  than  £770 miHion  for  toe 
of  its  work  was  not  focused  each  get  10  free  shares,  worth  seven  office  blocks  in  Britain,  first  half  of  toe  year  because 
enough  for  Labour’s  dews  £64,  as  well  as  profit-related  totalling  520,000  square  feet  NatWest  Markets  lost  £77  m2- 
foflowtog  some  unseemly  dis-  pay  bonuses  worth  a mini-  Mr  Ronson  said  the  deal  was  a lion  on  interest  rate  options. 


following  some  unseemly  dis-  pay  bonuses  worth  a mini- 
putes  within  toe'  group  over  nmm  of  £1400.  The  £94  mil- 
monetary  policy.  lion  package  will  be  funded 

Meanwhile,  government  from  BA’s  record  1997  profits 
sources  are  describing  of £$40  million. 


sign  of  his  “confidence  in  the 
property  market". 


MF1  take-away  pay 


ation  DoHcy  for  Labour  in  the  disastrous  Investment  in  amt  post  rf  princtaai  of  the 

&3K  »«5  5 9?  “iraj- »“ 10  - 


tboueht  to  have  been  among  I Northern  Ireland. 


“extremely  speculative.’ 


of  £$40  million.  Sex  0,1  the  °fox  Au«™iia  9 ia 

„ The  rise  and  rise  of  table  or  JSS  Sojo 

MPI  take-away  pay  “lap”  dancing  continues  this  B^iumflo.76 
Directors  of  furniture  group  month  with  Cherokee  Leisure  camda  2.20 
MH.  two  of  whom  have  left  in  aiming  to  raise  £6  million  gprai* 
the  last  mouth,  received  large  through  a flotation  on  the 
pay  increases  last  year.  The  junior  stock  market  Ofex. 


Barclays’  headline  profits 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


TODAY  — iRtarimci  British  Airways  [Oil. 
Oxford  Mol  ocular.  Pearson.  HSSC.  nob 
Finronlc  Comtek. 

TOMORROW  — kstarimsi  Ashanti  BgW- 
Mlds.  BAA  (01).  British  Petrol eum  (Q2J. 
Cantab  Phar macs ut leal.  Inspoc.  Hay- 
Sowar  Corporation.  National  WasWinsttf 
Bank.  Wills  Corroon  (Q2). 

WMDHM5DAY  — htifcai  CotnmafCJal 
Union  (02),  GKN,  M&ial  BuJlettn. 

Hal  Carp,  standard  Charured.  Vttwwlch. 
AQHt  Harvoy  Nlctwtt. 

THURSDAY  — iBtartnuo  Barclays.  KBC 
Advanced  Toehnoli»le&  Ubarty  lnwt>»- 
tfcmai.  Heresy  Docks  & Harbour.  Rank. 
Rabj.  Rasd  intsmsUonal.  Robsrt  Wd?**- 
Royal  Dutch  (02).  SheO  Transport  (03). 
Zaneca. 

PMDAY  — AOStaR  GroyeosL  Marston 
Thompson.  Watfthom**. 


France  990 
Gorin  any  2.B420 
Greece  451.60 

Hone  Kong  12.33 

India  SM5 
Ireland  1.0950 
Israel  5.79 


Italy  2,891 
Malta  0^3 
Netherlands  33025 
New  Zealand  2.47 
Norway  12-21 
Portugal  297i5 
Saudi  Arabia  6.04 


Stngaporo  13S 
Soutii  Africa  7.54 
Spain  247.00 
Swedan  1234 
Switzerland  2.417 
Turkey  252,110 
USA  1.0040 


SappUml  Hr  Marwsw  Bank  (mteaemg  IntUan  rupee  and  toaefl  mMcsO. 
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12  SPORTS  NEWS 


Athletics:  World  Championships 


The  Guardian  Monday  August  41997 


It’s  mine . . . Maurice  Greene  (in  dark  vest)  celebrates  as  he  beats  Canada’s  Donovan  Bailey  (centre)  and  Davidson  Ezinwa  of  Nigeria  to  break  the  tape  In  the  100  metres  final  in  Athens  last  night . photograph  qary  hsbhom 

Boldon  fails  and  the  future’s  Greene 


fa  * 


W' 


jarre 


Duncan  Mackay  in  Athens  sees  the  United  States  regain  the  1 00  metres  world  title  in 
a final  without  a British  representative  for  the  first  time  in  the  championships’  history 


AURICE  Greene 
heralded  an  ex- 
citing new  era 
for  sprinting 
when  he  won 
the  world  championship  100 
metres  title  in  the  Olympic 
Stadium  here  last  night  The 
Kansas  City  runner  raced  to 
victory  in  9.86s ec,  0.05  ahead 
oF  the  defending  champion 
Donovan  Bailey,  to  become 
the  first  American  to  win  a 
major  title  since  Carl  Lewis 
in  1991. 

For  Bailey  there  was  the 
consolation  that  his  world  re- 


cord of  9.84  survived  as  Satur- 
day's fine  weather  gave  way 
to  cool,  overcast  conditions. 
But  there  was  only  disap- 
pointment for  Ato  Boldon. 
Greene’s  training  partner. 
The  Trinidadian,  who  had 
missed  the  world  record  by 
just  0.03  in  Saturday’s  heats, 
once  again  failed  to  live  up  to 
his  promises  and  finished 
fifth  in  10.02. 

No  one  had  any  answer  to 
the  bullet  start  which  cata- 
pulted Greene  down  the  track 
toward  a time  that  equalled 
the  championship  record  , 


Hansen  looking  up 
as  Holmes  falls 


Duncan  Mackay  on 
a dramatic  change 
for  British  pair 

EXPECTATIONS  can  al- 
ter remarkably  quickly 
in  athletics  as  Kelly 
Holmes  and  Ashia  Hansen 
discovered  here  on  Satur- 
day. The  previous  day  all 
the  talk  had  been  of  how 
Holmes  would  take  gold  in 
the  women’s  1500  metres 
and  of  fears  over  the  triple 
Jumper  Hansen’s  bad  back. 

But  barely  had  the 
strains  of  VangeLis’s  Chari- 
ots OT  Fire  faded  from  the 
opening  ceremony  than 
Hansen  was  installed  as  the 
gold-medal  favourite  and 
Holmes  was  departing  the 
Olympic  Stadium  in  pain, 
her  hopes  cruelly  dashed  as 
they  had  been  in  Atlanta. 

The  British  team  manage- 
ment Immediately  scurried 
to  arrange  a flight  to  Swit- 
zerland for  Holmes  to  be 
treated  by  Ralph  Bledert, 
the  sports  medicine  guru, 
for  calf  and  Achilles  tendon 
injuries  to  her  left  leg  that 
forced  her  to  limp  tearfully 
through  the  finish. 

In  contrast.  Hansen  was 
the  best  qualifier  for 
today’s  final  with  14. 77m.  a 
leap  20  centimetres  higher 
than  her  closest  rival, 
Romania’s  Rodica  Ma- 
teescu,  as  Anna  Biryukova 
and  Inessa  Kravets,  the 
respective  champions  in 
1993  and  1995,  succumbed 
to  Injuries. 

Like  Holmes,  Hansen  has 
returned  from  more  than 
one  major  competition  hav- 
ing fallen  below  expecta- 
tion; two  years  ago  she  fled 
the  World  Championships  in 
Gothenburg  in  tears  after 
failing  to  reach  the  final. 


She  has  toughened  up  men- 
tally since  then,  finishing 
fourth  in  the  Olympics  and 
second  In  the  world  indoor 
championships. 

She  set  the  17th  UK  re- 
cord of  her  career  in  Shef- 
field last  month  at  14.94m, 
but  there  was  concern 
about  her  fitness  after  a 
back  strain  in  Nice,  the  last 
major  meeting  before  Ath- 
ens. That  doubt  appears  to 
have  been  allayed.  *T  felt  It 
a little  bit  but  it  didn’t  af- 
fect my  jumping,"  she  said. 
“Fm  still  very  happy.  The 
feeling  from  Sheffield 
hasn't  worn  off." 

Holmes  had  also  left  Staef-  | 
field  in  a buoyant  mood 
after  breaking  Zola  Budd’s 
UK  1500m  record  with  a 
time  of  3m in  58.07sec  that 
put  her  nearly  five  seconds 
ahead  of  her  world  rivals. 

Secrecy  surrounding  this 
latest  injury  carries  the  fam- 
iliar overtones  of  Atlanta 
last  year  when  she  tried  to 
cover  up  the  stress  fracture 
which  ruined  her  chunr-e^ 
there.  Then  the  British  Ath- 
letic Federation  encouraged 
her  to  issue  a statement  de- 
nying there  was  a problem. 

In  Athens  key  figures  con- 
tinued to  talk  up  her  favour- 
itism. even  though  they 
were  aware  of  the  problem. 
“Kelly  did  the  right  thing," 
said  Steve  Cram,  the  former 
world  1500m  record  holder. 
“You  can't  afford  to  give 
your  rivals  any  advantage.  I 
did  the  same  thing  when  1 
was  competing." 

Ironically,  Holmes’s  rivals 
already  knew  something 
was  wrong.  Td  heard  about 
it  a week  ago  on  the  grape- 
vine.” said  Ireland’s  Sonia 
O’Sullivan.  "I  presumed, 
after  everything  she  went 
through  in  Atlanta,  that  if 
she  was  on  the  start  line  she 
would  have  been  okay." 


Lewis  had  set  in  Tokyo  six 
years  ago. 

The  curtain  had  gone  up  on 
what  is  always  one  the  best 
pieces  of  theatre  In  sport 
when  Boldon  sailed  into  the 
final  with  ease  and  the  Lin- 
ford Christie-coached  Darren 
Campbell  finished  eighth  in 
10.37  to  leave  Britain  without 
a finalist  for  the  first  time  in 
the  championships'  history. 

Then  Greene  and  Bailey, 
running  in  adjacent  lanes  in 
the  next  semi-final,  eyeballed 
each  other  as  they  crossed  the  ! 
line.  Bailey,  showing  no  ill-ef- 1 


Sects  from  the  cramp  which 
seemed  to  affect  him  in  the 
opening  rounds  on  Saturday, 
clocked  9.91.  his  best  time  of 
the  season. 

The  Canadian  battled  hard 
and  had  every  reason  to  feel 
satisfied  with  his  silver 
medal,  as  did  Tim  Montgom- 
ery, Greene’s  American  team- 
mate, with  his  bronze  in  9.94. 
He  held  off  Frankie  Freder- 
icks by  0.01. 

There  was  also  the  corona- 
tion of  a new  queen  in  the 
women's  sprint  when  Marion 
Jones  completed  a remark- 


Johnson reflects  on  his  fourth  place  photograph:  john  m 


Athens  results 


t a Bowwi  rrrt)  rnoowc  a o eamn 

(Nig)  10.15.  S II  Manti  (US)  10.21;  4 B 
Surtn  (Con)  1032.  Mas  2:1  M Greene 
(US)  9.60;  a D BsHay  (Can)  9*1: 3 F 
Frrtarfcka  (Nam)  933;  4 T Uontgomaty 
(US)  10.00.  Ftnati  1 Oiwn  9.00. 2 
Bailey  9*1;  3 Monisonisry  **•. 4 Freder- 
icks 9*5;  9 Boldon  10*2  • Ezinwa 
10.10-.  7 aorta  10.12  8 Meretl  10.29 

4CHkm  QwWIH  Ilk- 1 unit  fk  alu 
Hot  111  A Pattlp  «w  (US)  44*889(^31 
Thomas  (CB)44*a  3 RMadwwUK 
iPod  45*9;  4R  Martin  (Junl  4S37.  dm 
ft  1 J Baufcfc  (GB)  45.06;  1 D Ka- 
moga  (Uganda)  4525;  * I Wade  (Sen) 
4SJ8: 4 m jonoaon  (US)  4539.  Hm 
hit  Cfillkwu  (Mfl)  4SJJ8;  2 T WaiNnB- 
lon  (US) 45.09;  9 □ Gla/fca  (JOT) 

45.27.  Hurt*  1 J Young  (US)  44.97;  a M 
Rtchordaon  (GB|  4C.Q5, 3 M McDonald 
(Jam)  45.1ft  4 S Buia  (Ngr)  4&3T-.  5 T 

Cruoah  (Pol)  46.41.  ISOOmQurtH- 

— far  a— I (InMu  Hut  HI  N Merced 
(Alg)  137 JO:  2 A Zadorozhnyi  (Rub)  . 

337 3 J MayMk  (GB)  137-37: 4 K 3UU- 
van  (Can)  337.42;  B N Bruton  flrej 
3 37 JS7\  8 A Trmesoi  (Ror)  137.70: 7 8 
ClWfflll  [ft}  337.75.  Hart  2i  1 R StM- 
m (Gan  140 17;  XK  McKay  (GB)  3.4035; 
9 D Musouzi  (Man  14039. 41  in- 
etou  (Sp)  3.40  41,  s L RgtJch  (Ken) 

14&43.  KM*  1 H Edmz  (So) 

33020;  2 A SeoUd  (Mai)  338.40: 3 M Su> 


Mman  (Oat)  3 36*4:4  G Hood  (Can) 
aaass:  ■ s Holman  (us)  a38J5:  e r k 
Anderaan  [Don)  330.77;  7 B Zoo® 

(Cro)  337.99.  Hud  4i  1 H B GuemoiH 
[Mar)  3 JO.  72  2 F CttitQ  (Sp)  337.16; 

3 A HmWml  (Tun)  3-37.43: 4 N Bosch  (Fr) 
137.45;  IOOI  Napoli  IB ) 337 M. 

20km mMbI  D Garda  (Mon)  1 hr  21  min 
-Usee;  2 M snchannHco*  (Rus) 

12153;  SM  Khmelnitsky  (Bern)  122.01;  4 
G Yu  (Chnl  1:2257;  I Z U (CNihJ 
1:25.03:  • E Mtoyutya  (Bala)  1 33.10;  7 U 
Dldonf  (IQ  123-lfta  G Da  Bmwdlcua 
(W  1:2333;  SHGhouta  (Tun)  13149: 10  D 
Plaza  (Sp)  1J3S3J  Shell  ntak  1 A 
Bagach  (UirJ  21.47m:  2 J Gafina  (US) 
214ft  • Budar  (CMK)  213Sft  4 C J 

Hunter  (US)  2033:  • Y Baionag  (Ukr) 

20  JR  ■ M Kahwi  (Fin)  2D.13;  T RVLr- 

BStytik  (Ukrl  21 12  B K Toth  (US)  20*2  B 
M Men  ana  (Gar)  tflJI:  10  P Dal  Soo- 
lle  (It)  19-77;  1 1 B Lamtanxtw  (Ale)  1939. 
12  j Klaiza  (Utl  1125.  H»m»i  ■ 

Rnahl  HWala  (Gar)  Sl.7Bm;  2 A Skvar> 
ouk  futon  81  Mi  3 V Sidorenko  (Rim) 

80.70: 4 B Km  (Hun)  7936:  ■ I Aatopwlen 
(Bela)  79.70;  B I Konovalov  (Rus) 

79.98: 7 V Khereondev  (Rue)  77.42  a A 
Krywwn  (Ukr)  77.14;  9 K Koba  (Gw) 

78.12  10  KMunftusN  (Japan)  7432 11 R 
Pidantt  (Fr)  74*9. 

WOM8N 

MBw  QopBRera  for  lhah  Hart  1z 

1 Z PintouuavHch  (Ukr)  II.Httec,  2C  Ar- 
nxt  (Fr)  11.13:  a M PaaaikB  (Ga>) 


able  transition  from  college 
basketball  player  to  world’s 
fastest  woman.  The  21-year - 
old  American  won  a photo- 
finish by  0.02  from  Zhanna 
Pintussevich  in  10.83. 

The  Ukrainian  thought  she 
had  won  and  bad  set  off  on  a 
lap  of  honour,  pursued  by . 
photographers,  when  the 
I result  was  announced  and  the  1 
spotlight  redirected  on  to  the 
rightful  winner. 

There  had  been  controversy 
before  the  race  when  Meriene 
Ottey  failed  to  hear  the  recall 
gun  after  a false  start  and 
completed  about  60  metres  be- 
fore the  crowd  alerted  her  to 
her  mistake.  The  energy  she 
had  expended  took  its  toll  and 
she  could  finish  only  seventh 


in  the  rerun. 

There  was  an  exciting 
trailer  for  the  big  production 
in  the  hammpr  when  Ger- 
man's Heinz  Weis  snatched 
the  gold  medal  from  the 
Ukraine's  Andrei  Skvaruk 
with  the  very  last  throw  of 
the  competition. 

Skvaruk  thought  he  had 
clinched  victory  when  he 
threw  81.46  metres  in  the  last 
round,  but  in  a moment  that 
evoked  memories  of  the  1983 
Helsinki  championships, 
when  Finland’s  Tina  r.inair 
beat  Fatima  Whitbread  with 
her  last  javelin  throw,  Weis 
responded  with  a winning 
effort  of  81.78m  and  yelled 
with  joy  before  falling  into 
his  rival’s  arms. 


During  his  lap  of  honour 
Weis  stopped  for  a moment  at 
the  shot-put  circle  to  encour- 
age his  team-mate  Sabine 
1 Braun  as  she  bid  to  extend 
her  lead  over  Denise  Lewis  in 
file  heptathlon.  His  gesture 
clearly  helped,  because  mo- 
ments later  Braun  threw  a 
personal  best  of  15.08. 

Lewis  hit  back  by  adding  19 
centimetres  to  her  own  previ- 
ous best  of  14.36m  but  after 
three  events  the  Briton  was 
lying  in  fifth  place,  152  points 
behind  the  1991  world 

champion. 

The  Olympic  bronze  medal- 
list had  done  herself  no 
Cavours  in  the  first  event,  the 
100m  hurdles,  when  she  clat- 
tered the  seventh  hurdle  and 


lost  valuable  points.  She 
retrieved  the  situation  only 
partly  when  she  equalled  her 
personal  best  of  1.84m  in  the 
high  jump. 

For  the  second  day  a big 
name  hobbled  out  of  the  1500 
metres.  On  Saturday  it  was 
Kelly  Holmes,  last  night  it 
was  Russian's  double  Oiym- 
i pic  champion  Svetlana  Mas- 
terkova.  The  culling  of  the 
favourites  continued  when 
Suzy  Hamilton  of  the  United 
States  was  also  knocked  out 
leaving  the  way  open  for 
Sonia  O'Sullivan  to  claim  the 
first  1500m  title  of  her  career. 
The  Irishwoman  was  a com- 
fortable fourth  in  her  heat  in 
4min  05.3lsec  — a season’s 
best  for  her. 


Johnson  flirts  with  disaster  in 
chase  to  regain  Midas  touch 


Duncan Mackay 

Michael  Johnson 

looked  a long  way 
from  the  runner  of 
1996  when  ha  flirted  with 
an  embarrassing  early  exit 
as  he  set  out  yesterday  on 
Ms  defence  of  the  world 
400  metres  title. 

The  American  quafifled 
for  today’s  semi-finals  only 
as  a fastest  loser  after  a 
lackadaisical  performance 
In  a second-round  race  won 
by  Britain's  Jamie  Bauleh  In 
44L06sec.  Johnson  eased 
up  short  of  the  line  and  was 
pipped  for  the  third  and 
final  automatic  spot  by  Ibra- 

hlma  Wade  of  Senegal. 

The  Olympic  200m  and 
400m  champion,  only 
allowed  to  compete  as  a 
wild-card  entry  after  miss- 
ing the  IIS  trials  through  In- 
jury, had  to  waft  20  min- 
utes before  discovering 


IIJ*  4 C GaifiwaJS)  11 35.  Hrtt  * 

1 MJotWS  (US)  10  -BA-  2 M otwy  (Jen) 
11.08: 3 S Fynw  (Bah)  11.1 1;  4 1 
Mliln-  (US]  11.17.  u 1 Jones  1033;  2 
Wntusssvteh  1036:  3 Fyms  11 JB;  4 
Afron  11  3ft  s Miller  11.I8;  8 PascMca 
11.19: 7 oneyu  1 1 j®  a Geinw  102. 
IQOll  QoiRim 

Hart  1, 1 J MUsndsih  (US)  90.03;  2 F 
Ogunfcoya  (Nig)  30.06: 3 C Runwi 
lAua)  50.11;  4P  Dfnrta  (Ban)  80.77.  Martft 

1 SFUetiaiUa  (Jam|  50  31;*  G Breusr 
(G«l  9033;  a H FuGtoova  (Gi)  50.88:41 
Alneyewa  (Rus)  5083. 
iBOOmCheWtara  forlhrtlK 
■smi  firth  1 O Netyubova  (Rus)  43437; 

2 c SrtranwMa  (Per)  4J4.M;  * R Jo- ' 

ooto  (US)  43457:  4 S O-Suoivsn  (Ire) 
4J&31 : B A Wayermann  (Swia) 

EweflOl  {SW8H.0B.75:  S L PaU*  (Can) 
406.76;  S K DulAcha  |E1h)  4-OflirO;  4 A 
ftftfeKmi  (C*)  4JI7JK;  s r Maagtwr 
(Can)  4JJTM. 

HrtMHani  abac  araup -f  1 1 R Ne- 
toreview  (UQ  19.41m;  1 N Sawnovldi 
(Hr)  15.03;  S KCvtor  (US)  1437. 

Qraap  ft  * I Vowauva  (Ru«)  1539nv  2 S 
Braun  (GeflSJB:  3 D Lewis  (GB) 

JUS  ■**•**■  (altar  three  dladpflnea): 

^^SMSNSKumMilBein 

S' TnSPSSf™  Pw]  “W:  * o 

. Lewta  (GB)  2990.  . . 


that  Ms  time  of  4!L39sec 
had  earned  him  one  of  the 
tour  tflscrfrtkmary  places. 

When  Johnson  had  Rmul 
up  for  the  first  round  at 
9.10am,  everything  had 
seemed  to  be  in  place,  right 
down  to  the  trademark  Ed- 
die Murphy  smile  and 
golden  spikes.  Running  hi 

the  choppy-step  upright 
style  romMscent  of  Jesse 
Owens,  Johnson  did  no 
more  than  was  necessary  to 
ease  through  In  4848sec 
Before  disappearing  down 
the  tunnel,  Johnson  waved 
to  the  crowd  of  3,000  who 
had  disturbed  their  Sunday , 
be-in  to  watch  Mm  In  Ms 
that  major  event  since  ho  | 
lost  In  Parte  in  June  — Ms  i 
first  (Mailt  over  400vn  In 
eight  years  and  58  races.  J 
‘I  cams  In  confident, n ho  ; 
said.  "My  objective  Is  Just 
to  get  through  every  round 
as  comfortably  and  easily  | 


as  possible.  Up  untH  this 
point  the  season  has  been 
very  frustrating,  but  I am 
glad  to  be  healthy  now." 

Johnson,  who  Ntired  tils 
loft  quadrlcep  In  the  IBOm 
showdown  wfth  Donovan 
Bafley  in  Toronto  on  June 
1,  was  allowed  to  compete 
hero  after  the  International 
Amateur  Athletic  Federa- 
tion changed  Its  rules  and 
awarded  wild-cards  to  do- 
femfing  champions. 

Tho  scowl  seen  In 
Toronto  was  back  on  John- 
■on’s  face  after  the  second 
round,  Tho  Toxan  barged  a 1 
cameraman  out  of  the  way , 
after  getting  lost  to  the 
changing  area  and  only 
stopped  briefly  to  explain 
what  had  happened. 

"I  was  sure  I had  a firm 
grip  on  my  position,”  ho 
•aid.  “I  Just  tfldn»t  see  him. 
K surprised  me  he  was  sud- 
denly beside  me." 


ACTION  may  be  taken 
#*agabis£  supporters  of  Ath- 
ens' bid  for  the  2004  Olympic 
Games  after  scores  of  people 
held  up  a huge  ivnmpr  in  the 
stadium  during  the  world 
championships'  first  two  days. 

The  International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  does  not 
allow  advertising  at  the 
championships  from  any  of 
the  five  cities  bidding  for  the 
Games.  But  the  banner,  with 
the  official  logo  of  the  Athens 
bid,  was  dearly  visible  to  the 
television  cameras.  Athens 
2004  organisers  said  the  inci- 
dent was  likely  to  be  repeated 
on  each  day  of  the 

chumplnnahlps. 

The  Greek  organisers  and 
the  IAAF  are  blaming  each 


other  for  the  poor  attendance 
so  far  at  the  championships. 

The  IAAF  said  it  was  "flab- 
bergasted" so  few  fans  turned 
out  for  the  first  day  of  compe- 
tition on  Saturday.  The 
Greeks,  in  turn,  accused  the 
world  body  of  not  listening  to 
them  and  failing  to  under- 
stand local  conditions. 

- “This  is  a surprise  to  us  be- 
cause the  organising  commit- 
tee said  75  per  cent  of  all  tick- 
ets had  been  sold,  and  that 
■was  five  days  ago,"  the  IAAF 
general  secretary  Istvan  Gyu- 
lai  said.  Local  organisers  ar- 
gued that  they  had  long 
warned  that  the  champion- 
ship clashed  directly  with  the 
summer  holidays  of 
Athenians! 


Banned  banner  on  show  but 
not  many  are  there  to  see  it 


Iwan  Thomas,  ths 
second-ranked  runner  In 
the  4O0tn  behind  Johnson, 
was  the  third-fastsst  «fuaH- 
fter  after  finishing  second 
In  hta  heat  won  by  the  1991 
world  champion  Antonio 
PetUgraw  In  44JB8aec. 

The  Welshman  coasted 
down  the  home  straight  to 
an  effort  to  protect  ■ knee 
Injury.  “I  have  a sBgbt  nig- 
gle behind  my  right  knee 
but  I’m  not  reefly  feeling  It 
at  all,”  ha  aaM.  Mark  Rich- 
anteon  became  the  third 
Briton  through  to  the  send 
finals  In  taking  second  to 
hte  heat  In  4(5.05sec. 

As  Thomas  packed  Ms  kit 
away,  he  barely  bothered  to. 
look  at  tbo  television 
screen  to  watch  Johnson 
run.  “Don’t  underssUoWto 
Michael  Johnson/’  ha 
warned.  “He's  playing 

around.  It's  tomorrow  tbs 

rsal  action  begins.” 


0800  ‘Women's  lOfcm  lal  td 
0610  Heptathlon  long  Jump  . 
own  Men's  800m  1st  (tf 

1540  HeptatHon  Javefin  grocp  A 
1600  Men's  MghJunpquatayinQ. 
1700  3,000m  stoepfejehste  ". 

‘ ssmttnats 

1710-  Heptathlon  JtrraNn  gropB 
1730  Woman’s  triple  Jump  to*1 
1735  Men's  400m  samWInafe 
t805  Women's  400m  final 
1038  Men's  1 ,500m  8en*4naJs.  ’ 
1918  Men’s  400m  hurdles  final 
1830  Heptathlon  800m 
(final  awn) 
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«t  Brands  Hatch  yMtorday. 

5?Rj®  Championship 
Fogarty  recovered 
l^hhfiraUicscinh 
Jo  win  the  socond  round. 
Motor  Cycling,  page  8 
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Bizarre  Greek  melodrama  a real  turn-off 

SCREEN 

REAK 


Martin 
2*  Keiner 


CC  ■ OIN  US  tomorrow 
— ■morning  at  seven 
Mm  Central  European 
Time,  six  in  the  UK.  for  the 
qualifying  rounds  or  the 
men’s  hammer."  It  could  be 
the  most  resistible  invitation 
you  will  ever  receive,  and  it 
could  come  only  from  Euro- 
sport, the  com  pietists’  televi- 
sion channel,  whose  boast 
that  their  coverage  of  die 
world  athletics  champion- 
ships in  Athens  this  week  will 
be  '■comprehensive’*  is  on  a 
par  with  George  Best  reveal- 
ing he's  fond  of  a tipple. 

Everything  on  Eurosport  is 
comprehensive.  It  is  the  Brad- 
shaw's Railway  Guide  of 
broadcasting.  One  assumes 
the  programme  editors,  who 
occasionally  receive  credits 
at  the  end  of  a broadcast,  do 


little  beyond  turning  up  in 
the  morning,  saying  “show 
the  lot"  and  adjourning  to  the 
pub.  That  can  be  the  only  ex- 
planation for  the  exhaustive 
and  exhausting  coverage  on 
the  first  night  of  the  champi- 
onships' bizarre  opening 
ceremony. 

For  what  seemed  like  sev- 
eral hours  on  Friday  night 
hundreds  of  young  Greeks  — 
some  dressed  in  large  nap- 
pies, others  in  costumes  relat- 
ing to  Greek  mythology  as  it 
might  be  interpreted  by  Vi- 
vienne Westwood  — per- 
formed to  the  music  of  Vange- 
11s.  Like  most  musicians  who 
trade  under  a single  name  — 
Madonna,  Sting,  Bono — Van- 
gel  Is  veers  towards  the 
grandiloquent,  so  ' this  may 
have  been  his  ideal  stage. 

White-suited,  with  grey 
stubble  and  a post-hippie 
flowing  hair  style,  and  built 
more  like  a Greek  restaurant 
than  a Greek  god,  the  com- 
poser made  his  entrance  once 
the  crowd  had  been  cowed 
into  submission  by  laser 
beams,  angelic  choruses, 
more  pan  pipe  and  bouzouki 
music  than  can  possibly  be 
good  for  the  health,  and  a 
video  wall  foil  of  mind-numb- 


ing images  of  fit  young  ath- 
letes straining  every  sinew. 

“The  crowd  are  beginning 
to  get  a little  Impatient  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  Vange- 
lis/’  said  the  commentator, 
which  gives  you  some  idea  of 
what  the  rest  of  the  show  was 
like.  The  Hellenic  king  of 
kitsch  duly  ascended  to  what 
one  can  only  assume  was  a 
specially  reinforced  stage, 
joined  by  Montserrat  Caballe 
who,  according  to  the  com- 


When  it  wasn’t 
coming  over  like 
some  fascist 
wet  dream  the 
ceremony  was 
like  the  Hail,  Hail 
Freedonia 
number  from 
the  film  Duck 
Soup 


mentary,  has  “great  links 
with  athletics”.  Looking  at 
the  generously  upholstered 
soprano,  the  immediate  reac- 
tion was  that  those  links  must 
be  tenuous  indeed,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  a reference  to 
her  recording  of  Barcelona 
with  the  late  Freddie 
Mercury. 

The  show,  which  went  off 
without  a technical  hitch,  was 
something  of  a pitch  for  the 
2004  Olympics,  although  at 
times  it  looked  more  like  an 
audition  for  the  1936  Nurem- 
berg Rally. 

When  it  wasn’t  coming  over 
like  some  fascist  wet  dream  it 
was  like  the  Hail,  Hail  Free- 
donia number  from  the  film 
Duck  Soup,  with  La  Caballe  a 
dead  ringer  for  Margaret  Du- 
mont and  Vangelis  playing  all 
four  Marx  Brothers.  Forget 
about  drug  testing  the  ath- 
letes. Test  the  guys  who  orga- 
nised the  opening  ceremony. 

Over  at  Sky,  meanwhile, 
the  relief  Is  almost  palpable. 
Football  Is  back,  and  the 
channel  need  no  longer  rely 


on  the  Mickey  Mousiest  of 
rugby  league  competitions  for 
live  action  at  this  difficult 
time. 

The  World  Club  Champion- 


ship has  turned  out  to  be  a 
real  turkey  with  our  top 
teams  such  as  St  Helens  hav- 
ing 70  points  put  past  them  by 
their  Australian  counter- 
parts, and  the  very  few  Brit- 
ish successes  feeling  like  feats 
of  giantkfTHng  rather  than  an 
assertion  of  superiority  in  a 
battle  of  roughly  equals.  - 
So  there  has  been  much 
hand-wringing  on  Eddie 
Stevo’s  World  of  Super 
League,  which  has  been  look- 
ing for  reasons  for  the  poor 
performance  of  the  Brits  in 
Australia. 

.This  week  the  London 
■Broncos  coach  Tony  Currie 
came  up  with  the  answer: 
Breakfast  “It’s  there  on  a 
plate,”  he  explained  to  a sud- 
denly silenced  studio.  Turns 
out  his  pasty-faced  London 
players  aren’t  used  to  being 
faced  with  the  bounty  of  the 
Antipodes  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  some  of  them 
had  pat  on  two  or  three  kilos 
within  a week  of  arriving 
Down  Under.  Before  his 
Broncos  could  hope  to  win 
anything,  Currie  implied, 
they  would  have  to  work  hard 
on  looking  more  like  Mai 
Meninga  and  a little  less  like 
Montserrat  Caballe. 


TV  SPORT 

HIGHLIGHTS 


Today 


Live  Athletics  World 

Championships  from  Athens,  day 
three. 

Eurosport,  6-8. 30am  and  3- 
7.45pm;  BBC2, 4.30-8.30pm 
Live  Rugby  League  Penrith  v St 
Helens,  World  Club 

Championship. 

SkySfxxts  1, 70.30am 

Uve  Rugby  League  Halifax  v 
Brisbane,  World  Club 
Championship. 

Sly  Sports  3.  7.30pm 


Tuesday  5 


World 


Liva  Athletloa 

Championships. 

Eurosport,  6-1 0am  and  3- 
7.15pm ; BBC2.  625-Sam  and 
3.30-Spm 


Wednesday  6 


Live  Athlaties  World 
Championships. 

Eurosport,  Bam-1 2.30pm  and  3- 
7.30pm;  BBC2, 7.15-B.40amand 
3.30-8pm 

Racing  From  Nottingham  and 
Epsom. 

Sky  Sports  3. 630pm 


Thursday  7 


Live  Cricket  England  v 
Australia,  first  day  of  the  fifth  Test 
from  Trent  Bridge. 

BBC1,  10.50am-l  2.35pm  and 
1.40-4pm;  BBC2,  12.35-1  pm 
and4-8pm;  highlights  Sky  Sports 
1, 8pm;  BBC2, 11.15pm 
Live  Athletics  World 
Championships. 

Eurosport,  6-9am  and  3-7. 30pm; 
BBC2, 4-Bpm 

Live  Golf  Czech  Open,  day  one. 
Sky  Sports  1,  1 0.30am- 1 2.30pm 
and3-5pm 


Friday  S 


Live  Cricket  England  v 
Australia. 

BBC1.  10.50-1  pm  and  1.40- 
4pm;  BBC2,  4-6.10pm; 
highlights  Sky  Sports  2,  8pm; 
BBC2, 11.15pm 

Live  Athletics  World 
Championships. 

Eurosport,  7.30-9am  and  3-7pm; 
BBC1.  4.40-6. 10pm;  BBC2, 
6.10-8pm 

Live  Got  Czech  Open. 

Sky  Sports  1,  10. 30am- 12.30pm 
and3-5pm 

Live  Super  League  Castteford  v 
London. 

Sky  Sports  1,  7pm 


Saturday  9 


Grandstand  Including  Test 
cricket,  athletics  and  racing. 
BBC1, 10.45am 


Llva  Athletics  World 
Championships. 

Eurosport.  6-9am  and  3.30 - 
7.15pm;  BBC1,  6-8.45am  and 
Grandstand;  BBC2, 6. 35- 7.45pm 
Live  Formula  One  Hungarian 
Grand  Prix,  qualifying. 

J7V,  11.45am 

Live  Cricket  England  v 
Australia. 

BBC1.  Grandstand;  BBC2.  4- 
6.35pm;  highlights  Sky  Sports  1, 
10pm;  BBC2.  1235am 
Racing  From  Llngfield  and 
Worcester. 

Sky  Sports  3. 6pm 
Match  of  the  Day  Highlights. 
BBC1, 10.50pm 


Sunday  1 0 


Llva  Football  Tottenham  v 
Manchester  United. 

Sky  Sports  1, 3pm 
Live  Athletics  World 
Championships.  " 

Eurosport,  6-8.30am  and  3.30- 
7pm;  BBC1,  6-8.45am  and  4.45- 
7.35pm 

Liva  Cricket  England  v 
Australia. 

BBC1.  10.45am-12noon;  BBC2, 
1 2noort-6. 30pm;  highlights  Sky 
Sports  1,  8.30pm;  BBC2, 
12.40am 

Live  Golf  Czech  Open. 

Sky  Sports  1, 12noon 
Uve  Formula  One  Hungarian  GP. 
/TV,  12.20pm;  highlights 
11.10pm 

Uve  Super  League  Bradford  v 
Leeds. 

SkySports  1, 6.30pm 


Weekend  results 


i'*1 


,1,1* 


FOOTBALL 


FA  CHARITY  SHIELD 

f—- 1 — — ((H  1 Maniihaakir  VM  [01  1 

HiKihus  Johnrwr  57 

■3.ow 


oster  6 

tfouch 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Premier  Division 

AlwdMfl  (01  O trenail  it*  (0)  i 

14.041 

PiiuHiwU-  (0>  o 

a.;«e 

mmba  (1)  2 

pp«Hf  J*.  Crumley  15 

13.  Ell 

at  johMUn  (0)  1 

McnimmtQ  SI  (ofl) 

pM2 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
y First  Dtvtston 

*,H  *!"*»•  M>  1 “ 

"5  Connolly  63 
,'m  Z 076 


MondM 


rren  (01  * 

06.  80,  88 


■ok  Barton  (2]  B 
Flowery  4 (pan) 
MafiOOd  43 


a 

4.50? 


MM 
Martin  78 


► 


1* 


(1)  t 

DuOMd  36 


WO 

*10 


lb-44' 

i-M 

I **** 


It 


‘ OOnscoli  37?Aim»iW  60 
" ,-r-  Elliot  67  l pa") 

i \ MccSSch  3 1 

A-  1JP1 

C*v  «af  (1)  * 

• Tail  *0 

, t**  _-1Kj 

~ SCOTTISH  COCA-COLA  CUP 

’<«  First  round  . 

’**  V ArtreattiWO  thwae  of  ZaeOi  J1)  ♦ 
. *f  ■ Townalay  45.  FUnWflaa  ST 

^ p*-  Bryca  BS  (pan).  Cadtt  63 

■“"if*  a waH«,  86 
ForfBOter  "•*  I” 

'!=  Count*—*  W O ***■(’>* 

5^  Irvlna  44,  Paw  7* 

r\  rri,— ffl)s  QeaaeM  W (1)  1 
■”  Bruce  87  Edgar  26 

J'  «4 

■*'  MkWNPia 

* - Faltarsoa  12.  CampONI  20 

i*1'  00 

Far**'  |0|  1 
Honayman  71 

• iimw  Cat  (t)  S Ml  I >11  0 16-11)1 
ewena  32.  Tnairaon.M  (pan),  ay,  68  Han- 
dereoti  12 

wiMon  BO  l.«6 

. Rea*  Co—ty  W * 

wood W. « 

1.051 

MOWSUMi  Home  Fane  Evened  « 
naffljpr  1;  MMWOMWMI  t Samps  IBn) 
i MdOMRUMMi  0 Wtlmk  MFA  A 
SMgUMSBJacfthumLCMntrygFayaiv 
oord  i:  Waat  Brent  Asian  lAUa  A 
myth  s 1 Hamapool  !fc  Sunday  0 Man  City 
3-  Bunrouen  i Moananifaa4:CarMb 
a Sontfailand  0,  CfenhaBon  t FcrtMBOtP 

am  i.  ChaHe—a*  i Can«fcCra»- 

• inTn  1 SiMonlMirOowi  iboanham 
HHVHBnbareuppOwiwMaflanXll: 

. GMMOnnOMHMiaateaiiflSLdrayaa 
sum  * smiore  0:  Karma  > i 
Lewaait  tt  Hayaa3  BmobMO.  Hanoaft  i 
Moiuruiah  kl4.  HHcNnSNandch 
r ipawtcb  5 iMknfifem  I.VaroPaW  0 

Havt»%  MarelMMBtBMMrtS: 
MoHAwflad*  Famwgn  TB  » ENou 
Fcraa*  i L6*b  0-  tbWSCky  » Badtam 

Town  i.  Pan  vat  1 itoMnktaakh 

oouroa?  Araanalh  StaveoaealCeo- 

J DnaaaftSwnmenOBauBttdioiCnl. 

:)»  v^RsgsyrCannmimkVMBMiwiFt- 
tuart*  a.W*Mmw30HICC*AiUU 
1 PaitaiiOMm  0:  d JBgfuw  ^ 


W)  5 

Taykv  Tt 


Powatract  a Scunwonw  1;  Scar- 
borouoh  D Blackpool  a Bicaaur  i Raadlns 
1:  TaHorfl  « WraxPan  A Roctidala  i 
Bury  3:  Slough  ( MaldMtfwadftCoiclMS- 
wr  1 Luton  2. 


Foreign  football 


GERMANY 


Hanna  Baum  1 Bomaau  Pnnrouna  i 

HwntwrpSV  3 Sonata  Uglaobacfi  3 

SCKarttndw  3 wardarBranan 

VILBocnum  1 AnmnLa  BwtaMU  0 

Cologw  3 MSVOuMSeB  3 

Hanaatetlook  0 VB.WoBab«ra  1 

BayeaUtaun  0 Kaearcamam  i 


moo  0.  TouIoum  i flannaa  a Sdnaamp  9 
Cannaa  ».Uaoa3  Anxarta a, LfW Q 
Mti  i,  Manama  a ceHawrai,  Uontpat- 
Oar  1 SSHSourg  1.  Nantes  0 Batta  1, 
Pan*  si  Oarraam  s Cnataaoroux  o. 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 


»*)■ 

T.  Oylna.  Bttaoahauaari.  Howland, 
McKenna.  Mku.  Rleharton.  Hogan. 
<r.noMni6  • 

amiaftin  (qu 

T.  Bradley  a. 

Q:  McNamara  Z 

WTjm. 

Wlgaa  {1(9 10 

T;Haug»on 
afwMis. 

Caulnne  (20) 

T UpnMng  3.  Nagaa  2,  SurnOem.  Pu- 
iw,  Kannaay,  Nadruku.  WIW. 

Q.  Ughtalng  5,  Furmr  2. 

Alt  1U0* 

AaahHwd  (12)  IS 

T:Eru.Jaaaa.kaamay  - 

C.Rklga- 

WtwMMan  (0)« 

T-  KICR. 

{**}  P W O L F AM 

,.m<  int  « 
iioiwnt 
« o o a n as  o 

M Hataea  5 0 0 5 . TO  336  O 

Wfarrtaatoar  6 0 0 0 71  SB  - C 

we 5 0 0 6 *6  an  o 

Me)  ■ P W D L F AM 
6 6 0 0 an  83  IS 
6 « 0 0 230  3*  IS 

’ a 5 0 1 302  toa^ttt 

5 5 0 Q 318  43  10 

Pan rt*  H.00W  8*10 

8 4 0 2 718  121  S 


***** 


pets 

Hnadar  Martnara  (34)  SB 

T:  Brsm  2,  QoddanZ.  ZUO  2,  SoMth-  . 
ortw.Kunmorby.  ncctoeilt.  PoctifaB. 

Row 

0.  Swam  1. 



T:  Oarfla.  Tamar . 

Q-AHM?. 

«t:  1.565  - --  - 

raid 

TrRoot*. 

ABMaMyA 

OOllMK 

W6M»  (12J1S 

ThQnnaey.  Oouhv  - r 

0.«MgleyZ.  - -V  - 

AK  6,166... 

(tea)  APIs 

m m e % so  is 

8 4 0 1 Ws*  * 

6 4 9 1 -an  - 76  8 

*403  mim  8 

-HM  mriadUlQ  Hi  maBh 
BtvmofiAi.  mwmmibp 
0WAH68MI- 
»«*  s^rpaiie 

. wgeaa.  Utwftara. 

OpM  ncBanboeS 
a McnardHea,- 
oa  WMtay- 


T:  Soeda  4,  Kaitwrlnotoa  LowmwahB. 

0:  Hatnarlnglon  S. 

Alt  631. 

Worktofltfle  (18) ; 

T:  Stain  ton  Z CraHIn,  Grim*.  Mali,  J 
Soilin. 

G;  FWiarS 

LanoaaMra  Lyax  (0)0 

T:  Allday.  Byma.  Francis. 

Q:  Allday  3. 

Alt  532. 

P W □ L 
3 2 0 0 

2 3 0 0 

3 3 0 1 
2 0 0 3 

Umcslvnx  3 0 0 3 


F 

90 

60 


A I 
36 
30 
83  76 

32  51 

57  118 


T:  Laatar.  Richard  Wilson, 
tt  Hewitt,  HoUnea. 

Alt  2.107 

HMU6R 

T Reuse  2. 0 HUcWnsoo. 

QtEvarttX 

DQ:P6rtar. 


’ (10)14 
(0)1* 

(11HT 


T;  CUrtaon.  Oodtray. 

0C  March. 

AitBAOO. 

"P  W 0 L F 
3 2 0 1.  76 
3 3 0 0 48 
a i o i so 
Wale  Ml  aid  3 1 0 2 46 

York  3 0 D 2 23 


T:  Stems  2.  QartJand,  Kayos. 

(CPaymonZ. 


fflio 


A M 

6T  4 
22  4 
18  * 
77  S 
71  O 

(81*0 


T:  Foster  3.  Billy  3.  Flynn. 
Gt  Edwards  2. 

Alt  1,188. 


T:  Btoam.  Howafl. 

afflocmO 


WMnee 


West  Yorkshire  Pool 


(28)! 


(12)14 


___  (8)18 
T:  QuretJrtfl.  Hademlt.  Ingram,  Pucfll. 

P W D L F AM. 
2300  73  31  4 

2 2 0 0 82  38  4 

3 1 0 2 80  80  * 

2101  33  43  2 

3 0 0 3 44  122  O 


ffl « 

T-  BmmaM.  WUIIaraeA. 
fir  Eaton  2. 

SJESindlakl  (18)84 

T:  Joe  Barry.  Bowes,  Cheatham.  Hus- 
•ail,  waston. 

QjCeokt. 

DerCooK.ScnotMd. 

AF  1.603 

(22)80 

T:  Bator  3 Mansson  2.  CovH  S DM*. 

Wflao.  Souttwrrtwood. 

OtSHHi 6.  Msmsw.  ■ 

NMa*  <0)22 

T:  Ermwen  2.  Turpin  S.  BMoz 

(L  Phee. 

* PWOLFAPte 
2 2 0 0 78  28  4 

2 2 0 0 73  40  4 

3 2 0 1 88  54  4 

2 0 0 2 24  83  O 

3 0 0 3 33  112  O 

All  ISUTVi  rkmt 

88  Leigh  Ik  Wortlntfo"  ® Tort  io 

JEST*!  C«iwe46  Donciur  20;  HsmM 
• ivaitaionier  ii 


GOLF 


SCAMMXAVUUI-MASTWS 

iiulmol:  taaduBwl  W*1 
lOSiira  unless  aanad: 

STO 

(S*M|  87886509 


J Rivero  (5pl 


r(MZ) 


•(5p> 

2 

n[S«ra) 
hal  (Sp) 


tpt) 


P OofrM  (Swttz) 

A Cap.  (Oar) 

MOJoA-amtS—i 

»r  - — 

(BA) 

MMrry(Fr) 

P Mavaarad  (Hor) 

DRuhaitvHii 

M Inirmn  (Swa) 

P MadMein  (Swa) 

J TawBMod  (U3j 

SUMtSp) 

P 1-atei 
AOUeam 
RftaSarty 


287 


(Swa) 

•May  MSI 
A IWnaghT  (H) 

HI 


Fltiulip) 

-U-alOse) 

LPGA  do  mum  CLASSIC 

jOakvHa.  Csa)- 


706680  70 
7268  8788 


88  71  72  68 

88  70  7071 

727169  66 
72607168 
68  68  74  88 

717160  88 
70  7368  70 
72  67  G6  74 

71717288 
70  73  70  67 
72807188 
7071  70  80 
070  7071 
73688871 

72887388 
708073  70 
707170  70 
717070  70 
70707071 
86  68  73  78 
70877173 

89  716072 
70706873 

71 71 71 88 
88  74  70  88 
TO  70  71 71 
7068  71  72 
717266  73 

80  73  7388 
716074  88 
756672  70 
88  74  7170 

<9727370 
6874  7170 
71 7072 71 
72  70  71  71 

88  71  7372 
66  7S  72  72 
68  71  71 74 
6868  7276 

68  70  7888 
736971  72 

89  7273  71 
74  72T1 

72  71  71  71 
6774727* 
7260  72  74 
73007173 
716873  73 
B967747S 

70  72  74  70 
72717370 
7172  7370 

71  707471 

73  7071  T* 
7068  7573 
72697273 

72  70  76  8B 
70  60  77  71 
7469  73  71 

70  7371 73 

74  68  72  73 

697373  73 

72707572 

71  717974 

73  GB  72  78 


(Swa) 


*09 

7156  7* 

910 

607368 

7069T1 

*11 

1 

«71T1 

71677* 

919 

8974  88 

nnre 

XWAblAlB) 
Cl 


21S 

(Can) 

*18 

H KotwyasM  (Japan) 
HDobMt(GB) 

I.  IMee  (GB) 

*17 

JCraAer(Aus) 

LHaotoey(GB) 

J Stephana—  lAual 


717270 

687273 

757089 
73  70  71 
70  7272 

7273  70 

717374 
7469  73 

73  70  73 

74  71  72 
667574 
7D7374 
7369  75 
6973  75 


staMd,  par  71): 


i (GB/Jr«  i 


274 
278 

(Swa) 

O -|  i , (AiO)  *T# 

SLsSyJS)5^ 

W Vanhoof  bspi  (BC) 
276 

M Nyatrawi  (Swa) 
PCaa(Sp) 

K Stora  award  (Den) 

I IBS' 

(StRnhunjn  course):  I 
unless  Stated): 

207 

OPMyerfSA) 

203 

(SO) 


65726570 

73  66  66  88 

716770  87 
716771 
696870  88 
736865  89 

607067  70 
71686770 
6887  7170 

R8 

i(C8dre 


696870 

728888 
69  6871 

72  7285 

708972 
6873  89 
697386 
7170  69 


707488 

716973 
67  73  73 
74  70  80 

414 

74  70  70 
74  7288 
73  73  68 
7T7371 

216 

7371  71 
7274  60 
727271 

MMLMH  AMATBUR  CHAMPMH- 
SWP(Hoyiaha). 

naa.  AWafawrigM  (Gartorth]  bt  P 
Rowe  (WM  Conwani  2 and  i 


413 


[Aus) 


TENNIS 


ATP  CAMAMAH  OPEN  (Montreal): 

Vwnl  WnMai  QKnartv  |Bf)  M M Chang 
(US)  6^  6-1;  C MTaednifr  (USI  Dl  Y 
KaMftksv  (Ruf)  S-7  7-6  5-3.  Ftoah 
Weedndf  bz  Kuerten  7-S4-66-3. 

ATP  AMSTERDAM  OPSJ.  SaoMfew 
Mar  8 nawadal  (Cz)  M M FIHppiru  (Urul 
7-66-2;  C Hu*.  ISP)  n U Norman 
(8we)  6-4  6-3.  FtoafcDojedalOi  Moya 
7-8  7-6  6-7  6-fi.  bailee.  PlaafcP 
KManyM  Ivatf  ( Aus/EM)  M A Kraa- 
msoort.  Piffle*  (AutBel)  3-6  7-6  7-8. 

LTA  SUM— H SATBUttmCHJUa- 
PWH9H1P8  (IBdfly):  Mam  HwteWF- 
Union  IGB)  UPHand  (CBI 6-2  7-6. 
DeaMaffl  Finah  T BButielVA  Piatasw 
(Auat  MC  WUMnsoniB  Cowan  6-2  3-6 

6-2  Warn  Fbah  « Da  Baer  (SAj  W J 

Lutrova  (Rut)  7-56-1.  naiddaai 
Ftaah  C watsanrr  Muqjrave  (Aik)  k J Lu- 
trovaffl  bkkjs  (Rus/Ausj  6-1 6-1. 
WOMSH^STYRUOPCM  (Mans 
LmniawiS,  AU7  Ptnafa  9 Sehatt  (AuQ  ta  H 
Nagyeva  (Shi)  3-4  6-2  6-3. 

WOMH5  TOSHIBA  CLASSIC 
(Cartsaad):  ~ ■ ~ f ■ Ufa  bn  (Switz) 

H M Pterca  (Fr)  t-0  ■ Sale*  (US) 


bt  A Coetzer  (SA)  6-3  6-4. 
WTATOURNAlOBrr  (San  Diego. 

Calif):  SawiMfaahMtBaafa  (Swhz)btM 
PI  area  (Fr)  6-0  6-2;  ■ Salas  (US)  1st  A 
Coecer  (SA)  6-3  6-4. 

WOMEN'S  OrmiA7K>NAL  (Ma- 
kars ka.  CroV  Find:  M Loefa  (Cro)  M S 
Dopfor  (Aut)  6-1 6-4. 


BOWLS 


LCL  SCOTTIStI  NATIONAL  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP* (Ayr  Northf) aid):  Hnda 
Stogtaai  Omwtaybt  Deans  2V-18. 
Junior  afaeleu  Morray  bt  Wilson  21-17. 


Pains  Draobont  U Stranraer  IB- IS 
THplau  UntUpow  W Edlrttxirsh  Northern 
13-11.  Posts  Wart  Had  Straaraer  bt 
Lartoert  17-12.  Senior  fearer  Pater  8a 
Ayr  BtDaune  Castle  14-11. 


BOXING 


TAL  UOHT-anDOLmnDOHT  CHAim- 
ONSHIP  (Barnsley):  Ryan  Rhodaa 
(Stieffleldl  tn  Ed  Qrtffin  (Baltimore,  US)  rat 


EQUESTRIAN 


BRITISH  HORSE  TRIALS  OPBI 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (Qatcomba  Pork. 

G I aces):  1 Darien  Powers  (A  Hoy. 

Aus)  48pts:  2 Kina  Solomon  hi  (M  Kina 
GB)  SO:  3 Star  Appeal  (M  King  GB)  S2 
4 Ready  Teddy  (BTalt,  NZ)  53;  a Cannon 
U (A  Njctxdaon,  HZ)  67;  8 Incidental  (O 
Moore,  GB)  58. 


MOTOR  CYCLING 


(H»  de 

Janerrp):  MOtw  1 U Doohon  (Aw) 
Honda:  2 T OKeda  (Japan)  Honda:  3 L 
Cadalora  (tt)  Yomana;  4 N Add  (Japan) 
Honda;  5 N Abe  (Japan)  Yamaha;  B J 
Fuchs  (Gor)  Ell  S00.  Standbys:  1 Doohan 
345pts:  4 Mads  12S:  9 N Aoki  129: 4 
A CrhriUe  (Sp)  Honda  102: 8 Cadalora  85: 

8 C Cnees  (Sp)  Honda  83. 2SO001 1 O 
Jacque  (Fr)  Honda:  3 T Hared a (Japan) 
Aprs  1 a.  3 T Ukawa  (Japan)  Honda:  4 
L CaptrossS  (tt)  AprUla:  8 U Btogoi  fit) 
Honda:  B SParuslnl  (R)  Aprtlia. 
StanMnaat  1 Haratta  lB2pa:  3 Blaag 
160: 3 R WaWmann  (Get)  Honda  151: 

4 Jacque  128;  8 Ukawa  107:  a Caplroeal 
67. 

SUMItMKE  WOUA  CHAMPION- 
SHIP [Brands  Hatch):  Round  aavaw  Flnrt 
logtl  P ClUli (in  DucaU:  2 S Ruasell 
[USJ  Yamaha;  3 M MaeKenzfa  (GB)  Yfl- 
mafia.  4 J KoelnsU  (US)  Honda:  6 N 
Hodgson  (GB)  Ducau:  8 A Yanagawa 
IJlfun)  Kawssiu  Sspnnrt  las:  1 C 
Fogarty  (OB)  Ducau.  2 J Kodnskt  (US) 
Honda:  3 m Rutter  (GB)  Honda;  4 A 
Yanagawa  (Japan)  Kawasaki;  5 S Russell 
(US)  Yamaha;  8 N Hodgson  (GB)  Dt>- 
cau.  World  Champion  Mi  It  atowBngSi  1 
KodnaU  246  pts,  2 Fogarty  242;  * A 
SligM  187;  4 Russell  161;  5 S CrMar  13S:  8 
P Chili  134. 


MOTOR  SPORT 


MMrZKALAND  RALLY  (Muangotur- 
oto.  N Auckland):  Modi  r«w»*  Flrat 
■**»■*  1 C Salnz  (S p/Ford  Escort)  ihr 
3Bm»n  Ueec;  2 K Eriksson  (Swa/Sutuni 
■mpraza)  at  Z2see:  3 J Kankkunen 
(Fln/Ford  Escorl)  1.12: 4 R Burns  (GB/MH- 
subishi  Cartama)  2J8:  9 P Bourne 
INZ/Subam  impeeza)  353:  B N Bales  (Aus- 
/T Oyota  Call  ca)  452. 7 G Treilek  |Uru- 
nntBubiBhj  Lancer)  tKk  8 J McAndrew 
(NZ/Subaru  tnveza)  7.27: 9 B Stokes 
|NZ,Fonj  Escort)  733:  IOB  Jones 
{NZ/MUsufasn.  loncerl  &D1.  Ron  T 
Mnklnen  (Fowmbsu Wsw).  C McRae 
(GB/SiUoni). 


SQUASH 


WORLD  JUNIOR  WOMDTS  CHA1*- 
F8MN8F  (HU  oe  Janeiro).  Haat  r a 
fay  (Eng)  tit  I Stoeflr  (Fr)  9-6  3-1  9-7. 


The  week’s  fixtures 


TODAY 


RMTBALL 

(730  unless  slated) 


Rangers  » Hearts  (7.45). 
Rrtandly  ■rtnkar  Bi  nan  coy  Tn  v 
MIliwalL  Blyth  SpartanB  v Leeds;  Cherrton 
y West  Ham:  Chesnam  v Wycombe: 

Crewe  v Liverpool  (7  45);  Davsntry  Tn  v 
Leicester  Derby  v Sempdoria  (B  O): 
FamDorough  « Southampton  (7  45);  Gains- 
borough vChemerDeid;  Hednestotd  v 
Birmingham  (7.45).  Hendon  v Barnet  Huo- 
dersrteld  v Sneh  Wed  (7.45l^tewry  v 
Dorgneda  Uh*  Norwich  v Arsenal  (7.45): 
Notts  Co  v Roam  Foresl  (7.45):  Stam- 
ford v Boston  urn:  Stevenage  v Chelsea 
(7.45):  Swindon  v Man  Utd  V (7.45): 
Woking  v Tottenham  XI  (7  45i 

RUQBYLKACUE 


eoaMps  Pool  Ac  Halifax  v Brisbane  |785): 
Penrtth  v St  Helens  (10 .30am) 

Torar  Matofa  Hunter  Selection  v 
BARCA  Young  Lions  (10.0am.  Cass rxx* 
Oval). 

Aaodomyi  Hrat  Mvlalowt  Badey  v 


Swrmon 

Tnnus 

ATP  San  Marino  tMamattOnf  [to 
AuglOL 

ATPCfacfaaHI  Toronamowt  (to  Aug 

10) 


(to  Aug  1O1. 

ATHLETICS 

World  ChfanOfcxwMps  (Athene). 


U-19  Inaamotionai  (one 
day);  Oauannertg"-  England  v 
Zimbabwe. 

t Trophy  lone  day):  Trinp 
NorthamptonsnlTe  v Middlesex. 

“ unfles  CBfaapfansMp  (two 
gays):  Mfaat—  Norfolk  v Staffordshire. 


Ible  or  Wight):  (to 

August  9). 

HORSE  RACMC 

CarllslB  (evening),  Newton  Abbot 

Rlpon  and  Windsor  (evening). 


TOMORROW 


FOOTBALL 

(7  JO  unless  stated) 

ScotHab  League  Second  OMaioai 
Clydebank  v Brechin;  Stenhousemuir  v 
Oueen  of  South.  n*d  Division]  Ber- 
vnC*  v Alloa;  Cowdenbeath  v Dumbarton; 
East  Stirling  v Roes  Co:  Montrose  v 
AIM  on 

■d*y  H Moil —i  Aylesbury  v 
Luan;  Blahop  s StorHord  v HIKhm  (7.451. 
Bootle  v Morseambe;  Bwaham  Wood 
v Watford;  Bracford  C v Santos  (Bri  (7.45); 
Crawley  Tn  v PorffimouUi  (7^45):  Don- 
caster  v Shan  Wad  XI;  Gravesend  v Dover 
(7-46):  Hendon  v RuShden  6 D1  monos 
(745);  Mon  Uu  v Stavla  Prague  18  0):  Ma- 
rine v Crewe:  Moor  Green  v North- 
ampton; North  wood  v Maidenhead;  Oxford 
C v Yeovil;  Peterborough  v Leicester 
(7.45);  VS  Rugby  v Shed  Utd;  Witney  Tfl  v 
Reeding;  Wokingham  v Hayes. 

RUOflV LEAGUE 

— tlQW  tmgMi  London  v 
OlOTtam  (7JQ. 

TUNIS 

LTA  fafdlH  (Seuthsea;  b Aug  9). 


Saeond  X!  CBfanptooahto  (four 
days)  Soothamptoo:  l-Limpshire  v 
Gfoucestersmre  Shattvy:  Warwick- 
shire v Glamorgan, 

AON  W*fc  Trophy  (one  day):  lelnaa 
LMeastemhlrev  Northamptonshire, 
ar  Corofa  ChampfawtaMp  (Two 
days): PloMieipti  1 I Berfehtre v 
ChasMre. 

HORS*  RACMQ 

Cenerfck  and  Forties  lone 


WEDNESDAY 


(7 SO  unless  stated) 


Inver  nees  CT  v LMngaton;  Stranraer  v 
Clyde. 

RleoMy  Motobao:  Accrington  Stan- 
ley v Burnley;  Altrincham  v Huddersfield 
Tn  »,  Boston  Utd  v Norwich  XI  (7.45): 
CarshaJton  v Crystal  Palace  res;  CetUc  v 
AS  Roma  (7.45);  Gloucester  v Chelsea 
XI  (7.45);  Lancaster  v Carmna:  Newport 
AFC  v Hereford  (7.45):  Shepshed  Dy- 
namo v Leicester. 

Avon  fasosaoea  Cambtoatfoni 

Rnti  West  Hem  v Millwaii  (7.45. 
Southend). 


HuIlKR  v 


Warrington 


ahlp  (to  Aug  9|:  Cootarbaryi  Kent  v 
Essex.  nisi4rpnnh  Lancashire  v War- 
vrickshlre.  Urfn  Middlesex  v Hamp- 
shire. Nuittnmrhm:  Northampton- 
shire v Worcestershire.  TOuntotn 
Somerset  v Gkucastersnire.  The 
OMb Surrey  v Durham.  Eastboornfa Sus- 
sex v Leicester  an  Ira. 

Sowed  XI  CBoanptoNsMB  (three 
days):  Beaten  Carowr  Durham  v Kent. 
Lima,  war  Hi  CO  Leicestershire  v 
Northamptonshire  Soothgada  CO  Mid- 
dlesex v Lancashire.  Worksop 
Colk  Nottlngnamshl  re  v Somerset  OxteO 
Surrey  v Essex-  Bamt  Oraent 
Worcestershire  v Sussex. 

Ifaor  Coroitfae  CharoplaniMp  (two 

days):  Maruhr  Cambridgeshire  v Hertfwd- 
sMre.  I efckidiawir  Norfolk  v Bedford- 
shire. toy  Bt  ■dinirnmi  Sultom  v 
SUftordsmre. 

HOUSE  RACWO 

Brighton,  Epsom  (evening),  Newcas- 
tle. Nottingham  (evening)  and  Yarmouth 
(evening). 


THURSDAY 


FOOTBALL 

(736  unices  staled) 


Hamilton  v Rangers. 

Prferofly  Sfali  her  BaahieyvAFC 
Lymlnglon;  EmJey  v otdham;  Halifax  v 
Leads  XI:  Woking  v Aldershot  Tn. 

RUGBY  LEAGUE 
aiWanrw  CHpaplaaMpt  Feather- 
Stone  V Castteford;  Halifax  v Hull;  Oldham 
V St  He  Ions.  First:  Dewsbury  v LWgh: 
Swinlon  V HunileL  Bscaadi  Blackpool  v 
HuOdemialK  Deneamer  v Reehdaie. 

CRICKET 

CoreM  Tost:  Trent  Brtdga: 

England  v Australia. 

Tour  matton  Tlaadbiglsy  Yorkshire 
v Pakistan  A (to  Aug  ID). 

First  U-19  Tm  anode  *3dgbn>- 
to«  Engtand  v Zimbebwe  (to  Aug  10). 

GOLF 

■a  (Prague;  to  Aug  ID). 

WPGA  CharepkmaNp  o*  Broope 
(Glsnesglas:  to  Aug  iQ). 

Bokk  Opvn  (tochigan;  to  Aug  10). 

HORSS  RACING 
Bath  aiu  Pontetrad 


FRIDAY 


Altrincham  v Man 

Utd  XI  [7  30i;  Blllericay  Tn  vChelnwlord 
(7301:  Worcester  v West  Brom  (740). 

RUGBY LEAGUE 

Stones  Super  Lawoufa  Castteford  v 


London  [T  jo). 

AIBaoca  domplonshlp:  Salford  v 

Warrington  Pint:  Sheffield  v WWnes. 

HORSE  RACING 
Hayttoch  (evening).  Market  Roam. 
Mewmorkei  (evening),  Sai  tetsury  and 
Hfoiverhsmpton. 
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Danetime  going 
up  in  the  world 


Chris  Hawkins 


ANETTME.  who  put 
lup  a fine  perfor- 
Imanw  for  a three- 
year -old  in  overcom- 
ing a bad  draw  to  win 

Saturday's  Stewards'  Cup  at 
Goodwood,  will  step  into 
Group  company  from  now  on 
and  could  contest  the  Nunth- 
orpe  Stakes  at  York  In  just 
over  two  weeks'  time. 

Neville  Callaghan,  his 
trainer,  reasons  that  the  top 
sprinters  are  not  a great  lot, 
so  why  not  have  have  a go? 

'The  only  thing  with  Dane- 
time is  that  he  must  have 
some  cut  in  the  ground  so  if  It 
came  up  firm  at  York  he 
wouldn't  run.”  said  Calla- 
ghan yesterday. 

"After  that  there's  the  Hay- 
dock  Park  Sprint  or  Diadem 
Stakes  and  why  not  the  Prix 
de  r Abba ve?  Switching  him 
back  to  five  furlongs  certainly 
wouldn't  be  a worry. 

‘This  horse  is  something 
else.  Danehill  Dancer  was 
good  enough  to  lead  him  at 
home  but  not  to  get  him  off 
the  bit. 

"On  Saturday  I was  hoping 
Coastal  Bluff  would  taka  him 
a bit  fhrther  and  lead  him  Into 
the  final  furlong,  but  when  he 
dropped  away  we  were  left  In 
front  much  too  soon.  He's  bet- 
ter coming  from  behind. 

"He's  very  solid  and  has 


come  out  of  the  race  well  but 
he  twisted  the  shoe  on  his 
nearmre.  We've  poulticed  the 
toot  but  if  s of  no  consequence 
ana  rm  not  worried  about  it" 

Danetime  landed  some 
hefty  bets  for  Michael  Tabor, 
his  owner,  on  Saturday  when 
backed  from  7-i  to  6-1  fevour- 
ite,  and  recovered  Royal  As- 
cot losses  in  style  — he  was 
one  of  the  season's  unluddest 
losers  when  beaten  a head  in 
the  Wokingham. 

Tabor,  who  with  his  shades, 
sharp  suit  and  loud  tie  corre- 
sponds to  everyone’s  idea  of  a 
bookmaker,  sold  his  Arthur 
Prince  betting  shops  for  £30 
million  and  has  no  need  to  bet 
but  cannot  break  the  habit  of 
a lifetime. 

“It’s  a way  of  life  and  in 
races  like  this  it’s  a question 
of  the  satisfaction  you  get 
from  being  right.  Nobody 
wants  to  make  a fool  of  him- 
self," he  said. 

With  some  of  the  best  con- 
tacts in  the  game  — most  of 
his  horses  are  owned  in  part- 
nership with  Ireland’s  famous 
equine  entrepreneur  John 
Magnler  — there  is  not  much 
chance  of  that. 

Frankie  Dettori,  who 
missed  the  first  two  days  of 
Glorious  Goodwood  because 
of  suspension,  failed  to 
reward  his  supporters  until 
the  final  day  but  came  good  in 
typically  flamboyant  style 
with  a 294-1  four-timer. 


Ripon  with  form  guide 


CMttSHAWKMS 
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3- 30 
400 
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tuque  Ion 
Kabcast 
DoofatoHM* 
Westnourtltagfc 
Atlantic  Desire  (nap) 


Imp  Express 
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Fait!  Alena 
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it -tented,  rather  dorp  cane  at  1m5f  with  59  rm-in.  Straight  61, 

_ : Goad  to  firm.  * Denotes  (Mara.  • Top  fonn  ratal. 

Draw  Law  numbers  bast  aver  5f  S 0f, 
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EBF  ROUNDABOUT  STAKES  2Y0 

6f  £3327  (6  declared) 
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ADAM  TOMLINSON  AFTERNOON  SHOW  SB1MG  HAMDICAP 
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ARMSTRONG  MBHORiAL  RATED  STAKES  ITGAP 
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20  3532  Moofinr  (17)  (V)  H Ccd  3-8-12 

3®  Altai  DtaBtaBMM 3-6-7 


• JCtaH  - 
-IMm8D 


Btnhta  1-4  Matar.  4-1  nan  Draw.  12-1  uni 

wl  Ota  if  aft  hid  ndfei  «mtta  B uMl  tfl  2nd  d W band  ttqrt  K Ponttaa  too  nah,  ftifia  me 
“ r tanm)  Fnm  My.  hafl-st*i  ta  vntag  lurtr  FtaoUcoKy. 


COURSE  SPfiOAlJSrS 


Jodop 


ia  (tan 


(AMIS 


Tcdnn 


M an?  s lertSi 


It  would  have  been  five  if 
Godolphin  had  not  claimed 
him  to  partner  Entice  in  the 
Nassau  Stakes,  a race  won  by 
Dettori’s  retaining  trainer 
John  Gosden  with  Ryafaxx. 

Gosden  had  a great  day.  In 
addition  to  a Goodwood  treble 
— Cape  Cross  and  Liffre  were 
his  other  winners  — he  also 
sent  oat  Kafaf  to  score  at 
Thirsk. 

Kieren  Fallon  drew  a Satur- 
day blank  at  Goodwood  but 
still  won  the  London  Clubs 
Trophy  for  leading  rider  at 
the  meeting  with  a haul  of 
five  winners  during  the  first 
four  days. 

Fallon,  with  one  winner  at 
Chester  yesterday,  starts  the 
week  with  a lead  of  13  over 
Dettori  in  the  jockeys'  cham- 
pionship (111-98)  with  Pat  Ed- 
dery on  the  95  mark. 

Some  have  doubted 
whether  Fallon  has  the  class 
to  be  champion  jockey  but  the 
32-year-old  Irishman  keeps  re- 
surfacing after  threatening  to 
be  submerged  by  adversity 
and  one  has  to  admire  his 
resilience. 

His  errors  of  judgment  are 
ruthlessly  dissected,  but  to 
give  him  his  due  he  comes 
back  the  next  day  totally  un- 
ruffled. With  this  type  of  tem- 
perament plus  the  ammuni- 
tion provided  by  the  Henry 
Cecil  stable,  Fallon  is  begin- 
ning to  look  the  genuine 
article. 


Affair’s 
in 
order 
for  Reid 


Right  on  timp ...  Pat  Eddery  and  Danetune  defy  a low  draw  to  land  the  Stewards’  Cup  photograph:  philcole/allsport 


JOHN  REID  won  the 
Group  Two  Prlx  de  Po- 
tnone  on  the  Michael 
' Stoute-trained  Whitewater 
Affair  at  Deauville  yester- 
day, writes  Chris  Hawkins. 

Whitewater  Affair  made 
all  the  running  and  ran  on 
strongly  to  beat  Ot&itL  rid. 
den  by  Olivier  Peslier.  by  a 
length  and  a half. 

British  runners  Cared  less 
well  In  the  Prlx  d’Astarte. 

< however,  and  tbe  Corona- 
tion Stakes  winner  Rebecca 
Sharp  was  beaten  a length 
by  Andre  Fab  re's  Danes- 
kaya. 

Supercal  finished  third 
with  the  disappointing 
Ocean  Ridge,  ridden  .by 
i Frankie  Dettori,  trailing  In 
sixth  of  eight. 

At  Ripon  this  afternoon 
| the  seasoned  campaigner 
Kabcast  (3.0)  looks  a good 
bet  in  the  Adam  Tomlinson 
Selling  Handicap.  He  la 
well  drawn  near  the  rail 
and  could  lead  his  sprint 
rivals  a merry  dance. 

Mark  Johnston  brings 
out  Atlantic  Desire  (<LSO) 
again  after  the  three-year- 
old’s  excellent  third  to 
Future  Perfect  at  Good- 
wood  on  Friday. 

Atlantic  Desire  kept  on 
i well  over  that  mile  and  a 
quarter  and  should  be 
salted  by  today’s  extra  two 
i furlongs. 
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214 

♦1423 
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♦3175 
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4.111 

Newton  Abbot  (N.H.)  card 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


Z15 

2.45 

3.15 

3.45 

4.15 

4.45 

5.15 


Rnstary  Hysr 
ComnondK  Creak 
Gatataswi  Jana 


Nasfeaot 

BdemBay 

Demoniac 


Totafey  Yoon  (nap) 
Pond  House 


AlptH  Leather 

(Marti 

Regal  Absence  

Tight  left-tended  emit  of  lXin:  run-in  300yds.  but  can  be 
considerably  staler  an  hunks  course. 

Going:  Goad  to  ten  ★ Denotes  tiUnkers. 

Lang  dtatence  bawBere:  Baytord  Prince  (3.45)  Mis  J A Ewer.  E 
Sussex  190  rides.  Bang  (5.15)  Jamie  Poutton,  E Sussex  169  mfes. 
Line  Dish  (5.15)  P Webber,  Own  174  mans.  Sou  Sou  Westerly  (5.15) 
C weedon.  Surrey  162  mfies.  Magic  Melody  (215)  J Sprateg, 
WamiKks  162  imies  KHogh  Gala  (3.15)  Ms  M J Evans.  Hlord  & 
Wttcs  161  mies. 

Seven  dn  whnora:  Nana. 

BBnfcorad  first  fime  245  Mss  Souter.  Waared:  None. 

Figures  in  brackets  after  fuse's  name  denote  days  slice  last  outing 

FP3L 


2 4 EHDLSWDRTHY  NOVICE 
■ I wSBXING  HURDLE 

2m  u £1,341  (12  declared) 

1 013-20  Fatal  Coat  (13)  J OSia  6—11—0 

‘ BMtafly  (19  HSnnw  5-11-0 

9 (9  J nita  6-iO-ft 


•SJ1P-0  ._  _ 

BP  .CP  AntaiUI  . 

3D346  ktafi  DohUhi  pa  A Hutto  7-10-1 

0505-2  Katat 01) (8F)k fate 9-10-12 

PF-  Matas  rta|tavF12)  A Brier  5-10-12 
Homy  ftar  (ran  R Horte  4-IM .. 

P66P-0  DoMHoMBl)ABinw6-tO-7 

R u Stasn  #14  M Uriel  6-10-7  „ 
5U33-5  SpilU  Lam  (2B)  J R PB|OB  9-10-7  .. 

56  Moplc Mnotaffl  J Speetog 4-10-4  — . 

IMBo  Mb  (F7)  G ta£Ut  4-10-4 

Bottv  3-1  itaritaa,  7-2  Fata  Cut  9-2  Antaqlft  6-1 
itarisi  BUriy.  Fewiry  Rjo,  towi 


.■A 

J 

I Ana 

B OnoM 

A P McCoy 

..VMtay 
J Baris  |7) 
MrOHcPM  (7) 
— ■ lfcF»tmd 
Mr  S Dmcfc  (7) 


D J MOM 

Me*e  MA.  10-1 


jg  wgrniH  fiEBQT  w wwr 


SALE*  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m6f£1.S08(8deciare(Q 

. 8-11-13  _«  A 
U Pipe  7-10-6  A P 


1-0221  Boost  Bay 
36-161  Councte 
26333-  Atanps  (121) 
HWO  (boa  UaM  □ 
P121-2  0b  My  Turn  «4 
D424E  Pontao  HtaBo 
2334)3  Uxs  Safer  (? 
60355  RaMUair#] 


I)  R H«tes  5-10-6 T Daeoabo  Q 

1 03  A Dun  11-10-4 S Hdtaik 

I R Frsn  6-10-1 J Rat 


DWMr  5-10-0... V 

| HHwfl  8-10-0 B Rrwgfl  * 

Bria  4-10-0 V StaDay 

. 15-8  OomnaDclia  CWk.  3-1  Britan  Bays  7-2  On  My  roes.  6-1  Mnpa. 
0-t  Person  Uyac.  10-i  Mas  Sota. 


3 5 JB^osvbior  caswo  PLYMinmi  novice 


CHASE 

3m  21 110yds  £2,778  (9  declared) 


.lift* 6-10-12 HrEBDoti  (9* 

P tales  9-10-12 k Magobo 

J Mom  7-10-12 P tartar  ffl 

iks.  M Enn  3-10-12  ....  8 Jotaan  * 

KEWey  7-10-12 Mr  B Hrtfey  G) 

01)  A J Mee  6-10-12  - — T J Nanay 

. Orta  (07) KBdta  HM0-7 R Gitcno 

21011-  Grtrtaal  Jbdb  W)P  tahfe  7-10-7 A P McCoy 

3P3&U  Morctfed  UMy  ptf  5 Gob  10-10-7 Mr  A HoMmatt 

Batata  M itanwDc.  9-4  GOOsta  Jane.  9-2  JaSaomL  13-2  Stawg  Set.  io-i 
rtloc  Hri«|er.  16-1  Jareow*.  Kk*jgfc  0* 


121-ff 
4f?'2 
35440 
.7114  RUogb  Brto 
1270  Stray  Staff 
MMf  Tayta*-  ‘ 
RW 


g^gSAPPHIHE  8 1 DIAMOND  CUUNBNC  HURDLE 


2m  61  £1,953  (11  dsetared) 

(19  U Fta  6-12-0 A P McCoy 

' — s ogre,, 

■ A RttaBrtd 


2372  Bo  Sock  Ptraa  (MUHrita  7-11-2  _1_.  _I  S Ctata 
14frP1  HU  01)  0®)  P OBrihai  8-11-2 


60703  BOM  Pita  (70)  (D)  J 


A Ever  0-10-13 
, SspOa  HBctal 


lD46-f  Rnttc  FUghl  (47)  L Vtang  10-10-13 H UBo  m 

Pi  052  HUM  Tenon  A fate  5-10-10 G Startdn  m 

MW  TiartShsr  01  Hltenas  7-10-10 A Dartre  P) 

FFU11-  Jbbzs«i*  (RB)  JOl|  P Hdbtas  6-10-0 B Taney  * 

PP6P  2 SUMS  Mart  (So  C Band  7-10-8 B FoaOs 

JH4-30  toerttao  (18)  M J Duosee  10-10-7 P tartar  (9  * 

440PO-  My  HanrtDrid  (EB)  I ire  7-10-7  — Mbs  E J Jona  0) 


Baltiiv  n-8  JacnA.  3-1  CouffinL  5-1  WUc.  uyt  Itae.  12-1  No  am 
Pam  16-1  Mafias  Mail  20-1  Tondi  an.  Lmritfrt 


A A e AUGUST  NOVICE 
4il  *3  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m  if  £2.127  (9  declared) 


. A P McCoy* 


m Tctafly  Vom  (9  (BR  M ftn  4-12-0 
OO4F0  Sodofy  GH  (49  J Otna  4-11-3  __ 

04B4-  poiil Data ff2nj*Ute 4-11-1  __ 

002-34  tart:  M (17)J  Fat  7-10-12 

50034-  MoartgU  Emada  <117]  (Q  H fates  040-12 


fates  840- 
.Tnaita  i 


5526-3  Alpha  Lutar  (IT)  L fiznkfc  6-10-7 
023SP  SpriaMoO*  ft2<DGanMio  5-10-6!  . 

3PI1P-  Trtikwo  Bdh  (128)  D WM)  8-10-0 

00600  Utatai  Gws  (13)  B Usvalrt  5-10-0 


' 6-4  rmrtr  ton.  5-1  UoortrtlEsctarte.  0-1  fab  Uabi  7-1  tart  Pal 

0-i  Sadov  '**  <0-1  Data  Do%.  Npie  Lartfier 


A >|C  NORTH  BANK  MGHBUiY  HANDICAP 
4^10  CHASE 


2m  1 10yds  £2,81 9 (12  dedared) 

363  5P  MW*  TO  Sta  09  (9  J OSm 


U41IF-PWI  Boon  (79J 
02343  StaaFrteaaJ 


CP14-1  Dutiefe  TO  (0)  i 


F0453Mtaa 
F75l37ta*nBfe 
332U-4  mtaMtt 
30542  SMpMert 
163P  3 Dan  Ctanc* 


(BF4B  Hates  0-10-M. 

(47)  07)  R Ptrita  7-10-6  . 


AlMgrta 

MrtMnrt 


Dan 


JS  Mom  9-10-1 .» 

« Hodja  11-10-0  .T  Dataata  fl 
★ 

53631-  GoUab  (79  (D|B  Sedan  12-104 fl  Saprta  (Q 

tVOr  talk MTkaVonda  M0 lunar  10-10-0  A flraava 

PffOP-  Togo*  Mght  04)0  Brier  9-10-0 1 Brttay 

i MDtt  7-2  Pmdface.MSRxaFatm.  il-2  SoOriml  lady.  7-1 
8-1  YflfcMriaN.  10-1  Mnfai 


5 4 (■  WHO’S  WHO  STANDARD 

■ 1 talOPBi  NATIONAL  HUNT  RAT  RACE 

2m  if  £1,1 52  (12  dedared) 


&23-1  taari  Macaw  (19)  D McMsoi  5-1 VII 
Bang  JPtrtta  6-1 1-4 
05  taonldrin  09  A Joes  5-11-4 
Ru  KMiy  B ltow*o  6-7  J-r 

00  Sw  Sou  Statato  09  C Vtadoa  6-11-4 ■ 

0 Duta  al  FaMM  (ST)  A Namnto  4-n-i 


5-2  Bool  Mbit  D9  T Ownson  Joes  4-11-1  >MA 
0 Prfdnnad - - 


P523P- 


HJFIei  6-10-13 
. Fas  6-10-13  _. 

L OmO  4-10-10 ta  L Jeftad 

Lius  DWl  P H Vfctte  4HO-70  J QtaM 

Iteybrldge  Lady  P Hitts  4-10-KI — G Tuasny 


BeHita  i -2  Atemce.  4-1  RmI  uw.  8-1  Mntndja  Lady.  10-1  UBk  Ota 
16-1 5*  Sou  WfesScrty.  20-1  Henry  Tuthr 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Joctets 


IS!  Run  % Lewis 


56  ITS  » *6629 
APMcOoy  ’ 39  137  205  *717 

DMtaptar  24  116  20.7  £16 

MAFMtaBrtd  17  94  181  -1091 

CMnta  15  110  130  -4827 

JRnat  15  1B4  8 2 W137 

NMBam  13  52  25  +T&2S 


TiaiBS 


la  ft n ft  LnalS 


MCPfeto 
PJBabta 
PFMcbrib 
re  Fra* 
BJtadga 


85  319  266 
46  149  309 
32  125  250 
20  207  UG 
14  128  109 
10  52  192 
9 41  222 


-603 

♦1744 

+2529 

-9102 

-5825 

-176 

-249 


Carlisle  evening  programme 


CHRSHAWNHS 


TOP  FORM 


8 20 
650 
720 
750 
8.20 
8 50 


Sparky 

Settle  Rosa  (nb) 
BoUBrtef 
Stslds  eastern  Boy 
Davis  Rock 
Hi  Mufloliid 


Runoteg  Green 
StfkkkRosa 
KtanUno 

States  Castem  Boy 
NmtYearear 
MMqjtatiM(nb} 
RtghMiandaL  pes-shaoed  cobsc  of  IKm  vNh  399  run-n.  S^tarela 
6f  beorc  right  stiffly  after  s&t  path  stiff  rise  Id  wlnnfng  post. 
Going:  Good  * Denotes  Writers. 

Draw:  High  nunbas  best  up  to  1m. 

Long  dbtanca  travellers:  Havar  Go#  Mowr  (7JO)  T MaugMon. 

Suncy  321  mfies 

Sevan  day  wkaors  None 

BSnkorad  firet  One:  850  H Mujtahte  Vfeored:  Nona. 

" r brackets  after  horse's  nam  denote  days  since  test  outing. 


£t  CARLISLE  CHAMPION 

Oi4U«rariCEi^n~ 


APPRBmCE  HANDICAP 

im  £2.855  (14  declared) 

20U21  tamtat  Gram  «9  m D UcM  6-9-13  Bar™  Mutko  * 

a«10  Ita  mtelta  M M P)JEjrc  7-9-11 — 0 Pens 

s-®-10  6 *WiB  * 

s - nmru 

as  ® 

aWlUAss’.  -unit 


1 *9  •»! m T Etartir  5-8-0  R Mob M *- 

■ Dtmm  m n o tatds 


1203) 

13  na 

14  F, 

8 5-1  . 

Snaky.  Spaasb  VoifB,  9-1 


LBB44  Myrik itatigq B Uaa 


. hna 


5-8-3 F 

„ 5-7-12  P Be 

fa*B*l  4-7-W t 

Em  Scqdc,  8-1 
10-1  Plains  Lad 


54S 

26544? 

04 

00 


*5f  £2,892  (9  declared) 


P)  9 Uerion  8-6 

EWtonoS-B. 


JJ'OTfcB8-8 J CoioB 

« ■-  . CT R mSntfiMJ 8-6 Flfveb 

fi  Ba(20)  J Berry  8-6 t e ' ~ 

.A  IbW Star  ftHtoNT Bang 8-4 

“*R‘WWJtailbttB7-lS B 


K Data 


044  Prtda  of  8ijn  (9)  Gaip  Srtrii  7-13 P 

5-j  Mtt  Hpoe.  Hfc  6^1  OriafeW.  7-1  0k  Mata.  HuSwrt 
B-1  Envecr  Mka,  10-1  Bobter  Itae.  lira  StaRmt 


9|%PIMMS  HANDICAP  3Y0 

fcW6f  £2.724  (12  declared) 

BgMJSSBe”  r-.v 

ctarf 

niMChwiM AS 


505)  004123 

6(11  3»i» 


Xtal  Ita  (32)  P) 


79 

9ca 
16(19 
11 W 
12(7) 


(BE)  Mb  J Randan  8-13 J ratal 

” 8-H) ...  “ “ " 

R (tented  8-3 


1 1 Writ  7-13 


237X0  Tanfa 
4006CO  reFn-Tha  Jab 

(W4K3  Wbn  Exacrtba  (IB)  i Alskr  7-13 

100534  EanteHtn^  » D Mttnto  7-12 

36-040  Gtay™  — 

04-600  - 


- K Darky 
-N  Cadrta 


feta  (37)  U Uaada  7-12 
(19BUam  7-li 


: n-4  Kna  Iha  7-2  Brid  Eta  7-1  Vfe 

lanma.  Hflarc  uraflM.  12-1  Pete  l 


- T 

.F  fata* 

.owriMA 


i Moon.  Enoqwat,  6-1  HaarGrt 


y ^QUJLP.  PROVINCIAL  HANDICAP 


1(61 

214) 

317) 

41?) 

5)3) 


hm4f  £3,420  (7  dedared) 


-403)0  Aft  (45)  I 
0124  SUM  Cohn-. 

D-X33  loMcaa  ft®  T Ta 

S6041  GM»  Roma  (129  p)  J 3 DIM  4-8-7 . 


I®’-®  MV  fire  N8*m  (OJ  P»  m «ta  A 


Ktata 


rtfiOOl  Trier  fl  9 (0)  r KaMy  5-7-J0 

<3X061  CU  VIM  US' 


yB1)NB*ortW-W  JiritafeMrttaa 


8.20SSia 


5&CO) 

MI3I6 

0-62K 


71  E2.48B  (6  declared) 


STAKES  3YD 


i p9UaM 


H9IWIB-0. 


8-50^S(1Li*5^AKK! 

JgHraJno*  Pdas  «9  P B«a  5 

g?a?F“w 


641X02 
4 fi  066-flfl 

5m  640403 

BM  668212 

7fl  -C0QQ6 

80  060 -W 

as  230000 

will  KJB23 

11  a MOM 

3-1  ti 


™ « Or  MntsttL  13-2  Start  CRy  7-1  Ur 

fats, S-t duai,  10-itodi s*. am ita TxSl ' m 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 

ia  fan  9 LevotSl 


Ttata  19  An  % UnriSt 


18  115  15.7  -3&J02 
15  28  53J422J0 
14  S2SU-42786 
14  70  207-4258 
6 42  143  -tan 

5 48  125  ^62 

5 23  21.7  4-27J5 


Windsor  tonight 


RON  COX 

TOP  FORM 

B.05 

Noeprob 

Noeprab 

635 

EnySong 

Sturgeon 

7.05 

735 

Cononbri 
Newport  Kni^d 

Legs  Be  Friendly 
Princess  Danielle 

8.05 

Danckig  MytaEsy 

M—riioti 

635 

Sjcaneora  Boy 

Alphabet 

(-hand  Arno  occur  In 


Figure-eight  trade  of  IXm,  though  only  , 
races  up  to  lm70yds.  VrtBfly  strait  51  £ 6f  tacks. 

Gotag:  Good  to  firm.  * Denotes  Mnkera. 

Drain  High  numbera  favoured  over  5f  & 6t 
Long  dMnca  fiwiars:  Sakharov  (6.05).  Arfer  Da  (7.05)  & Beau 
Venture  «D5)  B Paling.  S Gtamorgan  144  mles.  Quknfi  Matr 
(B.05)  & Smftawa  (fJOSf  D Haydn  Jones,  Ud  Gtamoigan  139  rnfiss 
Seven  day  satanerc  Nora 

Btttmd  IM  tea:  6.05  SaMwov  Vtoomi:  7.06  Legs  Be 
Friendy;  6^5  Ewar  Snowflake. 

In  bractats  attar  horse's  name  damn  myi  rtnoa  tot  outing. 


Figunsto 
J Jumps. 


£*  fhJESOMBtERS  APPRENTICE  SELLING 
QaU9  HANDICAP 

im  67yds  £2,148  (18  dedared) 

Win  41004  M0MMWBIa(nWGMTinB 5^9-13 -DvMOtaM 
HZRS  006-41  (ktai  M Stama  pi)  fit))  A Coral  9-9-12  P Mtata  (5) 
imp)  ams  Jtaa8ta(toAOwfirfcaiB-9-7_.  BCaJrteafcta: 

M4S  200640  ffoapnb  09  ra (89 R Hodges  7-9-6 R Briatart 

105 » 40600  tar  Samariai m JD)  G Rdfiag  B-9-1 FTyvta  (Q 

MB {17}  50600  MtamjMBPBMia 8-B-lt  — G Rama* 

107(10  604050  flritai  fetenta  (77)  (Q  0 fate  Jma  9-8-10 

_____  ^ juilioB  Hctwtfs  m w 

10*™  4S0040  Jrtlaa  JcOnUr  (11)  G L Moore  V8-9  _ D tfiMao* 

mk  -€5004  ratal ftwtafck pi)  NBattage  4-8-8 S Canon 

110(7)  -53600  Itaflrta  (4R  A Hrt  5-0-7 J Corttad  * 

111(19  403800  Aotalr  P9  to  4 Bfefcy  9-8-2 P Ffednna  + 

112n9  460450  Prt  Qatar rt_9  |D)  N unnodan  5-8-1  — R Ptarapont  (9 
11309  40040  Ookfe To mLlAwreueMri 6-s-l  - Dferton* 

114(1)  -B04Q0  tarty BtaispS II  Wa 8-0-0 A Mcteb* 

11509  00000  >art*B  Cta  04)  A Qartetal  4-8-0 C Cogm  + 

11801)  60-5  BtartriaW  02)  JS Moors 3-8-0— P Ctanr  ta 

117(9  020000  Hairing  taadhr  09  (9  M F-GoJey  5-7-13  ...  P CWa 

tnm  420440  tebrai  p)  CD)  J tarty  B-7-13 J Ftefc 

Mftn  B-1  Ohh  O Sanaa.  B-1  Nrapifa  10-1  Super  Samrafe.  Pf  s Crasa. 
Ouirtlitaia.  JaUta  SOrta.  Aotak.  12-1  OaSaa  irtran 


6 35^^ngctahd^^dhistakes 


Mm  2t  £3,643  (15  declared) 

r (17)  IBObc  4-9-7 — — S 

■ R Row  4-9-7 A 


D3}JG0SdW  4-0-7 

‘ SC  Man 4-9-7 . 


R Peacock 9-9-7  ....Mata  taja  (3) 


4-9-2  

. 4-9-2 

HSM  M-12 
SWat  3-8-12 


3 

03000 
no 

21  Dpi  03  Eire StaWfl Ctata 3-6-12 PM  Eddery 

29103  C6  Stany  Stay  (niJEasdea  3-8-12 G Bbrt 

212  m 02205  Station  (Bn  (BF)  P Crie  3-6-12 C Butter 

tOQ  Ctaaie  tm  M Oiman  3-8-7 P P Mnpby  0) 

ZMO)  8838  roiliili  Ftant  (17)  P Mrifc  3-8-7 State 

21509  50  PataMl  09  J nita  3-8-7 GCota 


. 9-4  Eoy  sons.  7-2  11-2  fatal  Me.  7-1  Farias  Ftae,  8-T 

MMar,  Stasean.  14-1  Stany  Story.  VasAv 


T Q5^AT7HtSAUS  STAKES  ZYO 


>6f  £3,274(24  declared) 


I H fann  8-12 Pat  Erittey 

09  6 itagann  8-12 B Carter 

rflfaittB-10 Data  01M 


Trainer  watch 


Homa  baatog  flair  fiat  im  lor  ■ am  Tatar  today  — (Upon  330 
OntriocB.  tea  M Revdey  ta  M Bklry;  Dtaika.  E Vfeyrora  to  C Tlwntir.  4.00 
Srtonaate.  S R Bwmno  » Mka  J Oaas. 

WMfior  635  Nani  Games.  M Bal  ta  S C MtamK  7.  K Up  Tlie  tafi.  I Conpoel 
k)  R farts  735  Krayyan  Own.  R Ateftu*  w j Akrtanc  SBurrib  J (Mtad  to  R 
Spkar. 

Cofirite  680  Vibb  Star  fata.  C Fakbunt  id  T D Bamcr 
"■rtwAbta*  3.l5KW0QhGale.  J O'Shea  m Mrs  MJ  Evas  Moretiad  Mb,  RT 
Oort  to  S Q*s  145  Medte  Mart.  H How  ta  C R B*wS;  4.15  TriV¥»  Bate.  L 
taoritEoDWaOe. 


3M03  232234  Lagi  ta  Fa9  (to  A IfcMBa  8-10 J teM  * 

SlTl  OPS- (39  J *««  M « »M 

308)51  qd  M Be  Dome  03)  J His  3-9  --  Mtanyn 

307P  on  Pfeipn PrMa (vg  U Mirifcy  90  — ; baw  S 

Soi  4atriCMtJLVSW  8-7 .flbB 

308  (3  0 BSaqot  0BI A J faeby  8-7 Conflr  Maria 

31DC4)  5 iteortw  fill  i G S«rt>  nfeMno  8-7 Stain 

S11  i!9  30  M A IHf. S 8-i . - . ._.  Alter  K 

31206)  03  Cwa  tap*  Pfl  R Bo«  M - — I ItattS 

313,141  43  Oaldfei  f!9  P fan:  W J Qto 

8un2)  Canonta  J ms  6-6  8 Nh 

3tScj)  043  mm  Tarty  (19  M Ctonwi  8-5  ....  - Pari  BMeey 

316(171  0 ta^B HDI aurttL A Qatk 

317  Cl)  SartMM  CyoM  P Bute  8-4 —Aina 

318(19  satama  0 Kiy*  Jons  8-4 — 5 Bnw* 

318(33  00  Sbacaata 07) C Janes 6-3 Ctata 

S2D«  22034  AdanOa^B  Pare  6-2.-- — TMi 

321)19)  hoiy  CbOW  K M*V  8-2 BtaM 

322(41  000  La  Vbrita  08)  R tad  8-1  . . _ 0 Mrtbteln 

S t U ME  Robaaoa (Wl C Atn 6-1 Marfa  ta* 0) 

Soil  HMrigM  hire  Uteri  80  -..JlStafc 

BottiKS-l  Mamrte.  7-1  UosBoFnnlr.  8-1  tawrtToo.  Dntirii,8-T«riM 
Bl  Rrima.  Cw: HJpti Cwriee.  l?-1  Owtate  14-1  teyateb. I 

are  lG-iupTtewai 


7 gg  S*1071158  EQUITABLE/ JOCKEYS 


ASSOCIATION  HANDICAP 

im  3f  135yds  £3,604  (11  dedamQ 

481(31  04D1R3  kM (3« (CWS Cvaums 4-9-12  

48201)  311340  PitacaaDnafla (iq (C) rfF) Wibfe S-W 

403(9  00371-  StawttadUNmHSpfca 4-9-4 

-used  Meta  nom  03  (9  j ms  4-9-3 
306263  Plata  Mat  01)  Stta  3-0-3  — ..  . 

342025  OrtM  (17)  R Herts  *-0-1 
000004  taeptalMBM  na (CB|H Ataman 6-8-1 


— II 


404 


4M(H» 

407(1) 

4M<4) 

ma 

411(9 


4*5 

!sa 

024115  taeatew  (11) ffl)  ft  I ...  _ . 

0B  Wborfft  Boy  O^Ufaoian«  3-8-6  

262301  NMwg Oaing M (CM W Mussoi  8-8-2  ... 

51BBO’  Kranra  Don  (B>9  pj  J Abdani  7-6-1  ...^ . I Mir 
11-2  Karima  7-1  MnL 


-S 


Brifln*  7-2  nucH  Dart*.  5-1  Niwm 
Notaatong  8-1  kteB.  «W  Stab  Uata 


g 


PROSTATE  RESEARCH  CAMPAIGN  UK 
HANDICAP 

5)  £2,651  (14  declared) 


501® 

S02h 

50303 

584(7) 

Md) 

506  HO) 

Mr® 


420212  I 

403156  Mta  Irina  (40)  089  - 
4020B  tea  tartan  flOyf 
011155  Tba  Ftertta  (I- 
050205  ftaariy  >nm(  . 
222021  Booribya  Catena  (12 
021111  DUtacta  Dream 


R GuCi  5-100.  ■■.■■PMeiMMfi 

4-9-12 8 Itata  n 

SPata  9-9-11  T Sprriri 

Ptact«4-9-l0  .-r-f  taerin 

kcfcwy7-9-8 J MM 

BPrarea  3-9-6 L total 

? 

B46S46  Snort  Tteflwtert  (SljmR  Sow  5-8-8 — ■ Mote 

......  60051  ArttaiOBy  TO  (OflNSan  6-6-4 1 Ariofe 

31009  <23553  JUaBatew  (7)  J BMgff  5-0-2 A 8*  ft 

Bit  (4)  600-J1  TtateTaripart0f)(CD)Rftnte500 J Orta 

012031  00053  OPKtaa  riytaiy  hz)  t SJwoto  3-60 S Cm  (7) 

51319  34008)  Jala  ran  (19  P)  Ita  A ling  12-7-10 J Lon 

514 h 664  tawVaFtenftQT  Oneri  3-7-10 G tatart 

Bartw  9-2  DtsteOn  Dren  11-2  Aritaaiv.  6-1  Beau  Vartan.  7-1  NoueMft. 
Emta  Bataaoi.  8-1  Tbe  Fugaoe.  Dane  teowy.  9-t  Tonany  Tmatet  14-1 
Rter  inn,  IB-1  Sonl  11*  TraneM.  JkObkto 


MOO) 

508(11) 


g^gg  VALKYRIES  MAIDEN  STAKES  3YO 


>lm  67yds  £3,526  (7  dedared) 


5011 


55301 

BB4B 


(HB4  tortteni  Angri  p]  rtB  Mrs  J Cert  90 PrtGbtev 

Ui-  SWbitai  Tba  Boat  0iq  H Aactut  90 ACM 


5- 

2200 


. .HAWUH90  

Boy  (381)  Lon]  famgri*  90 LtoM 

K)  M tone  8-9  7 arid 

Baris  80 JMrite 

58  BaarOiaiiBria m) K C-Bnma 80  . Hritti  DaffarW* 

3 AbaxM  B Dri  0]  " tore  8-B Zl» 

_ 2-1  Atrtteri.  9-4  Rtofeai  B Dor.  4-1  Mrtani  Anpri,  9-2  Sycaer*  Sty- 
12-1  SaOn^ng  71*  Btes,  20-1  Erkteca.  33-1  Eaar  tonriate 


COURSE  SPECUUSTS 


Mann 


let  Rons  « inriSI 


PatUtey 

LDrttel 

JRrid 

TOrton 

Mtotarta 

MHto 

Marfa  Days 


43  211  20.4  -35.73 
27  132  205  -1.40 
27  162  1A7  021 
21  170  12.4  -2998 
13  110  118  -23.11 
II  .88  125  -9£7 
W 56  17.9  +33.00 


HI 
PFIMi 

Ml  Strife 
■liter 

M A ferric 
Ul 
(3 


urRrii  llJrta 

40  286  15.7  4DM 
10  BD  125  024 
9 48  118  -108 
9 91105  -38J6 
. 8 » 30B +3400 
.7  52  135  0ffl 
7 * 12V  -18J0 


Results 


CHEPSTOW 


IblO  (im  41  2riyiM)i  1.  YMT  MUM,  R 
Ffrancb  (+-I  ft-tav);  2,  Ooao  Ltody  (S-1);  3, 
Marin*  (8-11. 4-1  IMnv  Raajtanosque. 
B ran.  SAM.3X.  (Miss  Gay  KeUeway)  Tone 

gfekcire.  cam  cam  Dual  Fi  ciam 
csF.-moa  Tricaat  ei5a.4a. 

MO  (Im  31  Hydri  1,  KriWARM,  T 

Sprtota  (T3-5);  2,  AriOrt-Mri  (7-2  Jl-ftwl:  3, 
eannlairirtin  (7-2  |Hbv|  B ran.  Nk.3K.CB 
Mlbnao)  Take  £8.40;  Cm  £1.40,  £1  JO. 
Dial  F:  ETBJB0.  Trio;  £17JB  CSF;  01.70. 
Trlcaac  £35.3*.  rft  Virtual  Rnadttjr. 

8.10  (H  IDriOi  1,  SANTA  FAYS,  T 
Spnrira  (B-1);  X,  Main  (4—137  a,  Dorn- 
Sate  (100-30  lav),  ID  ran.  2.  nk.  (B  Palling) 
Tatar  £8.30:  F33B.  £200.  Cl. 70.  Dual  F: 
E10J6Q.  Trio;  S3T3D.  GSR  ES5J5. 

Mo(ia  t4»if>  1,  cis  feaiaw,  Misa 
Emma  Qartoy  (ao-ih  X,  «MdH  Back 
HB-i):  S,  Hraaaart  WaM  (18-1):  4,  C Vom 
(100-30  lav]  ia  ran  IX.  S.  g Cufllnan)  Tow; 
ESSJOl  £5.10.  E4m  Cl  1.10.  CIJO.  Dual  P 
a 03-90.  Trte  E1.40BJO.  C3P:  £278.00.  Trt- 
cnat  £C  JTaaa.  frit:  Lizhjm,  Samfldtffa. 

4.10  (71  1Sytto>  1,  riWSATMST.  R 
Branch  (7-1K  Alina  1— — (7-1);  a. 
Oritar  root  (11-4).  s-2  fav  Crystal 
Hrtghta.  14  ran.  Nk.  1X  (Miaa  Gay  Krtkmoy) 
Taber  C7JO:  £3.10.  Cim  £2-20  Dual  P. 
esam  Trio:  esajo.  C8F:  £B1 .17. 

440  (Tf  1«*ri>  1,  (MKO,  3 Drowns 
(11-50:  B,  Taptari  levwc  wt  3,  P4«|  Mo 
Pam  (B-i).  5 ran.  A B.  (jamMPouiton)  Tata; 
538-80;  £240,  £1.10  Dual  ft  U.4a  CSF: 
CWJ1. 

fcio  (W  ICyds),  1.  (SOLD  BMC,  A 
Mactay  (9-1);  fe.  Matirtra  (9-1);  a,  Tbv 

■oar  elan  [11-4  t*vV  s' ran.  *.  YL  (M 

ChanooniTotK  GbJO;  £200.  CL50.  Ci  JO. 
Dual  ft  esaaa  Trla  £52  BO  CSF;  CODJe. 
Trlcmt  C2S0J0.  NR:  Retanon. 

JACKFOTt  Not  won.  £51.873.  car  rl ad  ov*r 

puctoonEsm  ouADricnri£i5m 


CHEST1R 


5L30  (TIM  5,  M More  L CtariKKk  19-41;  s. 
My  Matotfy  Parttaa  (5-1):  3,Zlwy>«  Da»- 
ear  (100*30).  7-4ftwCraian  am.  4ran.  %,  UL 
(M  Camacho)  Tow  £3.00.  Dual  f £7.00 
CSF;  CT0.9S, 


«p  cn>»  1,  SLAWM,  K Dailey  (i3-e  tavk 
^rharante  *3(14-1):  3,  Ihtebnta  (20-1)! 


a ran.  Mil.  hd.  g Dunlap)  Taw  £3.40;  £T  30. 
£350.  Dull  ft  B73.no.  Trkv  (310.10. 


tAX. . 

CSft  ESB-IZi  NHsfikmnnteBaUoite. 

3Jta(7M*Sxdafc1.IMin»HlK  Fallen 

P-2  tovv,  x,  - 


(10-1);  3,  AatoroUc  Seorra  (14-1).  13  ran. 
3X.  X.  [Mrs  J Ramadan)  Tote:  E4.1D.  El  B0. 
£3.80.  £3  HO.  Dual  F;  £2933  Trio;  £42310. 
CSF:  £37.98.  Trieast:  £430.13  NFt  Double-O. 
440  (2m  2f  147yd*]>  1,  SHAFT  OF 
LMIITT,  K Dari  ay  (iy-4  lav):  2,  Radian 
Rootear  (T-a>;  3,  Carr  Unk  (100-30J.  7 ran. 
*■  I*-  (Lord  Hunttnotlonl  Totw  £3.90;  £2.13 
£330.  Dual  F.  £930.  CSF;  £11.53 
4JO  (Im  41  saiten>  i,  DOUBLri  BOKT, 
J D Smith  pv-e  lav);  2,  Dtzzy  Tltoy  (9-4);  a, 

taotej Mammy  (9-2).  4 ran.  fl.  3* . (0  HWsl 
Tote:  £1 .90.  Dual  F;  £1  AO.  CSF:  £43*. 

&DO  (8f  IBydsJt  1,  SAMDMOOn  TAB- 
TAM,  D Wright  (12-1);  2,  Ha,tey  Ato- 
teaaa  (7-2).  3,  Hayrti  Dmam  (5-1).  15-8  lav 
Botflarl  distinction.  S ran.  Hd.  a.  (T  Etfterbyl 
TWe:  £31.73  £5  03  £1.60.  £1.00.  Du»l  F: 
£81  JD.  Trio.  £47.00.  CSF-  £52  OB  Trtcaat 
£32351.08):  Barrtebio. 

••LACSFOn  £15330.  QUADFQmC  19-20 


NEWCASTLE 

320  (rifli  1.  FMTriri-S  IMP.  O DuOWW 
(»-1);  2,  Atutaaaa  (9-1);  3,  Caftari  (6-1). 
4-1  lav  Mia*  Eliminator.  10  ran.  1 M.  U 
Berry)  Tote;  C50O;  £103  f|  B3  C3ia  Dual 
F- £15  BO. Trio-  E2030.  CSF:  £63.38. Trteart: 
£315.79. 

MO  (Im  4»  SSydsla  1,  PBOIVHIU,  Q 

Duttl  old  (9-4).  JLWIIdRRal  15-4);*, 


— (11-0  lav)  a ran.  & A (M  'fw«mBJ 
Tote;  E3J3L  Dual  F:  C3£ft  CSF;  £5.73. 


SJtO  (TIJi -I,  IteOlIS  OP147VM,  J Waavjr 
(avana  lav)-,  2. PwartPteterjHiA 
Mritaa  ASar  {33-1).  7 ran.  S&  & IW 

Jateaton)  Tote:  E8L4(R  £1.E3  Cl  J3  Dud  F; 

£1.30.  CSft  £2.04.  M):  Eastern  Stay. 


Tote  BUM;  E1JM.  £353  d-53  DiteF 
0323  Tito:  £13.23  CSF;  £37.08.  M#  W" 
Expms. 

4JM  <1to>  1,  HKU4  talllfTSJ  VWWnC 

(S-1);  2.  teaateta  Ata(7-2tt4aftri.DM 

PwTm  Cm  (7-2  ooteil.  7-2 
Tornado,  fl  ran.  3JL  IX.  (T  EaMsAy)  ™* 

£8.70;  £1  70.  £1.43  £103  Dual  F!  £823  CBft 

121^40.  Trtcaat;  (0333  - ■ 

4feO  Cite  2f  ri2prts>  V,  OAODMOOS 
CWA— MAY.  J Weaver  (S-lto  2,  Mfl 
ote  lli-IJi  S>  Malar  ttesia  M-1);  Mff. 
Hactriyali.  8 ran  tt.  3X.  fT  EatenM^Wri. 
£4.90;  C1A0.  £2.70,  Cl  .93  Dual  ft  W* 
Trio:  ES123  CSF:  CS802.  Trtotrifc.040*^*.  . 
NFL  Oooa  Pallia..  • ' J;  • 

RAf  OT>  £46.30.  MIAPPOfiKK 

• HarVour  Dues  (PntEodary)  lad  k Mtan* 
etoanawe«|>  in  the  Doted  »*(««•«•. 
Opan  Champtonawp  (im  4f)  at  Wanpaez. 


bore.  Copenhagen 'yeararday.  vriirtga  jjlj 


three  Imorna  (ram  Arabian  Story  . , 

Harriaon)  wim  Ela  ArtetohnA  (tew  Oocte: 
rana)  a neck  runner  back.  Earfiar.  Hanr 
louRbiaflanaMF^.- 


Gotf  Gory  (Edoery)  waste 
OM  Coponhagen  QoMen  I 


KEEPING  TRACK 

, w .•  : 

• iy  ■ 

0891  222 

+ 

^ 'r 

y y nr  • 

COMMENTARY 

results 

RIPPON 

771 

781 

NEWTON  ABBOT 

772 

782 

WINDSOR  (E) 

773 

783 

CARLISE  (E) 

774 

784 

ALL  COUFS3ES  COMMEMTARY 

0891  222  780 

0891  222  790 


ALL  COURSES  results 

I C^J^^mwiw*^ta|8»‘'napift*wt<*M0tea.LaNBaii6QftA4BJ. 

1 T^gGiiardian  C!i^^^^AcrI^/F 


i- 
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Ben  Holiloafee . . . precocious 

Selectors  turn 
to  inspirational 
Surrey  brothers 
to  rekindle 
Ashes  fire 


Mike  Sehrey  on 

key  changes  for 
the  fifth  Test 


Spates 


■jm 


Ult;  Ilf  U 1 I col  Would  you  Adam  and  Eve  it?...  Hoilioake  the  elder  takes  in  the  news  of  his  elevation  to  the  England  Test  squad  before  Surrey’s  Sunday  League  match  against  Middlesex  at  Lord’s 

Hollioakes  called  to  arms  by  England 

THE  England  selectors  I From  low  marks  to  no  Marks  i 
are  banking  on  the  in  one  go. 

vibrancy  and- big-  Andy  Caddick,  who  was  left  ms  aeour;  ana  me  traces,  art,  wnonasueen  going  in nrsi 

match  temperaments  out  or  the  final  XI  at  Leeds,  Batting  j Bowing  WG.  EM  and  GF,  all  made  wicket  down,  is  at  his  best 

of  the  Hoilioake  will  return  to  the  side  after  pnyar  u i no  Hun#  hs  a«b  iqo  so  nmr  ow»  m Huns  wm»  a«o  hv  iow  bm  their  debuts  against  Australia  against  pace  and  when  the  ball 


THE  England  selectors 
are  banking  on  the 
vibrancy  and- big- 
match  temperaments 
of  the  Hoilioake 
brothers  to  help  keep  them  In 
the  Ashes  fight.  Adam,  25,  and 
Ben,  19,  were  included  in  the 
squad  of  13  announced  yester- 
day morning  for  the  fifth  Test 
at  Trent  Bridge  which  starts 
on  Thursday. 

Unless  there  is  anything 
particularly  unseemly  about 
the  pitch  (and  Trent  Bridge 
tends  to  veer  towards  a case 
study  for  the  Flat  Earth  Soci- 
ety) both  are  likely  to  play.  ‘It 
Is  an  inlection  of  new  blood  to 
go  with  those  who  have 
achieved  in  the  past,”  said  the 
chairman  of  selectors  David 
Graveney. 

Three  players  have  been 
omitted  from  the  side  that  fil- 
tered so  badly  at  Heading! ey: 
Mike  Smith  returns  to 
Gloucestershire  and  a One- 
Cap  Club  application  form, 
and  the  Marks.  Ealham  and 
Butcher,  also  make  way. 


From  low  marks  to  no  Marks 
In  one  go. 

Andy  Caddick,  who  was  left 
out  of  the  final  X2  at  Leeds, 
will  return  to  the  side  after 
taking  wickets  for  Somerset 
against  Australia.  Devon  Mal- 
colm stands  by  in  case  a knee 
injury  to  Darren  Gough,  who 
did  not  bowl  during  North- 
amptonshire's second  innings 
at  Headingley  on  Saturday, 
proves  more  troublesome 
than  is  thought.  Yorkshire, 
though,  insist  he  must  bowl 
today. 

The  Hollioakes  have  ar- 
rived at  the  pinnacle  sooner 
than  expected  and  on  the 
basis  of  promise  rather  than 
achievement  for  their  county. 
Surrey.  Adam  first  came  into 
the  England  reckoning  last 
season  when  he  played  in  two 
one-day  internationals  before 
leading  a successful  A tour  to 
Australia  last  winter.  He 
played  in  all  three  of  Eng- 
land's Texaco  Trophy  wins  at 
the  start  of  the  summer. 

Ben's  rise  has  been  more 


Test  squad  and  averages 


Ptayar  Own  M Huns  Wife  Avg  GW  iow  Bast 

D Oangh  753.4  145  2401  8S  2854  3 0 6-49 

P ■ »!■«—»  81.3  10  301  10  30.10  0 0 4-75 

ROB  Craft  345.5  91  787  26  3029  1 0 6-B5 

AH  Caddick  8075  1Q9  1701  48  35.43  3 0 6-85 

D B Natasha  13585  243  4544  124  36.84  6 2 9-67 

PCHTMbwE  lZ7T.fi  343  3105  92  3758  4 1 7-47 

MAABwrtaa  88  12  302  2 151.00  0 0 1-20 

A J Stewart  35  0 13  0 — 0 0 0-0 

Q P Ttaorpo  23  7 37  0 — 0 0 0-0 

A J HolBoaka  and  B C HoiHoeka  liava  not  played  Tost  cricket. 


DON#  753.4  145 

D W Haadtey  81.3  10 

HOB  Craft  345.5  91 

AH  Caddick  8075  109 
D B Halnohn  13585  243 
PCHTMbwE  tZ7T.fi  343 
MAABwrtoo  88  12 

A J Stewart  35  0 

O P Thorpo  23  T 


rapid,  and  only  two  days  ago 
he  was  at  Hove  helping  Eng- 
land Under-19*s  thrash  their 
Zimbabwean  counterparts. 

By  the  start  of  this  season 
he  had  played  only  three  first- 
class  matches  for  Surrey.  But 
on  the  strength  of  an  impres- 
sive performance  for  The  Rest 
against  England  A at  the  start 
of  the  season  (when,  inciden- 
tally, he  dismissed  his 
brother),  he  was  picked  for 
the  Texaco  squad  and  made  a 
memorable  debut  at  Lord's. 
Batting  at  three,  he  scored  a 


brilliant  63  Grom  48  balls  to 
secure  the  Man-of-the-Match 
award  on  his  first  appearance 
in  any  match  at  HQ. 

When  he  hit  98  on  his  next 
appearance  there  — In  the 
Benson  and  Hedges  final  — it 
reinforced  his  capacity  to 
take  the  big  occasions  in  bis 
stride  and  if  he  makes  the 
Test  team  he  will  be  the  youn- 
gest to  do  so  since  Brian 
Close,  who  made  his  debut  at 
18  in  1949.  "No  one,”  said  Gra- 
veney. "will  dispute  that  be 
will  be  an  International 


player  of  standing  very 
quickly.  He  Is  unCazed  by  the 
big  stage." 

If  both  Hollioakes  are  in- 
cluded, they  would  become 
the  first  brothers  to  play 
together  for  England  In  the  30 
years  since  the  Richardsons, 
Peter  and  Dick,  did  so  against 
West  Indies,  and  the  fourth 
set  of  brothers  in  all. 

They  will  not  be  the  first  to 
make  their  debuts  together: 
the  Heames,  Alec  and  George, 
played  their  only  Test  in  1892 
against  South  Africa,  for 


whom,  bizarrely,  a third 
brother,  Frank,  was  making 
his  debut:  and  the  Graces, 
WG,  EM  and  G F,  all  made 
their  debuts  against  Australia 
at  The  Oval  in  1880,  although 
only  W G played  again. 

The  selectors  had  a lengthy 
| meeting  on  Saturday  evening, 
most  of  which  was  taken  up 
by  a discussion  of  the  batting 
order.  "We  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  to  try 
and  wrest  the  initiative  by 
being  positive  and  getting  our 
runs  at  sufficient  speed.  ” Gra- 
veney said. 

The  idea  of  Adam  Hoilioake 
batting  at  seven,  leaving  four 
front-line  bowlers,  was 
rejected  on  the  grounds  that 
with  only  three  seamers,  all 
of  whom  have  a history  of  in- 
jury. would  be  a substantial 
risk.  So  Ben  Hoilioake  is 
likely  to  fill  Ealham's  boots  at 
seven  and  his  brother  will 
come  in  one  place  higher. 

To  accommodate  this  a bats- 
man had  to  go  and  Butcher  has 
made  way.  which  will  aflowA- 


lec  Stewart  to  open.  It  might 
work  on  a Oat  pitch  and  Stew- 
art, who  has  been  going  in  first 
wicket  down,  is  at  his  best 
against  pace  and  when  the  ball 
is  hard. 

But  increasingly  the  evi- 
dence is  that  Stewart  cannot 
cope  with  the  physical  and 
mental  demands  of  keeping 
wicket  for  a long  spell  and 
then  hatting  so  soon  after- 
wards. A move  to  No  6 had 
been  mooted  but  it  seems  that 
Stewart  may  have  cried 
"foul”.  If  that  is  the  case,  and 
the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog.  It 
Is  no  way  to  select  a side. 

The  retention  of  the  rest  of 
the  top  order,  with  Hussain 
moving  to  three  and  Crawley 
to  four,  means  there  is  no  place 
for  Mark  Ramprakash,  who 
has  been  staking  an  eloquent 
fiiaim  His  name  was  discussed 
long  and  hard,  and,  one  sus- 
pects, he  will  be  pencilled  In 
for  the  winter  tour  to  the  West 
Indies  rather  than  be  asked  to 
reestablish  himself  when  a 
series  is  coming  to  its  climax. 


Rallying 


Motor  Racing 


McRae’s  world  ambition  lowered  by  broken  belt  Bintcliffe  breaks  his  duck  as  Audi  savour  double  Scotch 


David  WilUanu  In  Auckland 

COLIN  MCRAE’S  attempt 
to  become  world  cham- 
pion for  a second  time  suf- 
fered a setback  yesterday 
when  a broken  cam  belt  on 
his  Subaru  meant  a second- 
day  exit  from  the  Rally  of 

New  Zealand. 

The  Scot  had  staked  every- 
thing on  a rally  he  has  won 
three  times  by  persuading 
bis  team's  engineers  to  con- 
vert the  car’s  suspension  to 
nearer  1996  specifications. 

With  the  handling  to  his 
piring  he  set  a blistering 


pace  from  the  start  and 
lured  Tommi  Makinen,  the 
world  championship  leader, 
into  a 100  mph  accident  that 
wrecked  his  Mitsubishi  on 
the  fourth  of  the  24  stages. 

McRae  had  built  a com- 
manding 57-second  lead 
when,  on  stage  nine,  his  en- 
gine developed  a fault  simi- 
lar to  the  one  which  ended 
his  Rally  of  Portugal. 

Makinen.  who  was  unhurt 
in  his  crash,  retains  the 
overall  lead  going  into  his 
home  event,  the  Rally  of  Fin- 
land. with  five  of  the  14 
rounds  to  come. 

“It  looked  as  though  it 


was  going  to  be  easy,  that’s 
the  annoying  thing,”  said 
McRae.  “The  only  thing 
that  could  take  it  away 
Grom  us  was  a mechanical 
problem.  It  hasn’t  been  the 
luckiest  car.” 

Richard  Burns  was  briefly 
In  second  place  before  trou- 
ble with  his  Mitsubishi’s 
four-wheel-drive  system  cost 
him  two  minutes  and  he 
dropped  to  fourth. 

After  10  stages  Spain’s 
Carlos  Sainz  leads  the  80 
survivors  by  22  seconds 
from  Sweden's  Kenneth 
Eriksson,  with  Finland’s 
Juha  Kankkunen  third. 


Deborah  Tee  at  Knockhfll 


THE  two-car  Audi  team  of 
Frank  Blela  and  John 
Bintcliffe  dominated  in  front 
of  a record  Scottish  crowd  of 
25.000  here  yesterday,  the  Sil- 
ver A4s  finishing  one-two  In 
rounds  15  and  16  of  the  Auto- 
trader RAC  Touring  Car 
Championship. 

Bintcliffe  scored  the  first 
victory  of  his  touring  car 
career  in  the  opening  race, 
but  the  reigning  champion 
Blela  hit  back  In  the  second 
for  his  third  win  of  the  sea- 
son. having  led  throughout 


Bintcliffe,  in  his  second 
touring  car  season,  was  de- 
lighted. "There  were  some 
nerves  at  the  start,"  the  York- 
sbJLreman  said.  "If  you  start 
from  pole  you  have  to  expect 
to  win  here.  In  the  past  I have 
raced  well  for  second  and 
third  places  but  this  was  dif- 
ferent I always  felt  I could  do 
it  and  now  I have." 

There  were  no  team  orders 
In  the  Audi  camp.  “I  tiled  to 
beat  John  in  the  first  race,” 
Biela  said.  “He  deserved  to 
win  it  Tm  racing  for  second 
place  in  the  championship.” 

While  Audi  were  underlin- 
ing their  revival,  the  run- 


away championship  leader 
Alain  Menu  posted  his  first 
retirement  of  the  season.  The 
Swiss  driver,  who  had  a slight 
mathematical  chance  of 
clinching  the  series  here,  was 
involved  in  a first-lap  Inci- 
dent with  James  Thompson's 
Honda  Accord  in  the  second 
race  and  retired  later  with  a 
broken  transmission. 

But  the  wn  i lams-Renault 
driver  still  left  Scotland  with 
another  10  points  having  fin- 
ished third  in  the  first  race, 
and  leads  the  championship  I 
by  103  points  from  the  Ger- 
man Blela. 

“Despite  what  the  press 


says  I’m  In  no  mad  rush  to 
win  the  championship,*' 
Menu  said.  "I  always  knew  it 
would  be  hard  here  and  that 
the  Audis  would  go  well:  my 
job  was  just  to  collect  as  many 
points  as  possible.  I was  hop- 
ing things  would  go  better  in 
the  second  race  but  I was  In- 
volved in  a lot  of  incidents  at 
the  start  No  one  was  going  to 
give  an  inch  and  1 was  one  of 
the  unlucky  ones." 

Menu  will  hope  to  clinch 
the  championship  next  week- 
end at  Snetterton  in  Norfolk, 
a fast,  flowing  circuit  which 
should  suit  his  powerful 
Renault  Laguna. 


Mm. 
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Doubting  Ben 
should  have 
listened  to 
his  father 

Pat  Symes 

BEN  HOLLIOAKE  found 
out  he  was  in  the  Test 
squad  as  he  drove  to  South- 
ampton to  Join  the  England 
Under-19  team  yesterday. 

“I  was  on  my  way  to  prac- 
tice for  the  Zimbabwe 
match  when  David  Gra- 
veney phoned.”  Hoilioake 
said.  “He  Just  said  *weil 
done’  and  told  me  to  take 
the  opportunity  and  enjoy 
myself.  I'm  thrilled  to  be  in- 
cluded and  I cannot  wait  to 
get  up  to  Trent  Bridge.” 
Hoilioake  said  his  Aus- 
tralian-born Gather  had  pre- 
dicted last  Christmas  that 
he  would  be  in  the  England 
squad  this  season.  “I 
laughed  because  I didn’t 
think  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  but  he  has 
proved  to  be  correct.” 
Hoilioake,  who  was  born 
in  Melbourne,  said  there 
was  no  question  of  divided 
loyalties.  ‘T  consider  my- 
self 100  per  cent  English. 
It's  an  added  incentive  to  be 
involved  because  Australia 
are  the  unofficial  world 
champions  although  1 
won’t  be  changing  my  ap- 
proach — I will  play  my 
natural  game.  It  is  a help  to 
have  been  involved  in  the 
Texaco  Trophy  matches 
this  summer  butl  am  sure  I 
shall  feel  nervous." 

Hoilioake  will  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  his  el- 
der brother  Adam  In  the 
squad.  “It  was  a help  in  the 
one-dayers  because  Adam 
knew  all  about  the  other 
lads  and  it  would  be  nice  to 
play  in  the  same  side  at 
Test  level.  There  is  no 
rivalry  between  us  because 
we  are  going  for  different 
positions  in  the  team.  He  is 
more  a batsman  and  I am 
looking  to  secure  the  all- 
rounder’s  spot.” 
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Monday  August  4 1997 


FA  Charity  Shield 


Manchester  United  1,  Chelsea  1 (United  win  4-2  on  penalties) 


Champions  spot  on  target 


Curtain 

raiser 

reveals 

little 

David  Lacey  at  Wembley 


THE  FA  Charity 
Shield  stayed  at 
Old  Trafford  yes- 
terday without 
Manchester 
United  dropping 
any  obvious  hints  that  thV>  Pre- 
miership title  will  eventually 
end  up  in  the  same  familiar 
surroundings  for  the  fifth  time 
in  six  years.  That  would  be  giv- 
ing the  game  away. 

Instead  Alex  Ferguson's 
long-reigning  champions 
began  the  new  season  by  beat- 
ing the  FA  Cup  holders  in  a 
manner  that  nobody  will 
want  to  see  repeated  when  the 
World  Cup  reaches  its  climax 
in  Paris  next  July. 

After  another  of  those  inter- 
esting legstretchers,  which 
the  Shield  so  often  provides, 
had  ended  1-1  at  full-time. 
United  won  a penalty  shoot- 
out 4-2,  courtesy  of  a save  by 
Peter  Schmeichel  and  a shot 
over  the  bar  from  Roberto  Di 
Matteo. 

The  goals  in  open  play  ar- 
rived within  four  minutes  of 
one  another  early  in  the 
second  half,  when  Mark 
Hughes  headed  Chelea  into 
the  lead  only  for  Ronny  John- 
sen  to  respond  in  similar 
fashion  for  United.  Their 
principal  effect  was  to  rouse 
the  game  from  its  summer 
torpor  and  add  a competitive 
edge  which  up  to  that  point 
had  been  seen  only  in  the  odd 
flying  boot  or  elbow. 

At  least  Chelsea  provided  a 
more  durable  shield  in  the 
Shield  than  Newcastle’s 
flabby  defending  had  done  a 
year  earlier,  when  Manches- 
ter United  won  4-0.  Until  Dan 
Petrescu.  who  had  been  suf- 
fering from  a stomach  bug, 
came  on  for  the  second  half. 
Chelsea’s  manager  Ruud  Gul- 
lit had  opted  fbr  a back  fbur 
rather  than  a sweeper  system; 
not  that  this  diminished 
either  Frank  Leboeufs 
powers  of  perception  or 
Steve  Clarke’s  speed  of 
interception. 

Chelsea's  defence  gave  Ed 
de  Goey.  the  enormous  Dutch 
goalkeeping  compatriot  Gullit 
has  signed  from  Feyenoord 
for  £2.25  million,  a gentle  in- 
troduction to  English  football. 
When  De  Goey  was  beaten, 
after  managing  to  get  only  a 
vain  band  to  Johnsen’s 
header,  the  main  fault,  if  any, 
lay  in  his  defence's  rare  fail- 
ure to  deal  with  an  orthodox 
threat  at  a comer. 

Gustavo  Poyet,  who  has  ar- 
rived at  Stamford  Bridge  on  a 
free  transfer  from  Real  Zara- 
goza. may  not  conform  to  the 
popular  image  of  a Uru- 
guayan footballer  all  skill 
and  sinew  with  the  ability  to 
inflict  actual  bodily  harm  if 
need  be.  He  is  built  more  like 
a north  European,  is  powerful 
in  the  air  and.  after  initiating 
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Hot  pursuit . . . Manchester  United’s  Ryan  Giggs  plays  catch-up  with  Gianfranco  Zola  of  Chelsea  during  the  Charity  Shield  at  Wembley 


PHOTOGRAPH:  BEN  RADFORD 


the  most  incisive  attacking 
movement  of  the  first  45  min- 
utes, missed  his  shot  when 
Gianfranco  Zola’s  precise  low 
ball  from  the  left  Invited  him 
to  put  Chelsea  ahead  shortly 
before  half-time. 

Unlike  De  Goey,  Poyet  was 
soon  given  a rough  idea  of 
what  lay  ahead  over  the  com- 
ing months.  Just  past  the 
quarter-hour  be  received  Roy 
Keane’s  boot  in  his  left  ear. 
Ferguson  has  made  Keane 
captain  following  the  retire- 
ment of  Eric  Cantona  and 
does  not  expect  the  Irishman 
to  lose  his  abrasiveness.  He 
need  have  no  fears. 

At  least  Keane  did  not  begin 
the  season  with  a yellow  card. 
Others  were  less  fortunate  and 
included  Teddy  Sheringham. 
He  was  booked  shortly  before 
half-time  for  laying  out  Clarke 
with  an  elbow,  an  incident 
which  set  Dennis  Wise  off  on 


cue  ofhis  yapping  fits  and  pro- 
duced the  only  sour  moments 
of  the  afternoon. 

Sheringham  will  never 
replace  Cantona  in  the  Man- 
chester United  team,  but  his 
ability  to  use  the  ball  intelli- 
gently and  bring  other  people 
into  attacks  was  immediately 
apparent  and  might  have 

Norwegian  the  opportunity  to 
strike  up  an  early  understand- 
ing with  Sheringham-  Yester- 
day Andy  Cole,  so  often  the  de- 
spair of  Cantona,  sometimes 
had  similar  difficulty  finding 
Sheringham’s  wave- 

length. 

With  Ryan  Giggs  looking  as 
if  he  shared  the  not  unpopular 

Sheringham  won’t  replace  Cantona 
in  the  Manchester  United  team 

brought  United  a goal  after 
five  minutes  had  Paul 
Scholes,  sent  clear  by  the  for- 
mer Tottenham  man’s  pass, 
composed  himself  before 
shooting  straight  at  De  Goey. 

H is  a pity,  from  United’s 
point  of  view,  that  Ole  Sotek- 
jaer's  Injury  is  denying  the 

view  that  the  season  has  begun 
a fortnight  too  soon,  Manches- 
ter United's  football  was  fbr  a 
long  tune  distingnichaH  by  lit- 
tle except  Gary  Pailister’s  con- 
sistent defending. 

Hughes's  goal  nodded  in  at 
the  far  post  after  Zola  bad 
worked  a short  comer  with 

Wise  before  producing  a centre 
which  Schmeichel  oould  do  lit- 
tle about,  persuaded  United  to 
raise  the  tempo  of  their  game 
hut,  once  Johnsen  had  brought 
die  scores  level  from  Giggs's 
corner,  the  football  relaxed 
once  more. 

Eventually  Ferguson 
brought  on  David  Beckham 
with  Jordi  Cruyff  taking  off 
Sheringham  Giggs.  Beck- 
ham looked  sharper  than 
much  of  what  had  gone  before 
even  if  his  shirt  did  bear  the 
name  “Beckam”.  You  would 
have  thought  that  someone  go- 
ing out  with  Posh  Spice  would 
have  learned  not  to  have 
dropped  his  aitches. 

Man  clutter  United  (4-4-2};  Schmefchal; 
Irwin.  Jonnaan,  Palmier.  P Nevlllt; 
Se ho/01.  Keane.  Butt  Glg&a  (Cruyff. 
(Smlnfc  Sharing  ham  (Bodmin.  75)  Cote. 
Ctetete  Do  Goey:  Sinclair.  La  Boeuf. 
Cterha.  Granville;  Wtaa.  Morris.  (Petrescu. 
h-Q  DI  Matteo,  Poyet  Zofa.  Hughes  (Vialfl, 
76). 

new  P jonea  (Loughborough). 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,033 

Set  by  Crispa 


This  was  not  a dirty  game,  insists  Ferguson.  No, 
more  a festival  of  errors,  says  Chelsea’s  Gullit 
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ALEX  Ferguson  was 
/"A  asked  whether  the  Chel- 
sea captain  Dennis  Wise 
had  contributed  to  Teddy 
Sheringham’s  booking  late 
in  the  first  half. 

“When  you  get  Dennis 
Wise  on  a football  pitch  you 
always  get  problems.”  said 
the  Manchester  United 
manager. 

The  same  might  be  said  of 
his  new  captain,  Roy 
Keane.  In  the  17th  minute 
Keane’s  wild  lunge  left 
Chelsea’s  new  signing  Gus- 
tavo Poyet  writhing  on  the 
turf  with  a bleeding  ear, 
but  Ferguson  did  not  dwell 
on  the  incident. 

“Keane  is  the  best  all- 
round player  in  the  game,” 
he  said.  “I  think  he’s  got  all 
the  ingredients  to  be  a 


great  leader  fbr  Manches- 
i ter  United.  Considering  he 
hasn’t  trained  all  week,  his 
defensive  work  in  the  last 
10  minutes  was  tremen- 
dous. I don't  think  it  was  a 
dirty  game.  And  who  cares 
about  a couple  of  bookings? 
It’s  only  the  Charity 
Shield.” 

Of  Sheringham,  replaced 
by  Jordi  Cruyff  in  the 
second  balf.  Ferguson  said: 
“Teddy  did  well  for  us  but 
he  will  soon  realise  that 
every  game  for  Manchester 
United  is  a tough  one.” 

As  for  the  Premiership, 
Ferguson  felt  this  game  had 
set  United  up  for  another 
fruitful  season.  “Come  next 
Sunday  (when  United  play 
Spurs]  we  will  be  better 
prepared  and  everyone  will 
have  had  enough  football.” 

As  for  United's  rivals, 
many  of  whom  have  spent 


heavily  to  try  and  wrest  the  I 
title  from  Old  Trafford. 
Ferguson  said:  “They  can 
spend  heavily  to  buy  thp 
title,  but  they’ll  have  to  buy 
forever  to  catch  up  with 
us.”  I 

Chelsea’s  manager  Ruud  i 
Gullit  said:  “It  was  not  a 
good  game  and  a little  bit 
boring  to  watch.  Both 
teams  played  badly,  but  It 
was  a festival  ,of  bad  pass- 
ing and  bad  mMahwi  by  us. 
They  were  at  their  most  j 
dangerous  when  we  had  the 
balL” 

Gullit  took  heart  from 
the  fact  that  United  were 
restricted  to  only  three 
clear  chances.  “The  feet  we 
kept  them  quiet  means  we 
can  cope  with  the  best  side  , 
in  England  and  that  is  good 
enough  for  me.  Our  defence 1 
was  certainly  our  best  part  I 
today.” 


Across 

1  “Value"  is  a paper  newly  In 
circulation  (8) 

S  Masonry  and  wood  god  of 
the  Romans  (6) 

9  Relevant  data  (8) 

10  A drink.  If  cold,  can  go  the 
wrong  way  (6) 

11  Mounting  a revolt® 

12  Protection  for  TV  viewers? 

W: 

14  Agoodman,andy«n6(l0) 

18  The  forecaster  must  look  to 
thesktesflO). . ..  . 

22  No  longer  the  attitude  taken 
to  risk  (6) 

23  Sing  a song  composed 
about  the  pitch  (8} 

24  A serving  man  gets  Into 
trouble  when  slow  (6)  - 

25  Put  an  end  to  grants 
arranged  by  the  French  (8) 


2«  A figure  one’s  duplicated  (6) 
27  A supporter—  possibly  he 
daren't  show  it  (8) 

Down  

1 Love  outside  right’s  defence 

(6) 

2 Favourite  way  to  consume  a 
banger  (6) 

3 Stop  a painter  turning  up 
before  others  (6) 

4 Deer  people  found  in  afoul 
state  (10) 

6 Cowes  has  accommodation 

fbrthe  cabinet  (S) 

7 Hang on.thafs not dothing 
to  be  seen  out  in!  (g) 

8 Bank  accepting  foreign  coin 
of  late  (8) 

13  Champion,  age  not 

revealed,  appearing  without 
fee  maybe  (10) 

15  Old  American  taking  soft 
drink  with  a grimace  (8) 
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WMOFPI— wnuti^M 

This  week's  wferas  of  a Cotta 
Bngteh  DWfenaiy  a»  Amo  Watts  of 
Pinner.  Mddmsx.  Kalh  Claiktn  t* 
HuddaraWd.  West  MbikaWre.  MJfte 
Doxsey  of  Southampton.  HampaJ** 
Mrs.  C.  MWnson  of  Broadsttka.  tort, 
and  Yvonne  McGregor  of  B*®*4 
WestVMoMra. 


16  Arrest  a boy  for  obstruction 
(8) 

17  Scheme  involving  pins 
being  inserted  In  the  heart 
(8) 

19  Majestic  bearing  to  give 
delight  (6) 

20  A complication,  from  the 
non-male  viewpoint  (6) 

21  Leave  due  (Q 

Solution  tomorrow 

stuck?  Then  can  our  soUMM  »» 
on  oast  338  asa.  CaHe  coet  sop 
per  minute  at  all  timos.  Sendee  sup- 
pfledbyXTS 
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